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As for God, His way is perfect. God is my strength and power : 
and He maketh my way perl'ect. — 2 SamueIt xxii. 31, 33. 

Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright : for the end of that 
man is peace. — Fsalm xxxvii. 37. 

I will behave myself wisely in a perfect way. O when wilt Thou 
come unto me ? I will walk within my house with a perfect heart. — 
Psalm ci. 2. 

I have seen an end of all perfection: but Thy commandment is 
exceeding broad. — Psalm cxix. 96. 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in Heaven is 
perfect. — Matthew v. 48. 

Perfect in one. — John xvii. 23. 

Leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on to per- 
fection. — Heb. vi. 1. 

This also we wish, even your perfection. Be perfect. — 2 Cor. xiii. 
9, 11. 

May the God of all grace, who hath called us unto His eternal glory, 
by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered awhile, make you perfect. — 
1 Peter v. 10. 



INTRODUCTION. 

THIS Volume of Discourses, chosen with care from 
the mass of Channing's manuscripts, is named the 
Perfect Life, because the Title best marks its Character. 
It is now published, as apparently called for by the wide 
reception of his works, and in the assurance that it will 
meet with welcome from his large circle of friends in the 
Old World and the New. 

In reading these Discourses it should be kept in mind 
that they are precisely what they claim to be — a Minister's 
pulpit addresses to his own Congregation. They are 
neither Lectures for the learned, nor Essays for a literary 
circle, nor Papers for a critical Journal. Still less do they 
form a Theological Treatise. But they are Calls to the 
People to ** come up higher." In them great truths are 
presented in the most popular form, and brought home to 
the common heart. Written for delivery, week by week, 
during the last few years of Channing's life, it was mani- 
festly his purpose to adapt his lessons to the apprehension 
of his simplest hearers. He would have all to share in the 
bright prosi)ects, which had shone before him in hours of 
solitary thought and devout communion. And knowing 
that he was often charged with yielding to the charms of 
an ideal exaltation, which secluded him from the work-day 
world, he wished by cordial hospitality to ijaakftk "^ias^ 
humblest his peers. Thus Te\eTeii\» lx\eii<3i[SiT^<«e»^ ^^x^^jv^'^'^ 
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the tenor of these appeals. And grave sincerity inspires 
their style* 

It was Channing^s wont, season by season, on his return 
to his pulpit ill the autumil, to lay freely open the regions 
of truth, which he had been exploring during his sUmmei' 
holidays and almost invariably his wintei^'s sermons fell 
Into Series. In these discourses, selected from several 
years, then. We may imagine this earnest Preacher engaged 
in interpreting his Ideal Philosophy for his People's use. 
In cleai* tef ms, terse phrases, compact sentences, and fre- 
<iuent though varied te^statements, he beats his listeners, 
by easy transitions Upward, from the level plain of average 
experience to the loftiest summits of speculation. And on 
those setene heights, above the discordant din of theolo- 
gical controversy and worldly strife, I19 welcomes all to 
worship the Father face to face, and thence look down in 
hope upon the widespread promise of Peace on earth, 
imaging the harmony of Heaven. 

Let us trace the movement of Channing*s mind, as ho 
thus leads the procession of his followers : — 

I. The first discourse is initiatory in its definitions, 
general statements, and broad surrey of the route to be 
traversed. At outset, " The Religious Principle in Human 
Nature *' is defined as the Love of the Ferfect, which for 
ever aspires towards relationship with the AU-Perfect 
One* And the affirmation is announced as an axiom, that 
the End of human existence is Perfection ; which can be 
attained only by entering into living communion with The 
Living God* 

II. In the second discourse, the revelations of the Infi- 
nite Being, through His manifestation of Perfection in the 
Universe and in Humanity, are disclosed. And from the 
lessons of wisdom, taught by these Two Witnesses, is 
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drawn the ennobling view, that worship is the ascent of 
the Soul to its Original, — the Divine in man seeking the 
Supreme Divinity, — whereby we become transformed into 
the Goodness which we adore* 

tii. The third discourse presents, as the Object for 
adoration, the Universal Fathei*,^^whose Eternal, Infinite, 
Parental LoVe flows forth, With impartial equity, to every 
Individual Child throughout His vast Family of All-Souls. 
This discourse culminates in a cheerful prediction of " The 
Better Day,'* when universal humanity shall melt away 
partition walls and make of the broad earth one happy 
home. 

IV. The fourth discourse appeals to every heart with the ' 
touching truth, that the Creator and Sustainer of the 
Boimdless Universe is the Lover of Persons. And it un- 
folds, with utmost simplicity, the laws of order, — whereby 
the Highest Spirits, the Human Eace, and Single Souls 
are indissolubly united by vital ties in one immortal 
organization, which is centred in, and embraced by, the 
Living Love of the Father of All. 

V. In the fifth discourse, from this assurance of God's 
Parental Interest in Individual Persons is drawn the 
animating truth, that, frail, finite, mortal, as apparently 
we are, we may yet utterly confide in the purpose of the 
All-Perfect to make us partakers of His own Perfection, 
in an immortal, ever-unfolding career of boundless Good. 

VI. By this survey of the immense sweep of Human 
Destiny we are taught, in the sixth discourse, to recognize 
that life, with all its varied forms of good, is a free gift 
from the All-Giver. Channing here unfolds one of his 
most characteristic and cherished convictions, by declaring 
that in addition to the sustaining energy of the Divine 
Immanence, we need, for our spiritual growth, to seek and 
gain the continual aid of the Divine Influence, through 
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Personal Comnmnioii. And in a most eloquent passage 
this saint reveals to us, how by experience he had learned 
to hnow the Transcendent God, — as the Person of Per- 
sons, and his Personal Friend, — and so had for ever 
escaped from the abyss of Pantheism, by filial fellowship. 

VII. Gratefully accepting life, then, as a gift, in the 
seventh discourse, the preacher proceeds to a comprehen- 
sive study of the End for which it is given. And he 
shows, how all tendencies of human nature and all events 
of human experience conspire to prove that the only End 
which can satisfy the soul's boundless longings and fulfil 
the Divine Ideal in man, is Spiritual Perfection. 

VIII. The eighth discourse developes this Ideal of Spiri- 
tual Perfection, under its two highest forms of Moral 
Rectitude and Intellectual Integrity. The aim of this 
richly-suggestive discourse is to represent Eeligion as the 
universal Quickener and Illuminator. And in the pro- 
gress of his argument, Channing sketches in outline his 
conception of the Perfect Life, as a beautiful, harmonious 
whole of healthful, joyous Goodness. 

IX. This prepares the way for the ninth discourse — a 
Christmas Sermon, — in which Channing pours forth the 
fulness of his love for Jesus Christ, as the embodiment in 
mind, character and life of Ideal Perfection. In none of 
his published writings will be found a more fervent testi- 
mony to the humanizing Influence of this well-beloved 
Brother, Friend and Emancipator. And this discourse 
closes with an Invocation — the onlv one found in his 
manuscripts — to the First-bom among many Brethren. 

X. From this recognition of the promise of Perfect Life, 
given to the human race in the spirit and influence of 
Jesus, in the tenth discourse, the preacher enters into the 
inmost essence of the Christian Religion, and demonstrates 
conclusively that its central principle is Goodness. With 
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child-like singleness of mind he avows his belief, that 
neither on earth nor in heaven can a Higher Good be 
found than Goodness, because it is the Essential Life of 
the All-Good. In conclusion, he illustrates the urgent 
need of applying this pure, large, free-hearted form of the 
Christian Religion to the political and social movements 
of our age, throughout all Nations. 

XI. Affirming thus, in uncompromising terms, that 
Jesus can confer no higher salvation than Divine Disin- 
terestedness, and that the Father can welcome us to no sub- 
limer bliss than to a participation of His own Holiness, in 
his eleventh discourse, Channing ascends above the clouds 
of dogmatic Theology into the clear, sunny atmosphere of 
Truth. And there he reveals to us in all its splendour 
the reality, that Goodness is the very glory of God, in- 
dwelling in Humanity and in the Blessed Societies of 
Heaven. 

XII. Finally, in the twelfth discourse, the seer places us 
upon the topmost peak of his mount of vision. Thence 
he discloses to us his confident hope, that the Centre of 
Unity for the human race is given, in the Son made One 
with the Father, and with the whole Family on earth and 
in heaven, by a Life of Loving Communion. And his 
prophecy is crowned with a calm yet triumphant utterance 
of faith, that the Risen Head of the Church Universal 
lives evermore to organize his brethren and friends into 
One Perfect Community, amidst the brightening beauty 
of the Universe and the constant light of the Divine 
Presence. 

When these Discourses are thus read in connexion, it 
will be seen what a natural order Channing follows in 
opening his Ideal of the Perfect Life. Yet — plain and 
direct as they are — when they were first preached, not a 
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few within Channing's denomination, and hia own con- 
gregation even, criticized them as " Transcende'ntal." Saeh 
hearers could not credit his assertion that m*an may entirely 
trust the Eevelation of God given in hi iman nature, — in 
conscience, reason, love and will,— in, reverence for the 
sublime and joy in the beautiful,— in t'ne desire for blessed- 
ness such as earth cannot appease,- _in the Ideal of Per- 
fection,— and above all in the lo aging for Oneness with 
the Infinite Being by affinity a nd fellowship. His bold 
affirmations— that all minds ar 3 of One Family,' that Jesus 
with his celestial love is the T^ife of his religion,^ that his 
Qfearacter is at once the i'mage of Divine Perfection, and 
the type of man's spirituf ^ perfection when grown to ful-- 
ness of stature, and ragged to right relationship of 'filial', 
and fraternal commur jon with God and humanity,— were »; 
d egged " enthusiast^ " And his cheering prediction of ai' 
New t)rder of 'Eoc ^^ty, when communities, as well as indi- 
viduals, will mak e it their end to realize in deeds this Ideal 
of Perfection, r ^^g condemned as the spiritual " romance 
of a visionary " 3 

But the • seasons have moved forward in the grand yea' r 
meanwhilf .^ And now this forerunner of the Better Day * 
has four d fit audience among the spiritually-minded an d 
samtly ^ the free-thoughted and earnest of many commi j. 
niona ^ — among scholars, statesmen and economists of \ is 
own and other lands, — among philanthropists, educato rs, 
sor ial reformers and the people of all Christian nations.. , — 
^nd finally, among the seekers after purer faith a .ad 
humaner manners under the " Ethnic Religions." ' 

^ Discomse'Oik God revealed in the Universe and Hupianity. 

^ Discomrse' on Jesas Christ the Brother, Friend, ar.d Saviour;. 

^ Introdnetion to his Works, 1841. 

* Discourse on the Universal Father. 

" James Kreemjm Clarke's " Ten Great Reli^\ons." 
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The materializing tendencies of Natural Science, as 
taught in various schools to-day, bring out by contrast the 
signifitjance of Channing's Idealism ; for it is seen that his 
diwtvine of pure Theism is their needed counterpoise. His 
JO'iitive faith in a Personal Grod, with whom every Spirit 
must seek living intercourse in the attainment of personal 
integrity, is found by experience to be the vital cure for 
the paralyzing fatalism, that deadens heroic action in so 
many modern Pantheistic Schemes, His reverence blended, 
with dignified self -trust, and devoutness sanctifying courage, 
help to form the grand style of character, which can alone 
insure the calmness, wisdom, equipoise and energy, called 
for in times so unstable. And his great-hearted humanity, 
Ihonouring. humble and high impartially, as born to be 
peers on earth in the Father's Family, and co-heirs in the 
glory of heaven, is recognized as the very temper fitted to 
balance loyalty with freedom, and equity with progress, in 
our transition age. Finally, the Groodness, which he sO 
glcaifies as the Essence and End of the religious life, and 
as the very manifestation of Grod in Humanity, is approved 
by the experience of ages to be the sole true bond of unity 
among the Children of the Universal Father. Indeed 
each change that follows in scientific speculation, religious 
development and social reform, throughout the Common- 
wealth of Christendom, but serves to show how well 
adapted Channing's Grospel is to the Present Age,^ ahke in 
its aspirations and its doubts, its enterprises and its con- 
flicts, its tantalizing failures and its resistless growth. 

Channing's own Spirit and his Practical Aim will be 
found revealed in this volume, more freely even than in 
his preceding works. The same " great ideas " everywhere 
re-^ippear indeed,, for they " formed the man ; " and by 

^ Lecture on ** The Present Age." 
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them, according to his wish, " he will be judged." ^ But 
in these discourses they come forth with vivid freshness, 
and even youthful exuberance of expression. And by com- 
bining in order, as has been briefly done, the views pre- 
sented of " The Perfect Life," from its germ in " The 
Religious Principle in Human Nature" to its full deve- 
lopment in " Heavenly Society," a quite complete concep- 
tion can be framed of his Theory of Human Destiny. 
That he prized these discourses, as embodying his ripe 
convictions, is proved by the fact that they were delivered 
in many pulpits, and that several of them were copied 
under his own eye with the intent of publication. And, 
doubtless, a volume like the present would have appeared, 
if his ministry had not been cut short, just when he felt 
that a wider sphere of usefulness was opening. No one 
knew better, however, than Channing himseK did, that the 
views which he so cherished, were premature. And so 
keenly alive was he to this unseasonableness, that it was 
his constant aim, as a preacher, by frequent iteration of a 
few central principles, by measured under-statement of 
sublime doctrines, by toning down his predictions of 
man's probable development to familiar phraseology and 
thought, and, in a word, by continually translating his 
poetry into prose, to justify to Common Sense his Ideal. 

For those, indeed, who had the ear to hear the under- 
tone, that thrilled through his spoken words, and the eye 
to read the underlying meaning of his published Works 
and his Memoir, it must have been long since manifest^ 
how much more was implied than was declared. He 
gave but fragments of his Theodicy, Ethics and Polity, 
and was patiently waiting for health and leisure to unfold 
them fully .^ Yet though conscious of the critical scepti- 

' Introduction to his Works, 1841, 
"^ His proposed work on " Man." 
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cism and apathy pervading liis era, his trust was steadfast, 
that the Laws of Life, of which he was a herald, would 
quicken in due time all communities. And never was he 
so buoyant, glad and young, as during the last summer of 
his earthly course. His sunset was serene with the hope 
of a To-morrow soon to dawn, — of Filial Worship, uniting 
the Grood of all names and nations into One Church Uni- 
versal,^ — of Social Co-operation in labour, property, cul- 
ture, binding the various classes of every nation in 
Fraternal Fellowship, — and of Peace made permanent by 
a concert of beneficent action around the globe.^ His 
spirit was all aglow with the coming of an age of righteous- 
ness and love, wherein by religious reverence for every 
person as a child of Grod, by generous interchange of all 
kinds of good, and by a joyful consciousness of the Divine 
Indwelling in Humanity, a Heaven on Earth shall be really 
organized in Law and Life. This ardent trust found 
utterance in his last address at Lenox, August 1, 1842, 
which so unexpectedly proved to be his parting benedic- 
tion to his Race. 

The circulation of Channing's Works, wherever the 
English Language is used, and their translation among 
the leading Continental Nations, insures a wide reception 
for this volume. But even in presence of the hearty re- 
sponse given to his appeals for "Reverence to Human 
Nature," by advanced thinkers in Europe and America, it 
may be questioned whether his compeers have even yet 
fairly gauged his characteristic claims. The very simplicity 
of his style leads readers to underrate the scope of his 
spiritual vision. Majestic principles stand forth so clearly 
through the medium of his transparent thought, that their 
distance, height and range are seldom justly measured. 

* Sermon on *' The Charch Universal," 

* Discourse and Lectures on " War," &c 
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Hereafter, probably, he will be found to have been a more 
sagacious Seer, alike for nations as for individuals, than 
even his devoted disciples anticipate. And only after 
transformations in the Science of Theology, in the Ideals 
of Personal Greatness, and the Forms of Human Society, 
which he foresaw and foretold, will this Prophet of Univer- 
sal Humanity be honoured at his full worth. 

Such is the confidence with which this volume is offered 
to the increasing company of Channing's friends. Its 
editor has sought to make it a faithful Portrait of the 
Man, as he livedo in the inner circle of Home, and among 
his own People. And if he may define in briefest terms 
the quality by which these Discourses are characterized, 
and for which after-comers will hold them dear, this 
quality is : The Purity, Largeness and Loftiness of their 
Eeligious Life. One central principle, as we have seen, 
animates them all : — that the End of man's being is to be 
Perfect, as the Father in Heaven is Perfect. And this 
principle of Perfection is applied, in its fulness, to every 
relation, duty and interest, personal, communal, national 
and humane. As a second trait, these Discourses are in- 
spired by a wisdom that admirably balances and blends 
earnest faith with fearlessly free inquiry; piety almost 
enraptured, though never mystical, with sound judgment 
and sober good sense ; scrupulously high-toned ethics with 
fervent liberalism in social and political reforms, and 
poetic enthusiasm with practical sagacity and impartial 
justice. And finally, they are tempered in tone by an un- 
assuming dignity, greatness of heart, and urbane gracious- 
ness, which prove in what a rare degree his grand Ideal of 
the Perfect Life had become a Real Person in the harmo- 
nious character of Channing, 

W. H. C. 



THE PERFECT LIFE. 

THE EELiaiOUS PEINCIPLE IN HUMAN 

NATUEE. 

Mark xii. 29, 30 : " The Lord our God is one Lord: and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mindy and with all thy strength; this is the first com/mxmdment^^ 

THE command thus given to love Grod, with all the 
heart, and soul, and mind, and strength, is in har- 
mony with our whole nature. We are made for Grod ; all 
our affections, sensibilities, faculties, and energies are de- 
signed to be directed towards Q-od ; the end of our existence 
is fellowship with Grod. He coidd not require us to devote 
our' entire being to Himself, if He had not endowed it 
with powers which fit us for such devotion. Eeligion then 
has its germs in our Nature, and its development is en- 
trusted to our own care. Such is the truth that I would 
now illustrate. 

I. — The Principle in Human Nature, from which religion 
springs, is the desire to establish relations with a Being 
more Perfect than itself. The fact is as remarkable, as 
it is incontrovertible, that the human race, all but univer- 
sally, has conceived of some Existence more exalted than 
man. If there is one principle, indeed, that may be de- 
clared to be essential in human nature, it is this unwilling- 
ness to shut itself up within its own limits, this tendency 
to aspire after intercourse with some Divinity. It is true 
that men at various periods have formed most unworthy 
conceptions of their objects of worship. Still, by selecting 
the qualities which they esteemed most highly in them- 

B 
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selves, and by enlarging and exalting them without bounds, 
they have showed, as plainly as have more enlightened 
ages, the spontaneous longing of the human spirit to rise 
above itself, and to ally its destiny with a Supreme Power. 
This simple view is sufficient to prove the grandeur of 
the Eeligious Principle. Without doubt, it is the noblest 
working of Human Nature. In the most immature mani- 
festation of this principle, we behold the budding of 
those spiritual powers, by which, in the progress of the 
race, men have attained to the conception of Unbounded 
Groodness. We see this principle in the creations of genius, 
in forms of ideal beauty to which poetry and the arts give 
immortality, in fictions where characters are portrayed 
surpassing the attainments of real life. We see this prin- 
ciple in the admiration with which stupendous intellect 
and heroic virtue are hailed, and in the delight with which 
we follow in history the career of men who in energy and 
disinterestedness have outstripped their fellows. The desire 
^ for an excellence never actually reached by humanity, the 
aspiration towards that Ideal which we express by the 
word Perfection, this is the seminal principle of religion. 
And this is the root of all progress in the human race. 
Religion is not an exclusive impulse. It does not grow 
from an emotion that is centred wholly upon God, and 
seeks no other object. It springs from the same desire for 
whatever is more Perfect than our own nature and our 
present life, which has impelled man towards all his great 
spiritual acquisitions and to all great improvements of 
society. This principle, as we have seen, prompts the 
mind to create imaginary beings, and to attach itseK with 
delight to human agents of surpassing power and good- 
ness. But in these objects it can find no rest. These are 
too frail a support for so sublime an emotion. This prin- 
ciple God implanted for Himself. Through this the 
human mind corresponds to the Supreme Divinity. This 
principle, being in its very essence insatiable, partakes of 
the nature of infinity ; and no Being but the Infinite One 
can supply its wants. 

This view conducts us to an important standard, by 
which to judge of the Truth and Purity of any form of 
religion. A religion is true, in proportion to the clearness 
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with which it makes manifest the Perfection of God. The 
purity of a particular system is to be measured by the con- 
ception which it inspires of Grod. Does it raise our thoughts 
to a Perfect Being ? Does it exalt us far above our own 
nature ? Does it introduce us to a grand and glorious In- 
telligence ? Does it expand our minds with venerable and 
generous conceptions of the Author of existence ? I know 
no other test of a true and pure rehgion but this. Religion 
has no excellence, but as it lifts us up into communion with 
a Nature higher and holier than our own. It is the office 
of religion to offer the soul an object for its noblest facul- 
ties and affections, a Being through whom it may more 
surely and vigorously be carried forward to its own perfec- 
tion. In proportion then as religion casts clouds around 
the glory of Grod, or detracts from the loveliness and 
grandeur of His character, it is devoid of dignity and tends 
to depress the mind. 

All human system s are necessarily defective. They 
partake of the limits of the Humari iniiid. The purest 
religion which man ever has adopted or ever will adopt, 
must fall very far below the glory of its Object. Our best 
conceptions of Grod are undoubtedly mixed with much 
error. We talk indeed of Truth, as if we held it in its 
fulness ; but in religion, as elsewhere, we make approaches 
only to the Truth. We see Grod in the mirror of our own 
minds ; but these are narrow and in many ways darkened. 
We see Him in His works ; but of these we comprehend a 
minute portion only. He speaks to us by His spirit in*' 
scripture and in the heart ; but He speaks to us in human 
language, and adapts Himself to our weak capacities, so 
that we catch mere glimpses of His perfection. The Reli- 
gious Principle itsefl, by which we perceive and love Grod, 
is as limited at birth as are our other faculties, and is 
gradually unfolded. It embraces error at first by neces- 
sity. The earliest idea of Grod in the child is as faint as 
are its conceptions of all other objects. Necessarily it 
invests the Creator with a human form, places Him in the 
heavens, and clothes Him with an undefined power supe- 
rior only to that possessed by those around it. This idea, 
however, of some Being higher than man takes root ; and 
from this religion grows up. As we advance, we throw off 
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more and more our cliildisli notions, purify our thought of 
Grod, divest Him of matter, conceive of Him as mind, re- 
fine away from Him our passions, and especially assign to 
Him the attributes which our growing consciences recog- 
nize as righteous and holy. Still we are making approaches 
only, and slow approaches, towards Grod. Much of earth, 
much of our own incompleteness, still clings to our con- 
ception of the Divinity whom we worship. And the wise 
man is distinguished by detecting continually whatever is 
low in his apprehension of Grod, and by casting it away for 
more exalted views. 

n. — I now proceed to show more directly that religion 
is natural to man and is his great end. And for this pur- 
pose I go to Human Nature. Time will permit but few 
illustrations of this great theme ; for when we survey man's 
various faculties, affections, and powers, all concur in bear- 
ing testimony to the truth now advanced. All are but so 
many elements of religion. 

1. Look first at the Eeason, that divine germ within. I 
ask you to consider what are the primitive, profoundest, 
and clearest ideas of Reason. They are the very ideas 
which lead to Grod. The earliest inquiry of Reason is into 
Causes. Even the child breaks his toys to discover the 
spring of their motion. Reason cannot satisfy itself with 
observing what exists, but seeks to explore its origin. It 
asks by instinct, whence comes the order of the universe, 
and cannot rest until it has ascended to a First Cause. 
The idea of Grod is thus involved in the primitive and 
most universal idea of Reason, and is one of its central 
principles. 

Among other tendencies in the Reason to God, one is 
especially noteworthy. I refer to its desire for comprehen- 
sive and connected views. The Reason is never satisfied 
with beholding objects separately. By its vei'y nature it is 
impelled to compare them with one another, to discover 
their similar or diverse properties, to trace their relations, 
their respective fitnesses, and their common bearing. And 
it never rejoices more than wh«n it attains to some great 
Law, which all things obey, and by which all are bound 
together. Through this principle we have learned that the 
sun, earth, and planets form a connected whole, and obey 
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one law called attraction ; and still more we have risen to 
the sublime conviction, that all the heavenly bodies, count- 
less as they may be, are linked together by mutual depen- 
dencies and beneficent influences into one system. Now 
this tendency to search for connexion and harmony — for 
Unity — in the infinite variety of nature, is a direct ten- 
dency to a belief in One Grod. For this unity of nature mani- 
festly proves, and can only be explained by, unity of 
thought, design, and intelligent power; that is, it pro- 
claims One Omnipotent, All-comprehending Creator. 

2. Look next at the Conscience ; and here we see another 
natural tendency to religion. What particularly strikes us 
in this principle of our nature, is that it not only enjoins 
the law of duty, but intimates that there is a Euler above 
us, by whom this Law will be sustained and executed. Con- 
science speaks not as a solitary, independent guide, but as 
the delegate of a higher Legislator. Its convictions of 
right and wrong are accompanied with the idea of an 
Authority more awful than man's, by which these distinc- 
tions will be enforced. That this is the natural suggestion 
of Conscience we learn from the fact that men in different 
ages, countries, and conditions, have so generally agreed in 
speaking of the inward monitor as the voice of the Divinity. 
In approving or condemning ourselves, we do not feel as if 
we alone are the judges, but we have a presentiment of 
standing before another tribunal. Especially when we see 
the wrong-doer prosperous, do we feel as if the injustice of 
fortune ought to be redressed. "We demand an Almighty 
Patron of virtue. Retribution is the claim of our moral 
nature. So powerful is this tendency of Conscience to assert 
a righteous Deity, that we cannot escape the sense of His 
Presence. Often when the guilty have tried to efface the 
impression of a Supreme Law-giver, the commanding truth 
has defied their power. The handwriting of the Divinity 
in the soul, though seemingly obhterated, has come out 
with awful distinctness in the solemn seasons of life. Thus 
Conscience is a prophet of religion. And in proportion as 
it is obeyed, and the idea of Eight becomes real and living 
within us, the existence of the Almighty Friend of virtue 
is intimately felt, and with profoundest reverence, 

3. If we pass next to the Affections, we shall recognize 
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still more clearly that our nature is formed for religion. 
What is the first affection awakened in the human heart? 
It is filial love, a grateful sense of parental kindness. And 
is not this the seed and prime principle of religion ? For 
what is religion but filial love rising to our Father in 
heaven? Thus the first emotion of the human heart is 
virtually towards Grod. Its first spontaneous impulse is an 
element of piety. 

Another characteristic emotion of our nature is that feel- 
ing of Approbation, with which we look on disinterested 
benevolence. "We cannot conceive of a human being quite 
wanting in this moral principle, whose heart would not ex- 
pand at witnessing in a fellow-man philanthropy, unaffected, 
unwearied, and diffusing happiness far and wide. Here is 
another germ of religion. For what is religion but sympa- 
thetic joy in the unbounded beneficence of Grod ? what but 
this very affection of esteem raised to Him who is the 
source of all good- will in men, and before whose glory of 
disinterested love all other goodness is but a shadow ? 

I proceed to another affection of our nature which bears 
strong testimony to our being born of religion. I refer to 
the em otion which leads us to revere w hat is high er than 
ourselves, to wonder at the inco mprehensible, to admire 
the vast, to adore the majestic. There^s in human nature 
an affinity with what is mighty, an awful delight iii "what 
is sublime. It is tlLiseinbtionw^icTi draws man to the 
grandest scenes of nature, to the wilderness and ocean, to 
thundering cataracts, and the still solemn mountain top. 
It is manifested in the interest which the multitude take 
in persons of commanding intellectual energy, of heroic 
courage, of all-sacrificing devotion to the cause of freedom 
and humanity. Men are attracted by.no quality so much 
as by sovereign greatness of will. They love "VYhatever 
bears the Tmpress of the infinite. So strong is this prin- 
ciple of Reverence, that when fallen from the knowledge 
of the true Grod, they have sought substitutes in their own 
teeming imagination, have deified fellow-men, have in- 
vented beings in whom they might concentrate and em- 
body their conceptions, just or unjust, of Supreme dignity. 
Thus the heart was made for worship, and worship it will. 
It longs for something more excellent than it finds on 
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earth. In works of poetry and fiction it continually creates 
for itself a more than human glory. This emotion of Re- 
verftTiPft ia a. j^rpfitiial impnlsft in thfi amil towards Go d. 

Another emotion of our nature, and closely related'to re- 
verence, next claims regard, as a germ of religion. This^ is 
the love of the beautiful. Beauty, that mysterious charm 
w fiicETis" 8prgaxhoyer-aJid"thyoii gTi f.Tift 'iiViTvpfsie.' wHcTTaTin - 
co nscious of its wi nnin g at traction^ Whose heart has not 
softened into joj^^ as MJ^aOookftd oil hill aad valley and 
oultivated_piain* on atream. and forestt, . .oajhe, rising or 
setting: sun, pntbe-COnRtiflrTit fltarfl aiTi(1.ihfi,,fi^ene.,8ky? 

iS'ow whenever this love of tl^ft hpantifnl imfnlrlaini^RfroTig 
emotion, its natural infliyi^f^j;^ ia in }(^ai\ np mir Tninrla f.r> 
contempMe a hri^htftr Beq.i^ty f.hfl.n ia rpvpalp^ jn fTfta.tioTi. 
To them, who have eyes to see and hearts to feel the love- 
liness of nature, it speaks of a higher, holier. Presence. 
They hear Grod in its solemn harmonies, they behold Him 
in its fresh verdure, fair forms, and sunny hues. To great 
numbers, I am persuaded, th e h p a. n ty of na.tnre ia a. nfior fi 
affecting testimony to and thaTi pvph if.a wiap nf ^ntriva.nnft . 
ynr thia beauty of the universe is an emblem and re ve la- \ nL 
t ion of the Divinity, and the love of it is given to guide us 
to flie AU-Beautifu T 

Thus we see that human nature is impelled by affections 
of gratitude, esteem, veneration, joy, not to mention various 
others, which prepare us to be touched and penetrated by 
the infinite goodness of Grod, and which, when directed to 
Him, constitute piety. That these emotio ns are designed 
to be devoted peculiarly to the Creator, we learn from the 
fact that they are boundless in their range and demand an 
Unbounded Object. They cannot satisfy themselves with 
the degrees of love, intelligence, and power which are found 
in human beings. They excite the imagination to conceive 
of higher, richer, ampler excellence than exists on earth. 
They delight in the infinite, and never can they find repose 
but in an Infinite Being, who combines all good. 

4. I might easily multiply views of human nature, all 
tending to show that religion is natural to man. But I 
will add only that the human soul has two central motive 
principles, which are specially fitted to raise it to God. 
There is in all human beings an insatiable desire for 



HappineBs, which cau never lie appeased in our preaent 
existence, wliicli the universe is wholly inadequate to 
gratify, which becomes oiily more intense am-idst life's 
auffenngaaaddisappiintmentB, andwhieh is only deepened, 
expanded, and purified hj our highest experience of joy, 
'■> And there is in refined minds a atill profoimder and more 
m^ent iipp tilBe, alreadyTn3icaled,'tTie~Enging^r"TeHBC- 
tion^iOTrjleTiTemice'from air"evili^^r pe rpetual p rogrpBa, 
the desire torealize in characteFfEat bright ideal of which, 
all noble souls conceive. Tliese asjiirationB aiipear wher- 
ever men are found, now in sigha and lamentations, now in 
atmgglea and ai-dent efforts. But there ia no good ou earth 
that can fulfil their clainaa. They require an Infinite 
Blessedness and Perfection ; and innumerable weary spirits 
have they led up to Clod, 

5. Thus have I endeavoured to show, by a few illustra- 
tions, that all the great .principle^ of huniaji_jia,ture_ are 
germa of reli^on, as impulses towards God. If further 
proof were needed of its congeniality with our nature, I 
could appeal to facta. Let ua aak Hiatory then whether 
religion be natural to men. What principle has aetod with 
equal energy on human aSaiia ? To what principle did 
all ancient legialators appeal as the foundation of civil in- 
stitutions ? To religion. "What principle was it that gave 
Mohammed the Empire af the East? What prinuipla 
under the Crusades precipitated Europe into Asia? I 
grant that these movements arose out of eicesses of the 
religious principle. But we learn by its exceBses how deeply 
planted are its roots in our nature. And in the largest 
hiatorie view, what principle is it that has produced in all 
times and lands the most devoted and fearless martyrs, 
that has aimg hymns o£ praise in the depths of dimgeons, 
that has smiled with hojw o.n the scaffold, endured without 
a groan the rack and fire, and refused to accept deliverance 
when one recanting word would have set the sufferer free ? 
O, the niiraculouB power of the religious principle in the' 
human soul ! How has it led men to forsake the cheerful 
haunts of their fellow-beings, and to live in solitary cells, 
that in silence they might open their hearts to God and feel 
Hia joy-inapiring presence! What has it not strengthened 
men to do and to suffer ! What speechless sorrows has it 
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not soothed! What strength, peace, hope, has it not 
breathed into the dying ! Yet it is a question whether our 
nature was formed for rehgion ! The strongest love which 
the human heart has ever felt has been that for its 
Heavenly Parent, Was it not then constituted for this 
love ? Where but in Grod can it find an Object for its over- 
flowing fulness, of reverence and affection, of aspiration 
and hope ? 

HI. — My friends, we all possess indeed this capacity for 
religion. Let us not wrong it by neglect. It is, as we 
have seen, the central and all-pervading principle of Human 
Nature. And by proper means it may be cultivated, ex- 
panded, and made supreme. To give it life and vigour 
should be our highest aim. Here is the great field for our 
activity. B y turning our chief energies abroad^ we frustrate 
the end and defraud ourselves of the proper happiness of 
our being. The world within is our great domain, worth 
infinitely more than the world without. To enthrone Grod 
in our ihihost being is an immeasurably grander aim than 
tO"^di8go§ej5rraTr6iitwa.rd reJaJms. We boast of the power 
wEicn we are daily gaining over material nature, how we 
bend the elements — fire, wind, steam — to our uses ; and 
we look with compassion, if not scorn, on ages when man 
did not dream of this dominion. But may not a more 
fatal ignorance be found among ourselves ? There is a 
loftier power of which we seldom adequately conceive. It 
is man*s power to combine and direct the spiritual elements 
of his being, his power to free the intellect from prejudice 
and open it to the influx of Truth, his power to disengage 
the heart from degrading selfishness and to commune with 
God by disinterested love. This power we all possess, and 
we should prize it more than life. 

By this language I do not mean that we are to exalt our 

rft lignmiH nhaf aotftr by ourselves alone ^ I nm not sn nn. 
wise as^tQ-CMgi-for.men any independent strength. The 
tinith is we cannot learn a science, art, or language, with- 
out aid. It is only by help^ from other mmdslthat we 
improve our P.iarn, or achieve any important enterprise. It 
is only by help from the mineral world and the elements 
that we cultivate the land or traverse the sea. And with- 
out God's perpetual sustenance we could do absolutely 
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nothing, and sboul d not OTPn esiat. I aia not teach ing 
ffian'B isolated energ y. His power consists m ability to 
seek and use assistance from nature and from his fellow- 
creatures. Above all it consists in ability to seek and to 
use Spiritual Influeuce from God, This Influence may ba 
g;ained liy aspiration and by effort. It is in truth con- 
stantly exerted npon ns, even, when unsought, — exerted ii 
every dictate, encouragement, warning, rejiroof of oon 
science and reason, in every secret longing of the sonl for 
freedom from error and evil and for growth in wisdom and 
virtue. Aids without measure are offered to ufl by God. 
And when I say that love towards God is placed within 
our reacJi, I mean that it is so placed by the Inapiration 
which He incessantly pours on every human being. 

Wjiat might we not become, were we but just to o 
selves and to the means of religious life thus bountifully 
afforded from heaven ! We have all, I trust, a faith in 
God, and occasionally recognise our near relation to Him. 
But we can attain to more than cold belief, to more than 
formal worship, or to transient emotions of gratitude. 
The religious principle may become the very life of our 
souls. God, now so distant, and perhaps little more than 
une, may become to ua the nearest and most real of all 
beings. We may cherish a reverence and attajJiment to 
Him more profound and devoted than the affections with 
which we embrace parent, and child, and dearest human 
friends. And through this strength of piety we may gain 
an immovable strength of moral principle, an unbounded 
philanthropy and a peace which passeth knowledge. This 
capacity for reli^on is a spring of perennial freshness in 
every human breast. I would not re-sign it for the gift of 
countless worlds. It invit«B us to Him from whom, ai 
living centre, all snns and systems with their beauty a 
blessedness shine forth, and of whose glory they are 1 
the dim reflex. We pity the barbarian, in whom intellect 
and imagination and sensibility slumber. But do not 
diviner capacities slumber in many of ua? Gifted with 
the power of honouring God and of living with Him in 
filial intimacy, do we not desert Him and bury our bouIb 
in transient i^res, distinctions, gains, amusements? 
U8 retire into ourselves, and become c 
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nature and of its high destination. Let us not profanely 
debase or destroy it. There is an inward suicide more 
awful than the destruction of the animal life, an inward 
ruin more mournful than any wrought by the conflagra- 
tion of cities, or the desolation of whirlwinds. The saddest 
spectacle in this or in any world is a rational and moral 
being, smitten with spiritual death, alive only to what is 
material and earthly, living without G-od and without hope. 
Beware of this inward death — this insensibihty to the 
Presence, the Authority, the Groodness of our Heavenly 
Father. 

Do you ask bj what means this end of entering in to 
living^ communion, with- -God. can be attained? I answer 
first : Let us each put forth our best force of Intellect in 
gaining clearer and brighter conceptions of the Divine 
Being. We must consecrate our loftiest powers of thought 
to this sublime Reality. Wejnust not leave to oth ers the 
duty of thinking for us. We must not be contented to 
look through others' eyes. We must exercise our own 
niinds'with concentrated and continuous energy. One chief 
source of truth for us, in regard to God, is Revelation ; 
and this, accordingly, should claim our most serious and 
devoted study. But when I thus speak of Revelation, I 
mean the Christian Religion. In the Jewish Scriptures, 
though many sublime passages are found in relation to the 
Supreme Divinity, yet in many others the image given of 
God is adapted to a rude state of society only, and to a 
very immature stage of the human mind. And not a few 
Christians have depressed their idea of the Infinite Beiag, 
by conceiving of Him as He was represented in half -bar- 
barous ages, instead of learning to know Him from Jesus, 
who came to scatter the shades of Judaism as well as of 
Heathenism, and who alone reveals the Father — or the 
Paternal Character of the Creator — in full glory. Again, 
in studying the Christian Revelation, we must take our 
views of God from what is clear rather than what is ob- 
scure, from the simple teachings of Jesus, rather than from 
the dark reasonings in some parts of the Epistles. Still 
m ore we are to learn the Divine Character in Christianity, 
not merely from pas sages which, expressly describe Tffim, 
but from the character of Jesus Christ, who came to be an 
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imB^e of the Father, aud also from t he filiarapter whii'h 
JesuB seeks to form in us — that is, frum the preoepta of 
s religioE | for these arc intendud to exalt ns into the 
likeneaB of God. Whoever combinea these three soiirceB of 
knowleiJge— the express declarations concerning God — the 
virtaeg manifested in Jesus Christ — aud the virtues wliich 
he inculcates, — whoever loots to these, for the Character of 
the Supreme Being, cannot Diiaapprehend its grand fea- 
tures. I have said that "our "Beat force of Intellect is to bo 
employed on Revelation. But Eevelation is not the only 
source of spiritual li^ht. Tlie great design of Jesua Christ 
is to teach us to see God everywhere, in Nature, in Provi- 
dence, and in the Hiunan Si>ul. He perpetually points to 
God's works for instruction, and to His manifestations 
through humanity. And we cannot <'ompn'hi'i]d Him 
.ri ght, if we do not go beyond EoTi.'l;itioii. niid tiikc Ii'ss^^ 
nreligion from all that we obst-rvr, (.■iijuy riiid suffer. 
I Jesus came, not to shut us up in a Boul;, Kui to opeii the 
I Cuiveraeaa our School of spiritual edui'u,tiou. 

But in teaching you to use the InteUeet faithfully and 
independently in acquiring just views of God, I have given 
the least important precept. With this we must join 
obedience to God's Will, so far aa we know it. or all intfl- 
lectual effort will avail us little. We may indeed by study, 
or hy living among enlightened people, acquire a jnat 
theory in regard to our Creator. But it will be Theory 
only. It will be a knowledge of words mora than of 
realities, — a vague superficial apprehension, — anle8s_' 
mind prepare itself by purifying obedience for an intimate 
knowledge of GodT Moml discipline is much more impor- 
tant than a merely intellectual one, for gaining just appre- 
hensions nf the Supreme Being. I beg you to consider 
. ^o know God we must have within ourselves some- 
thing congeniai.to.Him. No outward_IigIit, not ElfeSach- 
ifaga of hosts of angels, could give a bad man bright con- 
eeptioua of God. A man who yields himself up to selfish 
ambition, to avarice, to sensuality or to aloth, who sears his 
icienco and hardens his heart, is aa efiertually shutting 
his mind on the All-Good, aa he would deprive himself of 
the light of the sun by deadening the optic nerve, or hy 
destroying the structure of the eye. Intellectual learning 
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helps a man not a step towards God unless conj oined with/ 
^"^Birf! ppiT*ir.iiQ] fiTsnpliTie— 7 goYernment ot th e passions, 
rev erence for c onscience, and growing development of good 
principles and affections within. ThaJjifinfte^Spirit must 
b» revealed tQ,jis^in t he unfolding and operation of our 
OB IL Spirits, or w e shall never tfuIjT Kow Him . ~ "For 
example, Grod's Purity, or aversion to sin, may be read and ^ 
talked of, but is never understood, until conscience within 
us is encouraged to reprove all forms of evil. The solemn 
and tender reproof of this inward monitor alone enables us 
to know the moral displeasure of the righteous Lawgiver, 
in whose name and with whose authority it speaks. In 
the same manner we have a superficial knowledge only of 
God's Goodness, we know nothing of it intimately, until a 
Spirit of Love, bearing some resemblance to His own, 
springs up within ; until, through some conquest over the 
selfish principle, virtuous benevolence begins its work in 
our minds. This it is that helps us to comprehend the 
Father^ to recognize and respond to that Love, "which 
shines forth from every region of creation. Again, every 
man who has read the New Testament knows how it 
teaches that the mind is God's great work, and that it is 
destined to an immortal existence. But the mere reading 
of this in a book gives us no conception of the reality. 
Unless my own spirit makes progress in truth and virtue, 
and so reveals to me a measure of its power, and beauty, 
I may hear about Immortality, but I shall receive little 
more than a sound. Nothing external can tell me what a m 
plorions principle the Mind is. The sublimest work of the ^ 
Crjeative. Mind_ will be hidden from me. And Jiaviiig in 
Tny-Q3En heart nothing which s peaks o f f.hp Tmmnftipl Life, 
that doctrine will be but a word on my l^ips. I appeal to 
you all for a coiifirmation of this. I ask you whether 
thousands under the bright light of Christianity are not 
almost as ignorant, as the heathen, of the true God. Do 
not a few commonplaces or trite expressions, about his 
greatness, goodness, and mercy, uttered in a manner which 
shows that their meaning is not felt, make up their stock 
of knowledge on the sublimest realities? No outward 
teachjngjcan bring, us to a vision of the Divine Being. The 
soul must join with intellectual effort a m6fal~6pefation 
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upon itself. And Christianity contributes to our knowledge 
01 God, by nothing more than by setting this truth before 
us, by awakening a consciousness of our infirmities, and 
by inciting us to obey the conscience in its remonstrances 
against sin, and its monitions to duty. 

Would you then attain to the love of Grod with all the 
heart, and soul, and mind, and strength, begin with 
purifying yourself from all known evil. Let your fervent 
prayer be to Him to animate you in your conflict with bad 
passions and habits, and in steadfast obedience to His 
Will. With this purifying purpose of obedience, read the 
Scriptures ; and the simple passages, in which Jesus speaks 
of his Father, will open on your minds with new bright- 
ness. In this temper study the character of Jesus ; and in 
him, who was the image of the Father, you will learn to 
see more and more distinctly the fulness and freeness of 
Divine Benevolence. In this spirit of obedience look on 
nature, and observe the works of the Creator, and their 
beauty and harmony will become more touching, till 
gradually heaven and earth will grow eloquent in their 
Author's praise. In this spirit look into your own minds, 
observe what is good and great in the minds of others, 
and the Infinite Mind will more and more appear to you 
in his crowning creation, the human soul. And finally, 
with this purifying purpose of duty, pray for the Divine 
Spirit, and you will receive it. A secret Influence will aid 
your efforts after oneness with the Holy One. Peace, 
silent as dew, will distil on you from heaven. I believe 
too, that with such a temper and life, you may enjoy 
something more than distant communications from the 
Father of Spirits ; that you may be favoured with those 
blessed seasons of universal light and strength, of which 
good men have often spoken, in which the mind seems 
warmed by a new flame, and quickened by a new energy 
from on high, and which, though not miraculous, still 
bring with them a near consciousness of the Divine 
Original, and come like the very Breath of Cod upon the 
soul. Through these various methods, you will ascend,/ 
by degrees to a living communion with our Creator, 
which, however low compared with what awaits you in 
another life, will yet be lofty in contrast with all you 
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could have conceived of, in the beginning of your religious 
course. 

I close "with re-affirming the truth that I have aimed to 
impress. Religion is not an unnatural or unattainable 
good. Its germs exist in us all. We have, each of us, the 
spiritual eye to see, the mind to know, the heart to love, 
the will to obey Grod. Wpi ha.vpi a tSpiritna]..Ha,ture that 
may^ bear the image of Divine Perfection. Glorious, 
privilege ! Let us not cast it away. Let us not waste our 
souls on perishable objects. Fo r these s oul s may be come 
^^T^pl^^ ^^^ 4nrlwtf^niTig "nivinify They may even partake 
of the glory and the blessedness of the Living God. May 
we all, through a just exercise of intellect, and a sincere 
and purifying obedience, enjoy this gradual illumination 
and sanctification, which are the beginning of Heaven! 
You will then learn how cold is the most earnest language 
of the preacher, and how inadequately the loftiest human 
eloquence can unfold the blessedness of a spirit making 
progress towards fellowship with the All-Perfect One. 



aOD EEVEALED IN THE UNIVEESE AND IN 

HUMANITY. 

Proverbs viii. 1-4: ^^ Doth not Wisdom cryl and Understanding put 
forth her voice? , , , Unto i/ou, Men, I call ; and my voice is to the 
sons of Man" 

THE passage from which these words are taken is de- 
signed to teach that the Truth, which can guide us to 
Perfection and to Happiness, is teaching us always and 
everywhere ; that God surrounds us constantly with His 
instruction ; that wherever we go the voice of His Wisdom 
follows us ; that it is our own fault if we are not con- 
tinually becoming wiser and better. This universal pre- 
sence of Truth is the subject to which I ask your attention. 
To understand this will help us to understand our whole 
existence. For it will show us that under every lot we 
have exhaustless means of growth. And thus it will 
awaken us to new* faithfulness in the use of our privileges, 
and to new efforts in the pursuit of Groodness. 

Wisdom is omnipresent. Everywhere it comes to meet 
us. It shines in the sun. It irradiates the heavens. It 
whispers through all sounds of nature. It beams re- 
splendent from the characters of good and wise men, and 
more brightly still in our own sou's Our teachers are 
thus all around and within, above and beneath. Divine 
Wisdom is not. shut up within any book. It is. not heard 
from pulpits alone. It has better preachers than all 
ministers. And one great aim of the true minister is to 
help his hearers to understand wiser teachers than him- 
self, and to open their ears to more harmonious voices. 
By turning their minds to the lessons of every day, he 
should make them feel that they are in a higher than any 
human school, — in God's own School, the School of the 
Universe, — where always and everywhere they may be 
gathering treasures of Truth. 
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Jesus said: "I am the Light of the World." And 
wljeii did he say this ? At the moment when he was about 
to open the eyes of the blind man. To that man he was 
to be a light. And how ? By creating a new light for 
him? No! The light existed already. The sun was 
shining on him then in unclouded splendour. A thin 
membrane was the sole barrier between that blind man 
and the glorious world which lay around on every side. 
By lifting this veil Jesus gave him light. In a similar 
way Jesus Christ is a light to us spiritually. He creates 
no new truth ; for Truth is eternal. And what is still 
more important, he does not teach truth wholly new to 
men. The great principles of religion belong to Human 
Nature ; and they are manifested in all Grod's Works and 
in His Providence. We live in darkness, not because 
there is no Sun of Truth shining on and around us. For 
a spiritual light, brighter than that of noon, pervades our 
daily life. The cause of our not seeing is in ourselves. 
The inward eye is diseased or shut. Were that but 
opened, we should at once be introduced into a Spiritual 
Universe, fairer and more magnificent than the Creation 
which burst on the eye of the blind man, when Jesus said: 
" Eeceive thy sight." 

Wisdom is omnipresent. The greatest truths meet us 
at every turn.- Jesus came to reveal the Father. But is 
God, the Infinite and Universal Father, made known only 
by a single voice, heard ages ago on the banks of the 
Jordan, or by the sea of Tiberias? Is it an unknown 
tongue that the heavens and earth for ever utter? Is 
nature's page a blank? Does the human soul report 
nothing of its Creator? Does conscience announce no 
Authority higher than its own ? Does reason discern no 
trace of an Intelligence, that it cannot comprehend, and 
yet of which it is itself a ray ? Does the heart find in the 
circuits of creation no Friend worthy of trust and love ? 
O, yes ! G-od is on every side, not only by His essential in- 
visible Presence, but by His manifestations of Power and 
Perfection. We fail to see Him, not from want of light, 
but from want of spiritual vision. 

The same remark may be extended to Jesus' doctrine of 
Immortality, though with limitation. The future world 
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indeed is in no way laid open to the senses. But the idea 
of it is one of the most universally recognized among 
men. The thought of Immortal Life preceded Jesus. We 
meet glimmerings of it even in the darkest and most bar- 
barous times. T'he germ of this great truth is in our \ 
Nature ; in the Coiiscience, that includes as one of its 
elements a" presentiment of retribution; in the Reason, 
that beholds in the present an incomplete destiny, needing 
to be continued for the fulfilment of its end ; in the thirst 
f or Happines s, that is too deep to be satisfied on earfh, 
but opens into aspiration towards an infinitely Blessed 
Being ; in the love of moral goodness and beauty, which 
in proportion as it is cultivated awakens the IdeaT of 
spotless virtue and a desire of community with the .All- 
Perfect _One. The voice of our whole nature indeed, pro- y 
perTy interpreted, is a cry after higher existence. The 
restless activity of life is but a pressing forward towards a 
fulness of good not to be found on earth, and indicates 
our destination for a state more brightly beautiful than 
we can now conceive. Heaven is in truth revealed to us, 
in every pure affection of the human heart, and in every 
wise and beneficent action, that uplifts the soul in adora- 
tion and gratitude. For Heaven is only purity, wisdom, 
benevolence, joy, peace, in their perfected form. Thus the 
Immortal Life may be said to surround us perpetually. 
Some beams of its glory shine upon us in whatever is 
lovely, heroic and virtuously happy in ourselves or in 
others. The pure mind carries Heaven within itself, and \ 
manifests that Heaven to all around. 

In saying that the great truths of religion are shining 
all about and within us, I am not questioning the worth 
of the Christian Revelation. The Christian Religion con- 
centrates, the truth diffused through the universe, and 
pours it upon the mind with solar lustre. Still more it 
heals our blindness by exposing the passions and sins, 
which veil the mind against the light of the Spirit, and 
furnishing the means to remove the films, which gather 
over the inward eye and prevent us from seeing the revela- 
tions of Nature. We cannot find language to express the 
worth of the illumination thus given through Jesus_Christ. 
Bu_fc^we shaU err. greatly if we imagine that his Gospel is 
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t he only liglit, that every r ay comes to us from a si ngle 
Book, tha t no splendours issue from God's Works anJP ro* 
v iaence, tJHat we have no teacher in religion but the few 
pages bound up in our Bibles. Jesus Christ came, not 
only to give us his peculiar teaching, but to introduce us 
to the imperishable lessons which Gk)d for ever furnishes 
in our own and all Human Experience, and in the laws and 
movements of the Universe. He intends, not t hat we should 
hear his vqice alone^ but that we should open our ears to 
the countless voices of wisdom, virtue, piety, which now in 
whispers, now in thunderSj issue from tiie whole of Nature 
and "of Life. He does not give ua a. narrow system,. ayndl 
command us to bound inquiry within its limits.^ He does 
not prison reason by a rigid, formal creed. He gives us 
generous Principles, which we are to carry out and apply 
everywhere, and by which we are to interpret all existence. 

Tfft wlin nf.nrlipg unfiling hnf. flift T^ihlft, dn.f>pf jiot "t^^fly that 

bopk arig ht. "F or werft \% rightl y read, it would send hi m 
Rr instruction t o every crea ture that (Jo d hath made, and 
to every event wherein God is actin g. That reader has not 
read aright the Sermon on the Mount, who has not learned 
to read sermons in the changes of the seasons and in the 
changes of human history. Wisdom spoke through Jesus 
as her Chief Oracle. She beamed forth from the life and 
lessons of this Divine Saviour, with the pure unsullied 
glory in which she manifests herself in Heaven. But 
Wisdom does not confine herself to one shrine. Her light 
is not bounded to a single orb. To the humblest that calls 
she gives her responses. We live amidst a host of teachers 
of moral and religious truth. Unsought, unpaid, they be- 
set our i)ath. Eejected they still plead. They begin their 
ministry with our first breath ; and they do not forsake us 
in the last hour. 

In these remarks I have again and again referre d to Tw o 
Great Teachexfl* whio.h arft alw ays giying us lessons^ of Wis- 
dQBPLi__lst|^The Outward Universe ; and 2nd, The World of 
Thinking, Moral Beings. My chief purpose in this dis- 
course is to direct you to the voice of Wisdom that issues 
from Humanity. But the Revelation of God through 
Nature shall be briefly considered first. 

I. — The voice of Wisdom — that is of Moral and Religious 
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Truth — speaks to us from the Universe. What a blessing 
would it be to us, one and all, could we but really wake up 
to the glory of this Creation, in which we live ! Most men 
are actually asleep for their lifetime in this vast and magni- 
ficent world. Mighty changes are going on around them, 
fitted to entrance their souls in wonder and thankfulness ; 
and yet they are moved no more than if they were shut up 
in a mill, seeing only the perpetual revolution of spindles, 
and hearing only the monotonous hum and clatter of 
machinery. We might have been born amidst such 
machinery, had the Creator so pleased. And men's insen- 
sibility often seems to deserve no better lot. But inst ead 
of being pent within narrow walls, we live amidst this im- 
mea surable Uviver se. Instead of a few pale lamps giving 
only necessary rays, oceans of light daily overflow this 
planet whereon we dwell, with inexhaustible' spTehdouf and 
beauty. And the fire that sustains the life of earth's 
creatures is for ever freshly kindled millions of miles 
away. 

If I should be called to express in a word the most im- 
portant lesson that Wisdom utters in the Creation, I should 
say it is this. Nature everywhere testifies to the Infin ity 
of its Auth or. It bears throughout the impre ss o t the In - 
finite^ IFproclaims a Perfection illimitable, unsearcnabie, V 
tra5sceh3mg all thought and utterance. It is modelled 
an d moulded, as a who le an d in its least molecule^with 
grandeur, unfathomable Intelligence, and inexhaustible 
bounty. This is the glory of the Universe. And fpTbehold 
this is to underBtandlhe-Univerae. Until thus we seejhe 
Infinite in Nature, we have not learned the less on t hat 
Wisdom is everywhere teachiiTg. I say that the Infinite is 
revealed in all things. I do not except the most common. 
The stone falls to the ground by a force that controls the 
sun, the planets, and all worlds throughout immensity. 
Did not the dropping apple reveal to Newton that the very 
law, which brought that fruit to the ground, keeps the 
earth in its orbit, and binds creation into one harmonious 
whole? Behold the humblest wild flower. To produce 
that weed all Nature has conspired. Into itseK it receives 
the influence of all the elements — light, heat, and air. Sun, 
earth, and ocean meet to pay it tribute. The least thing 
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in nature acts upon all things, and is acted on by all ; so 
that each implies all and is represented in all. In a word, 
to understand the simplest work of God, th e Universe mu st 
becomprehended. For that work, however trail and tran- 
sient, couid not exist, did not all things else exist. It is a 
living part of this mighty living Universe. It has innu- 
m erable ties with the limitless Creation — conne xions too 
subtle, swift, andjBxerchanging^ for any finite inind to 
trace. Thus eacE minutest particle speaks of tEeXnfinife 
One, and utters the divinest truth wh ich can be declared 
on earth orin heaven. ^ 

Again, there is an impenetrable Mystery in every action 
and force of the Universe, that envelopes our daily exis- 
tence with wonder and makes sublime the familiar pro- 
cesses of the commonest arts. How astonishingly does 
Nature differ in her modes of production from the works 
of human skill. In a machine of man's making we can 
trace the motive power, and detect the arrangement 
whereby this power is transferred from part to part. But 
in Nature, so vibrating with motion, where is the Moving 
Energy ? Can you discern the all-embracing, all-pervading 
Force that gives the primal impulse to the moving whole, 
and perpetuates movement through immensity ; that wheels 
planets and suns in their vast orbits, and at the same in- 
stant quickens countless and multiform animals and plants? 
li Qpk at a grain of wheat ! That seed is the fruit of all 
harv ests of past ages smce the "c reatioh of the world. It 
carries us back to the hour when the morning stars sang 
for joy over the new-bom earth. In jL-axe .c entred the 
combined forces of suns and rains, of soils and climates, 
forjk period^ pjr which TSTstory has no record. And again, 
this liny seed has within it prolific energy to cover whole 
kingdoms, i t may be th e whole globe, with vegetation, and 
to multiply itself without end. On such mysteries as these 
the science of ages has shed little or no light. And they 
opeiT a deeper mystery^tllL _ What. .and. whence. is .that 
pri nciple ca lled iSe^ to which this seed owes its distinctive 
organic character, — which can modify and counteract the 
laws of nature, which can mould the plant to symmetric 
wholeness and imf old it into consummate beauty ? Life, 
th^_awful power, so endlessly various in the forms it 
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assumes, — Life that fills earth, air, and sea with motion, 
growth, activity, and joy, — Life that enlivens us, what is 
i t ? W hat sight can discern, what thought explore its 
mystery ? Thu s the._ Infin ite, th e My sterious, the U n- 
se archab l e meet s us, veiled in th<^ lowlipHt fireations . ^But 
th at which falls within the range of our senses is as nothing 
cQinpa red with the in visible, t h e intangib le, tEelhcompre- 
hensible, that lies^ beneath. And it Wisdom fhiis speaks 
through the minutest existence, what a voice comes to us 
from the Immensity, wherein we are encompassed ! 

What blessedness it is to dwell amidst this transparent 
air, which the eye can pierce without limit, amidst these 
floods of pure, soft, cheering light, under this immeasurable 
arch of heaven, and in sight of these countless stars ! An 
Infinite Univ erse is each moment opened to our view. AnS 
this Uni verse is t he sign and symbol of Infinite Power, 
Intell igence. Jb ^irity. B liss, and Love. It is a pledge from 
the Living God of boundless and endless communications 
of happiness, truth, and virtue. Thus are we alw ays in 
contact, if I may so say, wiihthe Infinit e, as comprehended, 
penetrated, and quickened by it. What unutterable import 
is there in the teachings of such a Revelation ! What a 
Name is written all through it in characters of celestial 
light ! A Spiritual Voice pervades it, more solemn, sub- 
limex_afid3hrillipg> than if the roar of oceans/ thunders, 

drlwinds and conflagrations were concentrated in one 
bu1*st of praise. This voice is all the more eloquent because 
it is spiritual ; because it is the voice in which the All-Wise 
speaks to all Intelligences. 

II. — ^This leads us to consider the voice of Wisdom that 
utters itself from the Spiritual World, the world of moral 
and intelligent beings, the Humanity of which we each 
form a part. This topic is immense. For the book of 
Human Nature has no end. New pages are added to it 
ever day through successive generations. The moral and 
rehgious truths, which Wisdom may draw from the human 
soul, from human life, from human experience, cannot be 
exhausted. From these I shall select one great lesson only, 
which all history attests. This lesson is tha t there is in 
"h^ima.n Tin.h]rft flin pIptripTit truly JPiyine, and_ worthy of^ all 
reverence ;f that the Infinite which is mirrored in the out- 
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in the inward 
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ward Universe is yet more brightly imaged i 
Spir itual Wor ld.; or, in other words, t hat man ha s powers 
an4.£nnciplps, predicting a destiny to which no boundTcan 
be prescribed, which are full of mystery, and e ven more in- 
comprehensible than those r evealed through the material 
cifea^ios,. ~ * 

That this is the lesson uttered continually by Wisdom 
through what we see familiarly in human life, is a doctrine 
that may startle some, who think that observation leads to 
very opposite results. To many persons, history and ex- 
perience seem to warrant no feelings higher than pity or 
contempt for their race. The error of these observers 
should be traced to two sources : first, they do not under- 
stand the highest office of Wisdom ; secondly, they rest in 
a half -wisdom which is worse than ignorance. To each of 
these errors a few words may be given. 

1. They who disparage Human Nature, do so from igno- 
rance of one of the highest offices of Wisdom. The chief 
work of Wisdom consists in the interpretation of Signs. 
To know what is present and visible merely is to know 
nothing. The great aim should be to discern what the 
visible present signifies, what it foreshows, what is to 
spring from it, what is wrapped up in it as a germ. Wis- 
dom sees the future in the present, for it sees in the pre- 
sent the signs of that future. T ^iis actual world may be 
defi ned as a wo rld of Signs. What we see isjbut t he sig n 
ojTwhat is unseen. Beneath the properties, which meet 
tie eye, lie others incomparably more potent. In life an 
event^isjthe jtrpphetic sign and forerunner of other coming 
events ; and its importance almost always consists, not in 
its own independent character, but in the tendencies and 
influences which are wrapped up in it, in the future good 
or ill of which it is the harbinger. These remarks p ecu- 
li ajrly apply to Human N ature. For of this it may be said 
that we know hardly anything but signs. It .has merely 
begun it s development. It has taken the first st ep onl y in >t 
an endless career. Its best emblem is the seed just shoo t- 
ing above th e surface of the earthy and struggling to dis- 
close its folded i)etals. That, which man has as yet felt 
and thought and done, is a foretoken only of what he is to 
feel and think and do. The worth of his best attainment 
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lies in what it prepares for. The present stage in Man's 
history, studied without reference to his future, would lead 
to endless error. For his highest improvement is but a v^ 
hint and faint foreshadow of his destination. 

2. The second consideration, by which may be explained 
the common erroneous estimate of Human Nature, is that 
most men rest in a half -wisdom, which is worse than igno- 
rance. They who speak most contemptuously of man tell 
the truth, but only half the truth. The wounds and sores 
of human nature, which they delight to expose, are real. 
In condemning human crimes they invent nothing, they 
exaggerate nothing. History and experience do testify to 
a widespread taint of selfishness and injustice in our Eace. 
They, who assert the greatness of human nature, do not 
differ on this point from its vituperators. They do not 
bandage their eyes. They see as much of guilt as the man 
of worldly wisdom. But here lies the difference between 
them and the worldly wise. Amidst the passions and 
selfishness of men they see another element— a Divine 
element, a Spiritual Principle. They. see powers and affec- 
tions always struggling against evil in the human heart, 
which are celestial in their nature, and which speak of an 
immortal destiny. In these they discern the true interpre- 
tation of Human Nature, in its origin and its end. 

Let us avoid half -wisdom. It is the root of the most 
fatal prejudice. We wrong individuals not so much by 
falsely ascribing to them defects, as by taking one-sided 
views of their characters as a whole. And in the same way 
we wrong our Eace. I am willing to concede to the man 
of worldly wisdom all his charges against existing society. 
I will go farther, and tell him that he does not compre- 
hend the depths of actual evil. For to do this requires a 
moral sensibility to which he has not attained. I have no 
eulogies to pronounce on the present condition of human 
nature, in even the most civilized communities. Our whole 
social fabric needs thorough, searching, complete reform. 
But I do not stop here. If I did, I should lose the great 
lesson that Wisdom proclaims from every page of history. 
Th is les son is, that Man, with all his errors, is a wonderful 
being, endowed with incomprehensible grandeur, worthy of 
Hfs'own incessant vigilance and care, worthy to be visited 
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with Infinite Love from Heaven. The Infinite is imaged in y^ 
h im more visibly than in the outward Universe. This is ^ 
the great truth to be learned from all our social combina- 

tionS. This i s the germ o f ^11 ^nnfirlpnf. i\j\{\ jnyf^]] f^fForf. 

for^human im proy pTnAnf It is the very root of Free In- 
stitutions. Fr«m it alone can spring high-toned moral re- 
lations and happy intercourse between men. This truth is 
the central principle of Christianity, and from failure to re- 
cognize this, our existing systems of education, policy, legis- 
lation and social intercourse, are poor, narrow and impo- 
tent. So great a truth is this, which I affirm as being 
taught from the whole of Man's social life. I know with 
what incredulity I shall be heard, when thus asserting that 
the only lesson, worth learning from society, is the one 
which as yet has been learned least. And unhappily false 
theology has joined with low worldliness in barring men's 
minds against its reception. But it is not less true, nor less 
important, because doubted and denied. Man really is a \ 
mysterious being, endowed with divine jpowers an d welcome d 
by a boundless gest^y. . Buch is tTie truth. And i hold it 
all the faster for the incredulity of theologians and men of 
the world. 

TfaiVing thus combated the disparaging views so preva- 
lent in regard to Human Nature, and having showed their 
origin, and proved that the very circumstances, which give 
them birth, if justly interpreted, are sufficient to refute 
them, I shall next aim to exhibit directly the testimony of 
human life to the Divine in Man. 

T 3^e subject i s so large, that it is best to fix attention on 
a sin gle point. And I go at once to the mi^st common, 

t hough the sublim est prThmpTft of Tna.Ti,-~f>ift Moral Pin rt- ^^ 

ciple. what is so common as the idea of Bight ? Where 
do we not meet with its presence, in all relations of human 
life, — in all systems of education, in our legislative halls, 
our historic memorials, our courts of justice, our tribunals 
of public opinion, our familiar conversation, our private 
friendships, our humane and religious organizations? The 
whole of human life is indeed a recognition in some way 
or other of moral distinctions. And no nation has existed, 
in any age, that has not caught a glimpse at least of the 
great principles of right and wrong. 
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T hft T?.ight. the Just, the Good, the Holy — these words 
express an excellence,_ihat awakens in n» prnnfippa^nf 
reverence and esteem, altogether distinct from the im- 
pulses we feel towards other forms of Grood. Conscience, 
in enjoining duty, reveals to us its supreme worth. The 
Right is higher altogether in its essential (yiality than the 
profitable, the agreeable, the graceful. It is that which 
must be done though all other things be left undone, that 
which must be gained though all else be lost. Other kinds 
of Grood are valued in consequence of their adaptation to 
our peculiar constitution. But Justice, Goodness and 
Bight deserve to be valued for their own sake. It is con- 
ceivable that we might have been so framed as to x>refer 
darkness to light, or to find nourishment in what is now 
poisonous. But a being so constituted as to see baseness 
in disinterested love and venerableness in malignity, would 
be an inconceivable monster. In truth we can no inore 
imagine such a mor al being than we can imag ine an Tntel- / 
li gent being who could think of a part as bemg greater t 
than the whole. To perceive the Right then is to reco gnize 
the Supreme G ood, that which is worthy of supreme love, 
that wnicli not only solicits us by promises of enjoyment, 
bu t utters the v oice of absolute command and claims 
sovereign dominion. Btow sublime" then is this principle 
of Bight, and Eow great the Mind of which it. is an 
element ! 

' Every human being I have said has this idea of Bight. 
This is not all. He has not only the idea of Bight ; but 
he himse lf is capable of Bectituder ^W^-^tb made not 
only to admire the Eight ; for the same faculty, that dis- 
cerns it as a Universal Law, proclaims it to be our own 
Supreme Law. Bight is not revealed to us as the glory of 
unapproachable beings, whom me must reverence at a 
hopeless distance. It is made known to us with the con- 
sciousness, that rectitude is bound up with our own lives. 
This we all feel. No experience is more familiar. And 
yet nothing more substantially great can be said of the 
Highest Being in the universe. Is there one among us 
who has never made a sacrifice to duty, never denied a 
passion, never foregone a pleasure, never borne a pain, 
rather than violate the inward law of Bight ? The power 
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of resisting evil exists io^gver y man, whe ther he will exer- y^ 
cise it or no t. The power of clinging to the Q-ood, the 
Just, the Holy, amidst trial and loss, — we all possess it. 
And we know that we have it ; for we are conscious of 
our degradation when we fail to use it. This power, so 
continually put forth by us all against inferior temptations, 
is a germ which may be expanded into a divine energy. 
In some men this celestial might is actually unfolded. 
And to them we should look, with grateful admiration 
and afEectionate homage, as the true revelations of Human 
Nature. T here have be en men, in whom the Bight,^he 
Good, the Holy, have awakened all-conquering. lov^; in 
whose spirits high moral excellence, such as was mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ, has shone with a brightness above 
the sun; who have concentrated the whole strength of 
their nature into the resolve of well-doing ; who have 
grasped and held fast duty with a deliberate energy, which 
has grown in proportion to the powers arrayed against it ; 
who could not be separated from the Bight by tribulation 
and distress, by persecution or famine, by the rack or the 
sword. These are the heroes of human history, who give 
effulgence to the records of the past. Such heroism, 
though rare, fs not superhuman. It is the expansion, the 
developed form only, of that very power, which every man 
puts forth, when he makes the slightest sacrifice to duty. 
V T ^s high rectitu de exists as a seed in every heart. It is 
inde ed th e very essence of humanity. 
~ In the preceding remarks, I have spoken of the princi]>le 
of Right in the human heart, as reveahng duty to the In- 
dividual. I now proceed to another view, which has all 
along been implied, but which deserves distinct exposition. 
You perceive what is Right and Good, and feel yourself 
bound to respect it. But is this all ? Does duty reveal 
itself-as-a per s onal ol^igftti^ir m e r e ly ,- er^-asuconliiiQd to 
yourafilL? Is a rule made known, by which you alone are 
to walk ? When justice, goodness, truth, purity, are urged 
on you by conscience, is there not a distinct conviction tiat 
these are not a merely personal obligation ? D o yo u not 
at ^nce recognize that a Law of Right is promulgated 
within you, to which all men are subject ? Still more, do 
you not feel that this great Law of Right binds not only 
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men, but all Intelligent Beings ; th at it is the law not of 
the earth only, but of the U niverse ? Does the Eight seem 
to you ITfransrentj'^arbitrafy' ordinance which may here- 
after be repealed, and to which other beings and men may 
be strangers ? Have you not, on the contrary, an intimate 
conviction th&,t the Right is as everlasting, as it is uni- 
versal ? Ju stice, go odness^ disinterestedness,, trutlu -purity , 
love^ do you not transport these ideas to Heaven? Are 
they not in fact the essential elements of your conception 
of Heaven ? Is Jit not through them that you imagine 
beings in higher stages of existence ? Is not the very idea 
of a higher being this, that the elements of Moral Per- 
fection dwell in him in fulness and unity, as they are not 
unfolded upon earth ? Here then we learn the greatness 
of Human Nature. This moral principle — the Supreme 
Law in man — is the Law of the IJniverse — the very Law 
to" which the highest beings are subject, and in obeying 
which they find their elevation and their joy. Then man 
and the highest beings are essentially of One Order. 
They form One Family. The same Spirit of Goodness 
enlivens all. To all there is the same Supreme Law, the 
same Supreme Grood! Imagination and genius, in their 
most inspired moments, can picture nothing in heaven 
brighter than Moral Goodness — that very Goodness, of 
which the germ unfolds in the humblest human heart. 
This Goodness is seen by us intuitively to be confined to 
no place, to no time, to be the growth of no nation and of no 
world, but to be universal, eternal, immutable, absolute, and 
worthy of highest veneration and love by All Spirits, for 
ever. Can we then look on the human soul, which is at once 
the oracle and the subject of this Universal and Eternal 
Law, as created only for time and this narrow earth ? 

As yet, we have but approached the true greatness of 
Human Nature. We x:Qmfi.now to views of tha.Soail which 
t hrill ju^ with transport, for the utterance of which all 
language is feeble, and towards which all thouglit is but a j 
faint approximation. Man, though human by nature, is \^ 
capable of conceiving the Tdea of God, or eiifefing into 
strong, close, tender and purifying relations with God, and 
even of participating in God's Perfection and Happiness. 
We hear this great truth unmoved. It is a truth to wake 
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t he dead ! It ought to exalt ou r whole lif e into joy . What 
I have thus far sa id is but a(prepar atioi3b> for this, j! have 
spoken of th^ principle ot the KighiT^he CFoodTIhe Holy. 
But without this Idea of God — ^the Perfect Being — the y/ 
moral principle would pine and die in its conflict with 
evil. I have spoken of the unbounded tendencies and 
aspirations of this principle; but without an Infinite 
Father for their object and support, such aspirations 
would be vain yearnings, and would soon give room to 
despair. Thisjnaoral^iiatu^^ the 

Right, is still weak and imperfect, needing to be nourished, 
fortified and fulfinedJi^LXgmmiinion with Supreme Ex- "^ 
cellence. It" needs aT^ ^e'ctBei^ for its love, an ALnigHty *^ 
Being for its trust, an^^yerlasting^feing under whose un- 
changeable aid it may unfold for^yer. It cannot live and 
move without faith in the <!l^ighteous Governor of the 
TIiuyera.e, who wiU repress wrongTcnd-reWard well-doing 
with the best of all recompenses, growing strength in 
highest virtue. Thus the moral nature of man feels after 
and must find God. The_reason, jwhy^men seeGod in the 
outward creation, is that their own Nature has an afiinity 
with Him^ and cann6t~T)e~uiifblclecl or tind~repose"without 
!^m. We comprehend and desire Him, because we carry 
His i mage ^in our Moral and Inte ll ectual Powersrand Hbe- 
cause these tend, to tneir source, istnere nothing great 
then in Human Nature?— Within it ia.wra.ppfid up this 
Idea M Gtod ; it is carried to Him by inward impulses and 
wants. I t sees in the outward creation God*s Omnipotence . 
But it hears in its own conscience the voice of God s 
Authority. I t feels itself vit -all y rplated tp God, not 
merely like matter by physical dependence, but by. a 
moral law. It has a consciousness of accountableness \ 
to Him, which in its degradation even it cannot throw off. 
It can reverence God, and still more it can love Him. Is 
there no grandeur in such a Nature ? The re can be no 
higher Idea in the uniy£rae_tlian tbig. of God. There can 
be no greatness like that of adoring Him, of harmony with 
His Goodness, of concord with His Will. TJiis ad orat ion, 
this concord__are not (mly within man's power, but they l vi. 
aye the very end of Ilis being ; and in no other Sestmy can ^ 
we find rest and joy. 
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It is true that the Idea of G-od ha8 been mournfull y 
o bscured by human passio ns. Still amidst the ruins of 
man's religiou s nature s ome celestial fire has slumber ed. 
And particularTy interesting is it to observe, >ir>w i\\c^ f^^n- 
sci ousness of some divine element in human nature has 
m ingled w ith t he grossest superstition . Thus we witness, 
widely spread among heathen nations, the practice of dei- 
fying distinguished men — legislators, patriots, heroes. But 
why were the greatest and best on earth believed to be 
raised to heaven ? Because the illustrious of the race were 
thought to be of the same family with the gods. There 
was gross superstition in this worship offered to the dead. 
B ut beneath that error, as ben e ath most errors, lay a great 
triitli. In that widespread practice, the affinit y betw een ^/ 
Grod and Man was dimly shadowed forth^ Therein ap- 
peared tHaFtrlSE, which nas since shone out so brightly 
in the union of the Human and the Divine, in the cha- 
racter of Jesus Christ, How sublime ly great is Man, when 

thus regarded a s a Spir itual Being in fellowship witk..lhe 
Infinite Spirit ! Within him is enshrined the Idea of God. 
He calls Q-od his Father. 

And now it may be asked, what are the practical uses 
of these views ? I answer, the greatest of all truths are 
the most quickening. And to nothing so much as to the 
obscurity, that eclipses them, is the low standard of the 
Christian World to be traced. Again is it asked, why I 
am so anxious to declare these views of human nature 
now ? I answer, I prize these views because they confirm 
my faith in Jesus Christ, and give reality to the great 
hope that Christianity sets before us. Jesus came, as ho 
taught us, to create men after the likeness of God, to 
breathe into men a divine virtue, and to prepare them for 
the heavenly life. The sceptic derides this good as unreal, 
because wanting in adaptation to our nature. But I look 
into human nature and cannot but feel that a being made 
for such a destiny, as Christianity reveals, must carry 
within him tokens presignifying his end. It is a joyful 
confirmation of my faith, then, to find in the human soul 
plain signatures of a Divine Principle, to find faculties 
allied to the attributes of God, faculties beginniiig !:<) 
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Tifo1<^ info fi^od's image, and presag e^ of a,Ti ?TYinnrkT;4n1 



Another practical use of the views now given of human 
nature is this. In proportion as they are received, they 
will transform essentially our modes of relationship, com- 
munication, and association with our fellow-beings. They 
will exalt us into a New Social Life. Indeed they will 
give an entirely new character to social intercourse. That 
intercourse must be determined by the estimate we form 
of human nature. He, who looks on man as Httle better 
than a brute, will live with men as brutes. He will be 
wanting in reverence for their rights and feelings. He 
will think only of making them his instruments. He will 
be anxious chiefly to raise himself above them by outward 
distinctions. He will care little how they are trampled 
under foot. He will scoff at the thought of living and 
dying for their happiness. Society is now degraded through 
all its laws, institutions, and customs, by the blindness of 
men to the Divine Principle within themselves, and one 
another. Once diffuse this great -truth -through-gQciety, 
and it will wort" a mightier revolution than politicians 
ever dfeainedT oE Tl will ennoble all social duties. It 
"win givesahctity to all social relations. It will breathe a 
deference and tender respect through manners, which will 
put to shame what now passes for courtesy. It will bring 
an end to that outward, ostentatious, superficial life, on 
which so many squander time, means, thought and their 
best powers. ItjwiUawa ken an intens e eff ort for dis- 
tressedjmmaaity^ IFwifl send far and wide a spirit of 
reform, from the nursery to the hall of legislation. It 
will substitute the holy tie of Human Brotherhood for all 
artificial bonds of social order. With this great t ruth in 
his heart a man cannot insult a fellow-man, for he beholds 
the Divine in the Human. He can call no being low in 
whom his own highest powers and affections are wrapped 
up. Can you conceive then of a truth so practical as this 
doctrine of the greatness of man as a moral being ? It 
will create a New Earth. 

And, finally, to speak of its highest use, how would this 
doctrine, brought home to the heart, transform our fellow- 
ship with God ! Time is wanting to unfold this great 
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subject now. It has never as yet been fitly unfolded. For 
want of an enlightened conviction of man's participation 
in a Divine Principle, religion in all ages has sunk more 
or less into superstition. It has bowed down to spirits 
which it ought to have uplifted. It has been deemed a 
means of propitiating a Higher Power, instead of being 
regarded as the ascent of the Soul to its Original, as the 
Divine in man seeking the Supreme Divinity, as a homage 
changing us into the Goodness we adore, and strengthening 
our disinterested love of fellow-beings with a Celestial 
Life. How earnestly to be desired is it, that religion 
should be thus raised from selfisji superstition into generous 
Communion with God. And never can it attain to this 
its true glory, till man shall better comprehend himself as 
a Child of God, and the filial relationship, inherent in his 
very nature, between himself and the Father of Spirits. 

My friends, how little do we know ourselves ! How un- 
just are we to ourselves ! We study everything else but 
the Divine Principle within our own Persons. The truth 
mayTJe on our lips. But in how few hearts does it live ! 
We need a New Revelation — not of Heaven or of Hell — 
''but of the Spirit within ourselves. 
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THE tJNIVERSAL FATHER. 

Romans iii. 29 : ^^ Is He the God of the Jews only ? Is He not also of 
the Gentiles 1 Yes, of the Gentiles also." 

THE writings of the Apostle Paul have met with a sin- 
gular fate. Thev were intended to reveal the Father's 
universal and impartial love ; and they have been used to 
represent Him as an exclusive and arbitrary Sovereign. 
They were designed to open the Kingdom of GTod to all 
men ; and they have been so distorted as to shut it on the 
many and confine it to the few. They breathe the most 
liberal spirit ; and yet from them have been drawn the 
main arguments for intolerant bigotry. Nothing stranger 
ever happened in the history of human thought. From 
Paul, the grand teacher of Divine Grace and Mercy, who 
lived to break down the barriers between Jew and Gentile, 
and to imite the human race in brotherly love, have been 
derived the mournful dogmas — that Grod elects a certain 
number to salvation, and dooms the rest to everlasting 
woe ; that the reception of an unintelligible creed is 
essential to man's redemption, and that they who hold 
this are authorized to denounce aU who reject it, as 
enemies of Grod and as unworthy of a place in the Church 
of Christ. 

From the history of Paul's Epistles, we learn how fatal 
it is to substitute the letter for the spirit of Divine Reve- 
lation, and how dangerous it is to read the Scriptures, 
without carrying into their interpretation our Reason, and y 
the light of Conscience. They have not been studied with 
the common intelligence and candour, which men carry to 
the persusal of other writings. And hence the free, bold 
language of the Apostle has been perverted from its 
original significance and made to support a system which 
reason and conscience revolt from, and which transforms 
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Cliristianity from the Gospel of glad tidings into the 
saddest message ever preached. 

The great design of Paul's Epistles was to vindicate 
the spiritual right of the Human Race against the exclu- 
sive bigotry of the Jews ; to manifest God as the Father 
of all men, and to teach that He did not shut Himself up 
in the land of Judea or the temple of Jerusalem ; that 
Jesus Christ came to save not one narrow nation but the 
whole world ; that the Kingdom of Heaven, the infinite 
blessings of the Gospel, were opened with boundless free- 
dom to Humanity universally. This is the great " Mys- 
tery," or in other words the long-hidden purpose of God, 
of which Paul speaks in such magnificent language. By 
this " Mystery " he meant no unintelligible dogma, but. 
God's merciful design, concealed from the ages, ** to gather 
together in One " the whole Human Family under Jesus 
Christ, to break down aU divisions between nations and 
classes, and to unite men of every kindred and condition 
in one Spiritual Worship of the TJniversal Father. Take 
with you this great truth, and you have the key to Paul's 
writings. Without it, the rich . treasures of that noble 
teacher will be a sealed book. 

In our text we have the central idea of Paul's Epistles. 
I shall first offer some remarks on the doctrine that God 
is "the God of the Gentiles," chiefly to strengthen our 
convictions of its truth ; then, in the second place, I shall 
consider the universal principle contained in this doctrine ; 
and thirdly, I shall apply this principle to our times and 
our own moral needs. 

I. — God is " the God of the Gentiles." To understand 
the full import of this sentence of Paul, we ought to con- 
sider the circumstances under which he wrote it. This 
proposition, which in our own days seems too trite to draw 
attention, manifested at that time an admirable generosity 
of soul. To the Jew, the Gentiles were odious. He 
thought it pollution to eat with them. He called them 
dogs. He was brought up in antipathy towards the 
heathen world, for which we can find no parallel. He 
claimed God as exclusively his God. In all the sufferings 
of his people he' was consoled by their peculiar relation to 
the Divine Being, by their supreme religious exaltation 
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above the rest of raankiiid. And he lived in the hope of a 
swift coming day, in which the Messiah was to avenge 
their wrongs, and to bow all nations at their feet. For a 
Jew to renounce this deeply-rooted and almost ineradicable 
pride, to come down from his height of vain-glory and take 
his stand among the despised and execrated Gentiles, to 
embrace them as brothers and assert their equal claim to 
Grod's love and the blessings of the Messiah's kingdom — 
this was an inward revolution, a triumph over passion, 
prejudice and education, such as we now can hardly esti- 
mate. Could we fully comprehend it, we should be filled 
with admiration for the moral grandeur manifested in the 
simple words of our text. Paul, in writing them, not only 
offered violence to all his earliest and deepest impressions, 
but put his life in peril. Such was the shock given by his 
language to the pride and passion of his people, that they 
thirsted for his blood, and wherever he travelled pursued 
him with murderous intent. So stirring were the words 
which we read with little emotion. I begin, as proposed, 
with offering a few remarks upon this doctrine, for the 
end of deepening our conviction of its truth. 

1. Q-od is " the God of the Gentiles," says Paul ; and 
do we not respond to this truth ? The heathen nations 
had indeed wandered far from God ; and to the Jews He 
seemed to have forsaken them utterly. But it was not so. 
The Universal Father was always in the deepest sense 
their God. How could He forsake the millions of His 
creatures spread over the face of the earth ? Judea was 
but a speck on the globe. Its temple was a point too 
small to be caught by the eye of the spectator, but a few 
miles off. Was the Infinite One to be confined to this 
narrow space ? Could His love be stinted to the few, to 
whom He had specially revealed his Will ? In the very 
darkest ages God was ** the God of the Gentiles." Though 
unknown, He was always near and never ceased to work 
within them. The heathen had their Revelation. Light 
from Heaven descended into their souls. They had the 
Divine Law " written in their hearts." God shone within 
them under the ideas of justice, goodness, and duty. No 
nation has been found, however sunk and degraded, on 
which these lights have not dawned. The rudest savage 
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discerns some distinction between right and wrong, the 
just and the unjust, the selfish and the kind. In every 
human soul there is a voice that whispers of the right, a 
reprover that strikes awe and awakens compunction, a 
prophet and judge that points, however indistinctly, to 
final retribution, a conscience that, however resisted, can- 
not be wholly silenced. In the rudest tribes we find some 
recognition of a Higher Power, some glimpse of d Future 
Life. And in all these ideas we see Grod working in the 
soul, for its redemption. Nor must we doubt that in the 
most corrupt nations He has met with loving homage and 
obedience, on which He has looked with parental favour. 
The Father has had many a temple in hearts which never 
knew his name. God keep us from the horrible thought, 
that the myriads who are buried in heathen darkness are 
outcasts from His love! Their spiritual wants should 
indeed move our compassion ; and the higher light is given 
us that we may send it to these brethren. But Brethren 
they still are. And they share largely and freely, as we 
do, in the love of the Father. Never does He leave Him- 
self without a witness. 

2. That God is ** the God of the Gentiles," we learn 
from the wonderful progress which human nature made 
in heathen ages. Remember Greece — that land of heroes, 
poets, sages ! God*s gift of Genius — one form of Inspira- 
tion — was showered down on that small territory, as on 
no other region under heaven. To Greece was given the 
Revelation of Beauty, which has conferred upon her lite- 
rature and works of art an imperishable charm, and made 
them, next to the Holy Scriptures, the most precious 
legacy of past ages. In that wonderful country we meet 
not only genius and triumphs of the intellect, but amidst 
degrading vices were manifested sublimest virtues. Socrates, 
choosing to die rather than refrain from declaring tte 
truth which God had given him for his people, was a tyi^e 
of the grand victim to truth and- humanity, who in Pales- 
tine was to enlighten and save future ages. Undoubtedly, 
Grecian philosophy was an imperfect intellectual guide, 
and impotent as a moral teacher. It often confounded 
God and Nature, speculated about immortality rather than 
believed it. and in some schools rushed into utter scepti- 
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cism. Above all, it had no quickening voice for the mass 
of men. It gleamed on a few high peaks, and left the 
peopled valleys without a ray. But was not Grod the God 
of the Q-entiles, when He awakened in the Greeks such 
noble faculties of reason, impelled them to such grand 
works of art, and by their patriotic heroism and peerless 
genius cairied so far forward the Education of the Human 
Eace? 

3. God is " the God of the Gentiles ; " and He was so 
just when He seemed to have forsaken them, by separating 
from them His chosen people. For why was the Jew set 
apart from the rest of mankind ? Why was the broad line 
drawn between him and the other children of men ? From 
a spirit of favouritism? From partiahty to one family 
above all others ? So dreamed the Jew. But nothing was 
further from the truth. The grand purpose of Provi- 
dence, in bestowing special spiritual favour on this people, 
was to prepare the way for the communication of an infi- 
nite good to the Human Eace. Abraham was called that 
in his seed all families of the earth might be blessed. 
Moses was the pioneer of Jesus. Judaism was a normal 
school to train up teachers for the whole world. The 
Hebrew prophet was inspired to announce an age of uni- 
versal light, when the knowledge of God was to cover the 
earth as waters cover the sea. Nothing in the history of 
the Jewish people shows them to us as God's personal 
favourites. On the contrary, their history is a record of 
Divine rebukes, threatenings, and punishments. Their 
very privileges brought on them peculiar woes. Their 
distinction was a fearful one. In ages of universal idolatry 
they were called to hold forth the light of pure Theism 
and the worship of One God. Unequal to this Spirituality, 
they continually fell from their allegiance, betrayed their 
trust, and drew down judgments, terrible as were ever 
inflicted upon a nation. At length when the time came, 
for which all preceding ages had been the forerunners, — 
the time, when the " partition wall " between the chosen 
people and the whole human family was to be prostrated, 
and the Jews were to receive the Gentile world into bro- 
therhood, — they shrank from their glorious task ; and 
rejecting mankind, they became themselves the rejected of 
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God. Tlieir past distinction served but as the occasion for 
their ruiD, by the proud and exclusive spirit that it had 
roused. Their temple, which they had refused to open 
to the nations, sank into a heap of ruins. And for 
ages they have been a scattered, despised, hated, spoiled, 
and persecuted tribe. Meanwhile, faith in One True God, 
of which they were uncoDscious heralds and prophets, has 
been spread far and wide throughout the Gentile world. 
Thus we see, that in the very act of selecting the Jew, the 
Universal Father was proving Himself to be the God of 
the heathen, even when He seemed to reject them. 

4. This doctrine of God's love to His heathen offspring 
is one which we Christians still need to learn. For we toe 
are apt, like the Jew, to exalt ourselves above our less 
favoured brethren. It is the doctrine of the mass of 
Christians even now, that the heathen are the objects of 
God*s wrath. All who live and die beyond the sound of 
the Gospel, it is thought, are doomed to endless perdition. 
On this ground indeed it is that most missionary enter- 
prises rest. We are called upon to send the Gospel where 
it is not preached, because men conceive that beyond the 
borders of Christendom God is an implacable Judge ; be- 
cause no other parts of the earth are believed to hold 
communication with Heaven ; because it is feared that the 
human being, whose fate it is to be born a heathen, carries 
to the grave an inherited curse, that will never be re- 
pealed. Well do I remember the shock once received 
from reading a missionary address, in which the speaker 
computed the thousands of the heathen world who would 
die during the few hours of the meeting ; and he asked 
his hearers to listen in thought to their shrieks as they 
descended into hell. But how can a sane man credit, for 
an instant, that the vastly greater portion of the human 
race is abandoned by God ? If Christianity did actually 
thus represent the Character of God, we might well ask 
what right we have to hold or to diffuse such a religion. 
But among all the false gods of Heathenism can one be 
found more unrighteous and more cruel than the Deity, 
whom such a system offers as an object for our worship ? 
For the Christian Eeligion nowhere teaches this horrible 
faith. And still more no man in his heart does or can 
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believe such an appalling doctrine. Utter it in words men 
may ; but human nature forbids them to give it inward 
assent. Were the Christians, who profess it, deliberately 
to consider what such a doctrine means, and bring it home 
to themselves as a reality, — could they distinctly once con- 
ceive that every hour, by day and night, thousands of 
their fellow-beings are plunged by the never-ceasing anger 
of God into an abyss of endless woe, — how could they 
endure even to exist ? They would look on this world as 
a hell, and long to escape from the sway of its merciless 
despot. No ! The human heart is a far better teacher 
than these gloomy systems of theology. In its secret 
depth it believes, what perhaps it dares not put into 
words, in Q-od*s Impartial, Equitable, Universal and 
Parental Love. 

n. — In the second place, I now proceed to declare the 
doctrine of our text in its most oiniversal form. We read 
scripture to little profit, if in passages relating to local or 
temporary events, we do not discover Universal Truths, 
equally applicable to all places and times. The language 
of the text admits of a spiritual translation. It contains 
an immutable truth for all ages. This truth is that God 
loves equa lly all human beings, of all ranks, nations, con- 
ditions and characters ; that the Father has no favourites . 
and makes no selections ; that, in His very beingaJHejs \ 
Impartial and Universal Love. This is the fundamental 1 
Truth of the Christian Religion, entering into and glorify- 
ing all its other truths. Let us glance at a few of its 
evidences, as given in the Natural and the Spiritual 
Universe. 

1 . This grand Truth of God's universal and impartial 
love is taught clearly in Nature, by all the works of the 
Creator. And this testimony is of great worth. For 
God's Works are of the same authority with His Word. 
These are His Two Voices, which are and must for ever be 
perfectly harmonious. And we should distrust all inter- 
pretations of the Scriptures, which disagree with the truths 
derived from the Universe. The Univers e teach es that 
God ia the God of all, and not of. the. JEfiF* When you 
look through nature, what mark of a partial Deity can you 
discover? Does nature teach the favouritism of her 
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Author ? The central truth of the Universe is, that God 
governs by general laws, which bear alike on all beings, 
and are plainly instituted for the good of all. We are 
placed under one equitable system, which is administered 
witli inflexible impartiali^" l^oTa blessing reaches any 
one of us Tnit by ordinances, which provide for all fellow- 
creatures. This glorious sun, does he not send as glad a 
ray into the hovel as into the palace ? Does he not glorify 
the same spectacle for every eye ? The few opulent may 
monopolize indeed a human artist's works, may inclose his 
pictures in their galleries, and shut them out from com- 
mon gaze. But what are the pictures of all artists com- 
bined when compared with tlie Inajestuj beautj^ 
serene skies, these golden or gloomy clouds, these ample 
prospects of earth and sea, which Providence paints each 
day anew with living colours, and spreads out in harmo- 
nious proportions before all His children's eyes ! Does 
the rain fall upon a few favoured fields ; or does the sap 
refuse to circulate except through the flowers and trees of 
a certain tribe? Some men indeed may prosper above 
their fellows. But it is by turning to account the great 
laws which are acting for the benefit of others, as well as 
for themselves. The farmer, who grows the best wheat 
on the most fertilized soils, owes his success to no partial 
bounty, but to his study of seeds and composts, and his 
obedience to those laws of cultivation which all may apply. 
N ature is impartial in her smiles. She is impartial also 
in her frowns? Who can escape her tempests, earthquakes, 
and destructive powers ? For whom does she still the 
raging waves? Young and old, the good and evil, are 
wrapped in the same destroying flame, or plunged in the 
same overwhelming sea. Age and infirmity spare -no 
privileged class. We may spend our treasures in rearing 
walls against malaria and pestilence. But Providence has 
no favourites. Pain, disease and death break through 
the barriers of the strong and rich, as well as of the 
humble and the poor. Still more do the awful natural 
catastrophes, which are interpreted by superstitious fear 
into expressions of peculiar wrath, fall without di stinc tion. 
Thus, in a word, the lesson of the Universe is Grod's Im- 
partiality. He has One Law, One Love, for all. 
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2. I have called nature to testify that Q-od is the Q-od of 
all. Butoutward nature is not Q-od's highest manifesta- 
tion. In religion the" Umversat. ^'a.thf^r" l{L."3rjSYealed~a8 
working in the human soul, and as imparting to man His 
own Spirit. And is this spiritual agency of God capri- 
ciously confined ? Are any human beings excluded from 
its influence? God*s Spirit, like Himself, knows no 
bounds. There is no soul to which He does not speak, no 
human abode into which He does not enter with His best 
gifts. Especially do the histories of distinguished saints, 
philanthropists, and men of genius disprove the notion of 
a local or partial agency of &od*s Spirit. From the huts 
of the poor, from the very haunts of vice, from the stir of 
active business, as well as from the stillness of retired life, 
have come forth the men, who, replenished with spiritual 
gifts, have been the guides, comforters, lights, regene- 
rators of the world. It was from a fishing boat on the 
small sea of Q-alilee that Q-od's most effectual ministers of 
universal religion were called. Those humble voices are 
now listened to reverently in the schools, churches and 
palaces of all civilized Christendom. Nor was this a sin- 
gular case. We have here but an illustration of a Univer- 
sal Law. We learn from it that Q-od is working on 
human souls in all times and places, and that men in 
eveiy lot and sphere receive His Inspiration. At this 
moment we have a striking example of this fact, in the 
great reform that is stirring our whole nation.^ Who no w 
are jthe mos t awakening preachers of Temperance in our 
country? KS^ iniiirsters o f relJ g ion, -not they -who never 
ran into excess." Prom the very sinks of ihtemperance, 
from shbps~feeking with vapours of intoxicating drink, has 
God raised up witnesses against this vice. Lips, from 
which yesterday drunkenness sent forth oaths, like blasts 
from hell, now entreat the wanderer to return to virtue. 
Bloated countenances, on which excess once effaced the 
lines of humanity, are now radiant with kind sympa- 
thies, as they, who but lately were reeling sots, win 
back old companions from the way to ruin and disgrace- 
ful death. Is God's Spirit then confined to the habita- 

^ The Wasbington Temperance Movement. 
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tions of the refined and respectable, the well-ordered and 
sober ? Can we not see how He enters the lowest haunts 
of guilt and shame, and there finds ministers of truth and 
sanctity ? 

III. — Having briefly considered these plain but decisive 
proofs of G-od*s Impartial and Universal Love, I proceed 
to make an application of this Principle to ourselves. We 
do not need the doctrine for the particular purpose for 
which Paul used it. But other distinctions between men 
remain, distinctions of outward rank and condition, of 
nation and colour, of character and culture, on the ground 
of which men separate themselves from one another. 
What a strangeness, coldness, reserve, and hardness of 
heart, what self -exaltation and exclusiveness, grow out of 
trifling differences, which are designed by Q-od to create 
mutual dependence, and to bind us more closely to ©ne 
another ! Time will permit me to dwell upon two only of 
these illustrations now. 

1. Let me first ask, is Q-od the Father of the rich only ? 
Is He hot also the i^'athef l)flihe poor? How incredibly 
men exaggerate the distinctions of outward conditionTT'he 
prosperous are prone to feel as if they are of a different 
race from the destitute. But to the Possessor of Heaven 
and Earth, to whom the treasures of all worlds belong, 
how petty must be the highest magnificence and affluence ! 
Does the Infinite Spirit select as His special abode the 
palace with its splendid saloons, rich tapestries, loaded 
tables, and blazing lamps? Does He fly from the hut 
with its rugged walls and earthen floor, its cry of half- 
famished childhood, its wearing cares, and iU-requited 
toil ? On the contrary, if God has a chosen spot on earth, 
is it not the humble dwelling of patient, unrepining, trust- 
ful, virtuous poverty ? From the dwellings of the down- 
cast, from the stern discipline of narrow circumstances, 
how many of earth's noblest spirits have grown up ! 
Voices, which have shaken nations, have in infancy not 
seldom asked alms. Men of genius, whose works have 
filled the earth with light, have owed their training to the 
kindness of strangers, and their early life has been a 
folom struggle for bare existence. But why enlarge upon 
what countless biographies of the greatest saints, scholars. 
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poets, statesmen, philanthropists, attest ? Bring it to a 
supreme proof. When Q-od sent His Beloved Son into the 
world, did he summon Architects and Artists to rear for 
him a splendid palace ? May we not still learn a lesson 
of Divine Wisdom from the manger at Bethlehem ? We 
celebrate this incident of the Birth of Jesus in our 
churches. Poets sing of it. Painters illustrate it. But 
do we recall it when we meet the beggar in the streets, or 
pass the hovel with its patched windows, leaking roof, and 
smoky walls ? 

2. Once more I ask, i s Go d the Gk) d of the good opl y> or 
is He not also the God of the wicked ? Grod indeed looks, 
we may believe, with peculiar approval on the holy, up- 
right, and disinterested. But He does not desire spiritual 
perfection and eternal happiness for them more than He 
does for the most depraved. The Scriptures even seem to 
represent God as peculiarly interested in the evil. Jesus 
illustrates God*s love to the fallen by the parable of the 
shepherd, who, having a hundred sheep and losing one, 
leaves the ninety and nine to go after that which is lost, 
and he adds : " There is more joy in Heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, than over ninety-nine just persons 
that need no repentance." The good do not and ought 
not to absorb God*s love. For the evil have within them 
equal capacities of goodness. In all men lies, however 
hidden, an infinitely precious germ of love and holiness 
waiting to be quickened. And to the all-seeing eye this is 
never lost. It calls forth unutterable love. Yes! God 
loves the most evil. We in our conceited purity may with- 
draw from them, may think it pollution to touch them, 
may say: "Stand off." But God says to His outcast 
child: "Come near." 

Do I speak to those who have escaped gross vice ? Bless 
God for your happiness. Eejoice in the propitious circum- 
stances, which have conspired for your safety. But do 
not feel as if God were exclusively your God. Set up no 
insuperable barrier between yourself and the fallen. Even 
if you are inwardly as well as outwardly pure ; if you are 
restrained from self-indulgence, not by external motives, 
such as custom, opinion and interest, but by deep abhor- 
rence of evil, do not imagine yourselves peculiarly 
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favourites of Q-od. Who of us can claim such peculiar 
favour on the ground of unsullied virtues. How many 
wavering steps can we retrace in our past lives, how many 
lapses, how many wanderings, how many falls ! Can we 
remember no critical moments, when what is called chance 
determined our characters and conduct, when, if oppor- 
tunity had seconded our will, we too might have joined the 
outcast ? Do you not feel that you owe what you are to 
the grace of God, which bore with your frequent frailties, 
to the inward reproofs of His Spirit, to the warning voice 
of friends whom His Providence placed around your path, 
to events which startled you into reflection, to holy 
thoughts and subduing suggestions, which were breathed 
upon your soul you knew not whence ? Who can review 
his own history, and fail to ascribe his salvation to the 
mercv of Q-od ? What sincere man does not feel himself 
boimd by a common experience and a common nature to 
the reform of his race ? A truly good man will indeed 
know that he is good, will practise no deception upon him- 
self, will be conscious of his progress, and grateful for it. 
But he will find that he has become what he is by reliance 
upon God*s Infinite Goodwill. He will not indulge in a 
self -exalting persuasion of his superiority. He knows that 
he has risen by leaning upon a Higher Power than his 
own. He knows how, .midst a thousand misgivings, in 
moments of self-reproach and compunction, he was up- 
held by confidence in that free love of God, which never 
forsakes the most unworthy. This great truth, that 
God*s parental love extends even to the worthless, is the 
strength of the good man from the beginning of his con- 
flicts with evil to the end. Through his own victories he 
learns to hope for like triumphs in the most erring. His 
virtue, regarded thus as God's work carried on amidst 
much imperfection, becomes a bond of union with the 
vicious. His own spiritual history proves to him that 
there is a vital energy in the human soul, which vice, 
however it may deaden, cannot destroy. He despairs of 
none. He commits all to the love of the Universal Father. 
To him God is not the God of the good only, but also of 
the evil. 
• In speaking thus of the tenderness due to the evil, I 
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have no desire to extenuate guilt, or to break down the 
distinction between virtue and vice. The distinction is 
real. We must never confound him who acts from prin- 
ciple with one who is enslaved by passion. That false 
courtesy, which treats all alike, is treachery to God. We 
ought to look on the base with indignation. But indigna- 
tion may be blended with an earnest desire to recover the 
wrong-doer. This union of stem rebuke with tenderness 
we know to be possible, for we experience it towards our 
children, relatives, and friends, when they go astray. We 
ought to detest vice, whether in ourselves or in those most 
dear to us. But as we love ourselves while reproving our- 
selves most bitterly, so should we love our erring fellow- 
creatures, whilst we frown upon and firmly oppose their 
sins. Indeed the only true love for the bad is that which 
abhors their corruption, and seeks to arouse in them a like 
abhorrence. Love can pierce the conscience like a two- 
edged sword. No violence of anger is so awful as the 
calm rebuke of love. The tenderness, that apologizes for 
wickedness, is among the worst forms of cruelty. Whilst 
Q-od looks on the evil with never-failing compassion, and 
desires their recovery to virtue. He sends appalling judg- 
ments on the impenitent. And, in our sphere, we are to 
feel and to express the same irreconcilable hatred against 
all wrong-doing. I plead for no sickly lenity towards the 
fallen in guilt. I would not disarm the judge seated in 
each man's breast. This inward oracle seldom pronounces 
too severe a sentence upon a crime. We spare ourselves 
and others too readily. The true tone of indignant virtue 
is rarely heard in this compromising world. Conscience 
must never be silenced. Still the most evil are not for- 
saken by God. He is for ever their Father, and they are 
His immortal children. For ever He welcomes them to 
return to their loyalty, that they may become angels of 
purity and light. This truth let us never forget. No 
measure of wickedness should estrange us from our fellows 
or sever the tie of humanity. Never must we harden our 
hearts against our brethren, however debased. For their 
repentance and restoration we should earnestly pray and 
strive, and should rejoice to pour upon them every 
spiritual aid, encouragement, and consolation. Thus have 
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I sought to illustrate by these two applications the 
Universal and Impartial Love of Q-od. 

And now, in closing, let us ask ourselves distinctly, what 
was the guilt of the Jews, against which the Apostle so 
earnestly protested? What was it that levelled their 
temple to the dust, turned Jerusalem into a heap of ruins, 
arid scattered their nation like chaff throughout the earth ? 
It was their proud separation of themselves from their 
Eace. Their crime was their claim to God*s exclusive 
favour, their unwillingness to receive their fellow-men to 
equal privileges, their denial of G-od's impartial love to all 
His children. And will not the same spirit bring the 
same ruin upon us? Separation of ourselves from our 
race is spiritual death. It is like cutting off a member 
from the body ; the severed limb must perish. No matter 
what separates us from our fellows, — whether it be rank, 
wealth, culture, genius, or even virtue, — if our good 
qualities or our good deeds cut us off from sympathy with 
our race, they become our ruin. Nothing: is. so odious in 
God!s Bight as that pride, that presumptuous spirit of dis- 
tinction, that haughty-looking down upon others, which 
leads men to magnify what is peculiar in their condition, 
intellect, or character, and to erect this into a barrier be- 
tween themselves and mankind, Jesus detested and con- 
demned no quality in His countrymen so severely, as he 
did this separating pride. Even the grossest excesses 
of sensuality shocked him less than the spirit of the 
Pharisee. The spirit of the Pharisee still survives in a 
thousand forms. It is the spirit that, on the ground of 
some special advantage, whether of outward gain or inward 
acquirement, says to the less privileged: "Stand apart." 
Christianity calls upon us to recognize in all men the same 
Immortal Principle, the same germ of Divinity, the same 
Image of God. 

Thi^spirit of Universal Humanity is the very soul of 
our religion. ~As yet its heavenly power is scarcely felt. 
Therefore it is that so few of the blessings of Christianity 
appear in Christendom. Alas^ we lack humanity. We 
talk of it, we profess it, but we contradict its essential 
principles in character and in life. We rear partition 
walls of distinction betwQcn ourselves and fellow-beings. 
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We exaggerate petty differences. We hedge ourselves 
round with conventional usages. Nor can we, if we would, 
without severe struggle, break through these obstructions 
to universal love. Our habits, our established modes of 
thought and action, the manners and fashions of society, 
all hem us in. Unconciously and perpetually we violate 
man's highest right, the right to be regarded and treated 
as a Child of G^od. Man's noblest Relationship is practi- 
cally denied. The grand light, in which this tie ought to 
be viewed, has hardly even dawned upon us. What a 
regeneration it will be throughout all society, when men 
learn fully to believe in their Spiritual Relationship to 
One Heavenly Father! We hold this truth in words. 
Who feels its vitalizing power? When brought home as 
a reality in social life it will transform the world. Then 
will the New Heaven and the New Earth be created. Then 
will our race become a peaceful and blessed Family, a 
Temple of true Filial Worshippers. All other reforms of 
society are superficial. Until men's eyes shall be purged 
to discern in one another, even in the most degraded and 
fallen, a ray of the Divinity, a reflection of God's image, a 
moral and a spiritual nature within which Q-od works, and 
to which he proffers heavenly grace and immortal life ; 
until they shall thus recognize and reverence the Eternal 
Father in all His human Children, the true bond of Com- 
munion will be wanting between man and man, and be- 
tween man and God. Till then, under all forms of law 
and courtesy, will lurk distrust and discord, infusing pride, 
jealousy, and hate into the individual heart, into domestic 
life, into the intercourse of neighbourhoods, into the policy 
of nations, and turning this fair earth into the likeness of 
helL But a Better Day is coming. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand. A purer Christianity, however slowly, 
is to take the place of that which bears but its name. Can- 
not we become the heralds of this Better Day ? Let our 
hearts bid it welcome ! Let our lives reveal its beauty and 
its power. 
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Luke xii. 7 : "Even the very hairs oft/our head arc all numbered,^ 

HOW ought we to live with our Creator — as strangers 
or as children ? How are we to worship Him — as a 
distant being or as near to ns ? What is His relation to 
us — that of a remote Sovereign, who takes no immediate 
and special care of individuals, or that of a Parent, who, 
whilst provident of his whole family, watches over every 
particular child ? 

These are great questions, and happily our Religion 
answers them fully. However indistinct Nature's teachings 
may be upon these points — ^however insufSicient unassisted 
reason may be to establish the truth of a minute and 
constant Providence, extended to each single creature — 
however strong may be the appearances of a general order 
of the Universe, to which the interests of private indivi- 
duals are sternly sacrificed — still, as Christians we are 
assured that God in His government of the whole does not 
forget the parts, that He is the Father of each, as well as 
of ALL intelligent beings. 

It is the Perfection of Wisdom — the distinction of an 
All-comprehensive Mind — to embrace at once the concerns 
of a vast community of beings and the interest of every 
single member, to conjoin the enlarged views of a Universal 
Sovereign with the minute inspection and tender care of a 
Father. And such is our God. He is the God of all, and 
yet He is my God. At the same moment He pervades 
heaven and earth, taking charge of the sustenance, progress, 
and growing happiness of the unbounded creation, and He 
is present with me, as intent upon my character, actions, 
wants, trials, joys, and hopes, as if I were the sole object 
of His love. 

This view of God we all have a deep interest in impress- 
ing on our minds. We must strive to combine, in our 
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conception of Him, the thoughts of a Particular and a Uni- 
versal Providence. On the one hand, we must not narrow 
His loving care, as if it were mindful of ourselves alone, 
nor think of Him only as doing us good. For this would 
be to rob Him of His Infinitude, and darken the splendour 
of His boundless beneficence. Such a view would make 
religion the nurse of selfishness, and convert our connexion 
with the Supreme Being into one of self-interest. Never 
let us try to monopolize Q-od. Never let us imagine that 
God exists only as administering to our individual wants. 
Never let us for an instant forget His relation to the Uni- 
verse. Let us adore Ilim for the streams of bounty which 
flow unceasingly from the foimtains of His life, to all His 
countless creatures. But on the other hand, beware lest 
in thus enlarging your views of the Infinite One, you lose 
your hold of the correlative truth — that though all beings 
of all worlds are His care, though His mind thus embraces 
the Universe, He is yet as mindful of you, as if that Uni- 
verse were blotted out, and you alone survived to receive 
the plenitude of His care. God's relation to you is not an 
exclusive one, but it is as close as if it were. Judge not of 
the Infinite Mind by your own. Because you, frail men, 
when you extend your care over a city, a community, or a 
nation, overlook the concerns of Individuals through in- 
capacity of comprehending in one view the vast and the 
minute, the whole and its particles, do not thence imagine, 
that the Infinite Spirit cannot be perpetually caring for 
you, because He cares for the immense Community of 
Spirits. Never conceive that your actions are overlooked 
and forgotten, because of the multiplicity of agents and 
beings who are to be guided and governed. Never fear 
that your wants are forgotten, because the boundless Crea- 
tion sends up a cry to its common Father, and He has an 
infinite Family for whom to provide. Never think that 
your characters are objects of little interest, because in- 
numerable orders of beings of higher attainments and 
virtues attract the regards of this mimificent King. Were 
you His only creature alive. He could not think of you 
more constantly and tenderly, or be more displeased with 
your resistance to duty, or feel more joy in^our fidelity to 
right, than He does now. 
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The human mind, apt to measure G-od by itself, has 
always found a difficulty in reconciling the two views 
which have just been stated. Through this propensity it 
fell into Polytheism, or the worship of many gods. Want- 
ing a Deity who would watch over their particular interests, 
and fearing that they would be overlooked by the Father 
of all, men invented inferior divinities, — gods for each 
particular country and nation, — and still more household 
gods, divinities for each particular dwelling, that they 
might have some Superior Power beneath which to shelter 
their weakness. Under Christianity even the same diffi- 
culty has been and still is felt. To this we must ascribe 
the exaltation of Saints into divinities in the Catholic 
Church. And among Protestants, not a few make the 
Universal Father a partial deity, and appropriate His 
blessings to their sect, as if fearing that they should lose a 
portion of His favour, by supposing Him to be as gracious 
to all human beings as to themselves. 

I. — But there is no inconsistency in at once believing 
in God*s Particular Providence and in His Universal Pro- 
vidence. He may watch over All, and yet watch over 
Each, as if Each were All. There is a simple truth, which 
may help us to understand, that God does not intermit His 
attention to Individuals in consequence of His inspection 
of the Infinite Whole. It is this. The individual is a 
living part of this living whole, — vitally connected with it, 
— acting upon it and reacted upon by it, — receiving good, 
and communicating good in return, in proportion to his 
growth and power. From this constitution of the Universe it 
follows, that the whole is preserved and perfected by the care 
of its parts. The General good is bound up inthe Individual 
good. So that to superintend the one is to superintend 
the other ; and the neglect of either would be the neglect 
of both. What reason have I for considering myself as 
overlooked, because G-od has such an immense family to 
provide for ? I belong to this family. I am bound to it 
by vital bonds. I am always exerting an influence upon 
it. I can hardly perform an act that is confined in its 
consequences to myself. Others are affected by what I am, 
and say, and do. And these others have also their spheres 
of influence. So that a single act of mine may spread and 
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spread in widening circles, through a nation or humanity. 
Through my vice, I intensify the taint of vice throughout 
the Universe. Through my misery I make multitudes sad. 
On the other hand, every development of my virtue makes 
me an ampler blessing to my race. Every new truth that 
I gain makes me a brighter light to Humanity. I ought 
not then to imagine that God's interest in me is diminished, 
because His interest is extended to endless hosts of Spirits. 
On the contrary, Q-od must be more interested in me on 
this very account, because I influence others as well as 
myself. I am a living member of the great Family of All 
Souls; and I cannot improve or suffer myself, without 
diffusing good or evil around me through an ever-enlarging 
sphere. My hearer, you are not to think of yourself as 
neglected, because God has an innumerable company of 
children to care for. One of the methods, by which He 
cares for these various children, is to make provision for 
your progress. The interests of others, as well as your 
own interests, require that the Universal Father should 
watch over your progress. For just so far as you are wise, 
disinterested, and happy, you will become a universal 
blessing. Be not disheartened then by looking round on 
the immense Creation, and thinking that you are but 
one among millions ; for these millions have a living inte- 
rest in each one. You as an individual cannot but spread 
good or evil indefinitely around you, and through succeed- 
ing generations. 

In these remarks we have seen, that from the intimate 
and vital connexion between the Individual and the Com- 
munity of Spirits, God in taking care of each person is 
taking care of the whole, and that there is a perfect har- 
mony between the General and the Particular supeiinten- 
dence of God. From the same vital connexion of beings, I 
derive another encouraging view, leading to the same result. 
I learn from it that God's attention to His whole Creation, 
far from withdrawing His regard from Me, is the very 
method whereby He is advancing my especial good. I am 
organically connected with the great Family of the Uni- 
versal Parent. Plainly then it is for my happiness, that 
this Family should be watched over and should prosper. 
Suppose the Creator to abandon all around me, that He 
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might bless me alone, should I he a gainer by such a 
monopoly of Q-od's care ? My happiness is manifestly 
bound up with and flows from the happiness of those 
around ; and thus the Divine kindness to others is essen- 
tially kindness to myself. This is no theory ; it is the fact 
confirmed by all experience. Every day we receive per- 
petual blessings from the progress of our race. We are 
enlightened, refined, elevated, through the studies, dis- 
coveries, and arts of countless persons, whom we have 
never seen, and of whom we have never even heard. Daily 
we enjoy conveniences, pleasures, and means of health and 
culture, through advancements in science and art, made in 
the most distant regions. And in so far as we possess 
elevated, disinterested, and holy characters, or enlarged 
intelligence, have not these been cherished and encouraged 
by the examples, writings, deeds, and lives of far- spread 
fellow-beings, through all ages and nations ? How much 
would each of us assuredly be advanced in happiness, 
wisdom, virtue, were the community around us — were all 
the persons with whom we hold intercourse — more humane 
and more heavenly ! Is God then neglecting us in His 
care of others ? How could He bless us more effectually 
than by carrying forward the great Spiritual System, to 
which we belong, and of which we are living parts ? We 
may well believe that so close and vital are the connexions 
throughout Q-od's Universe — between this world of ours 
and other worlds — that the Human Race is benefited by 
the progress of all other Orders of Beings. So that the 
Creator is providing for your happiness and virtue, in the 
care which he extends over the diverse systems of worlds 
around, and over the higher ranks of Spirits in the 
Heavens. This happiness we may, indeed we do, lose by 
vice^by a spirit of self-love — hostile alike to the Creator 
and to his creatures. But this will be our self-imposed 
doom. Such isolation will not come from neglect on the 
part of our Heavenly Father. For He designs to make us 
all blessed beings together, in a blessed universe. 

II. — Thus having seen how consistent is the doctrine of 
Q-od's care for the whole with the doctrine that He watches 
minutely over every Individual, let me now ask you to 
look at this doctrine more closely, in its practical applica- 
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tions. Consider what afPecting ideas it involves ! Accord- 
ing to this truth, we are, each one of ns, present to the 
mind of God. We are penetrated, each one of us, instant 
by instant, by His all-seeing eye ; we are known, every 
single person of us, more interiorly by Him, than we are 
known to ourselves. Moment by moment, the Living God 
sustains us ; and His own Life continually flows into us 
through His omnipotent good-will. Moment by moment. 
He intends and does us good ; and no blessing comes to 
us without His immediate loving purpose. In fine, and 
above all, the Holy One never loses sight of our character 
and conduct. He is present to inspire sentiments, sug- 
gestions, motives, and to grant us aids and opportimities 
for spiritual growth. He witnesses and delights in our 
virtues. And He too witnesses and condemns every sin. 
Let us never be unmindful of this last view. Because 
God is always near, intending and doing us good, we must 
not imagine that His relation to us will secure our happi- 
ness, if we are unworthy in spirit and in life, i It is true, 
that nothing but good can come from God. But never let 
us forget that this very good may be turned into evil, 
through our perverseness. Let us remember — it is a 
solemn truth — that from our very nature our happiness is 
entrusted to our own keeping. We are endowed with that 
awful power of Free- Will, without which virtue cannot be. 
For ourselves we must determine, whether God's gifts shall 
fulfil their end in promoting happiness, or whether they 
shall be turned into bitterness and woe. There is not one 
blessing in existence, not even God's choicest gift, which 
may not through our neglect, abuse, and perversity, be- 
come a source of misery. So that God's connexion with 
us, intimate as it is, is yet no pledge of happiness, without 
our own concurrencejj 

Intimate and tencJer, beyond our highest conception, is 
our Heavenly Father's relationship to us ! He is incessantly 
our creator and renewer, our upholder and benefactor, our 
witness and judge. The connexion of all other beings with 
us, when compared with this, is foreign and remote. The 
nearest friend, the most loving parent, is but a stranger to 
us, when contrasted with God. No words can adequately 
express this living alliance of the Creator with His creatures. 
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Our bodies are less closely united with our minds, than is 
God with our inmost self. For the body may be severed 
from the soul without working its destruction. But were 
God to forsake this thinking principle, it would instantly 
perish. How near to me is my Creator ! I am not merely 
surrounded by His influence, as by this air which I breathe, 
I am pervaded by His agency. He quickens my whole 
being. Through Him am I this instant thinking, feeling, 
and speaking. And knowing thus the intensity and the 
extent of this relationship, how is it possible that I can 
forget Him ! 

My hearers, I have thus turned your attention to this 
sublimely affecting subject of our vital connexion with 
God, not for the purpose of wakening temporary fervour, 
but that we may feel the urgent duty of cherishing these 
convictions. If this truth becomes a reality to us, we shall 
be conscious of having received a New Pbinciple op 
Life. The man who has begun to understand, believe, 
and feel, that jffe, as a Person, is an object of perpetual 
regard to the Infinite Creator, and that the Supreme Being, 
takes a personal interest, not merely in his present welfare, 
but in his everlasting progress, has attained to vastly 
higher regions of thought and emotion, than one who is 
aware only of his connexion with the outward, mutable 
world, can even conceive of. Were a person, who had 
lived in ignorance of all beyond mere sensitive existence, 
suddenly to receive a clear impression of God*s all-em- 
bracing Presence, he would imdergo a greater change of 
condition, than if he were to awake some morning in a 
wholly new world, peopled by new beings, clothed in new 
beauty, and governed by laws such as he had never known 
by experience. He would be uplifted with the assurance, 
that at length he had found for his soul an All- sufficing 
Object of veneration, gratitude, trust and love, an unfail- 
ing source of strength for every mortal weakness, an ex- 
haustless refreshment of his highest hope, an ever-spring- 
ing fount of holy emotion, virtuous energy and heavenly 
joy, infinitely transcending all modes of good to which ho 
had been wont to look. In a word, he would be utterly 
transformed. 

On the other hand, in degree as by faithlessness I lose 
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sight of my intimate relationship with God, I am bereft of 
inward peace, of the desire for progress, of power to escape 
from myself. The future grows dim, and hope dies. A 
change comes over me, like that which befalls the traveller, 
when clouds overspread the sky, when gathering mists ob- 
scure his path, and gloom settles down upon his uncertain 
way, till he is lost. The light of life is a constant con- 
sciousness of Divine Fellowship. But we should not expect 
a sudden manifestation of the Infinite One to our souls. 
Gradually we must attain to this serene trust in God's all- 
protecting care, incessant mercy, and inspiring influence. 
The blessing will not be less real, because it comes upon 
us gently, according to our spiritual progress. There is 
no rest for our souls except in this ever-growing commu- 
nion with the All-Perfect One. 

m. — How then can we attain to an abiding conscious- 
ness of living relationship with the Living God ? How can 
we reach the constant feehng that He is always with us, 
offering every aid consistent with our freedom, guiding us 
on to heavenly happiness, welcoming us into the immediate 
knowledge of His perfection, into a loving fellowship with 
Himself? Some one may say : "I am conscious of having 
thus far lived very much as if there were no God. My 
mind is dull, my heart is cold. How shall I awake to 
perceive, to feel, to love, to serve, to enjoy this Living 
God of whom you speak? " There is time for but a brief 
reply; and I shall confine myself to what seems to be 
essential, as the first step, in this approach to true Com- 
munion with the Father of Spirits. 

My belief is, that one chief means of acquiring a vivid 
sense of God*s Presence is to resist, instantly and resolutely, 
whatever we feel to be evil in our hearts and lives, and at 
once to begin in earnest to obey the Divine Will as it speaks 
in conscience. You say that you desire a new and nearer 
knowledge of your Creator. Let this thirst for a higher 
consciousness of the Infinite Being lead you to oppose 
whatever you feel to be at war with God's Purity, God's 
Tinith, and God's Eighteousness. Just in proportion as 
you gain a victory over the evil of which you have become 
aware in yourself, will your spiritual «ye be purged for a 
brighter perception of the Holy One. And this in its turn 
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will strengthen you for a yet more strenuous resistance of 
sin, — which will prepare you for still more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Divine Nature and Character. This 
attainment to a knowledge of God and this instant resis- 
tance of Sin are most intimately and vitally related. 
Neither can advance beyond the other. For God, as the 
All-Good, can be known only through our own growing 
goodness. No man living in deliberate violation of his 
duty, in wilful disobedience to God's commands as taught 
by conscience, can possibly make progress in acquaintance 
with the Supreme Being. Vain are all acts of worship in 
church or in secret, vain are religious reading and conver- 
sation, without this instant fidelity. Unless you are willing 
to withstand the desire which the inward monitor, en- 
lightened as it always is by this Divine Spirit, condemns, 
you must, you will, remain a stranger to your Heavenly 
Father. Evil passions and^ensual impulses darken the intel- 
lect and sear the heart, f Especially important is it— indis- 
^ pensable indeed — that self-indulgence and seK-will shall be 
determinedly withstood. While these enthrall us, never 
can we comprehend the true glory of God. For His glory 
is Perfect Love. If we would have our souls become the 
temples of the Supreme Being, filled with His light and 
joy and peace, we must utterly cast out the foul spirits 
which are at enmity with the Divine purity and dis- 
interestedness. J 

Would you really know your Creator, would you become 
truly penetrated with the consciousness of His Presence, 
wo\J.d you become indeed alive to His Goodness, then 
show your sincerity by beginning at once an unflagging 
warfare with that habit, that passion, that affection, be it 
what it may, which conscience this moment assures you is 
hostile to God's Will. You need not go far to learn how 
you may gain more vivid views of God. The sin that now 
rises to memory as your hosom sin, let this first of all be 
withstood and mastered. Oppose it instantly by a detes- 
tation of it, by a firm will to conquer it, by reflection, by 
reason, and by prayer. Such a spiritual conflict, trifling 
though it may appear, will do more, than can all other 
influences combined, to fit you for a near, strong, affec- 
tionate intimacy with your God. And without such a 
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struggle of your will — which is but another name for 
Repentance — you can never draw a step nearer to the All- 
Holy and All- True. He will always be to you a God afar 
off, wrapt in clouds of terror. It is customary to recom- 
mend reading the Bible, religious worship, meditation, as 
means of awakening religious sensibility, and they are all 
important as means. I would on no account disparage 
them. Use them all. But use them in connexion with 
this primary obedience to conscience, this resolute resistance 
of your peculiar temptations. For without this all other 
means of religious discipline will but mock you. They 
may generate a temporary fervour, and kindle an occasional 
flash of devout feeling. But such religious emotion will 
be but local and transient, sinking into gloom when you 
most need its guiding light, never brightening to full day, 
nor filling the firmament of your soul with noontide 
peace. 

My friends, in this discourse I have spoken to you of the 
great Truth, that the Infinite God is for ever around and 
within each one of you ; that our Heavenly Father is inte- 
rested personally in each one of you ; that the Author of 
the Universe is as near to you as your very life ; that the 
Giver of all good is incessantly doing you good. By com- 
prehending this Truth you can gain the means of a happi- 
ness, such as the whole world cannot give, and which no 
change in existence can take away : incorporate it with 
character. Let it call forth your love and trust in their in- 
tensest energy. And you will have found a resource, refuge, 
treasure, a fount of strength, courage, hope, and joy truly 
inexhaustible. Earnestly strive then to open your inmost 
souls to the influence of the Infinite Being, till you are 
filled with his fulness. Are there none here, in whom this 
touching truth of an Everlasting Father always and in- 
stantly sustaining and quickening, recreating and renewing 
us, lies dormant; to whom reason, conscience, nature, 
tradition, the words of Jesus, the calls of countless bles- 
sings, speak ineffectually to rouse their gratitude to the 
Almighty Friend, from whom all blessedness flows forth ? 
One day such hardness of heart towards the " Father of 
lights, from whom cometh down every good and perfect 
gift," will appear to us, what it really is, as the heaviest 
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guilt that a free and intelligent creature can contract. As 
you love your immortal souls, withstand its fatal sway. 
The doom it brings is spiritual death. Seek aid from 
Heaven instantly and for ever to subdue it. Let the 
Living God be supreme in your thoughts and hearts, as 
He is supreme in the universe. Consecrate to Him un- 
reservedly the Spirits which He called into being, that He 
might make them perfectly one with Himself. 
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1 Timothy iv. 10 : " We trust in the Living God'^ 

RELIGIOUS Trust is the subject of the present dis- 
course. I shall consider first its Principle, and 
secondly the Good which it is authorized to propose as an 
End. And my aim will be to quicken this germ of Divine 
Life in every soul. 

Trust — Confidence — is an essential element of human 
nature. We begin life in a spirit of trust, and cling with 
confidence to our parents and the guardians of our infancy. 
As we advance in years, though deceived and betrayed, we 
still must anchor our trust somewhere. We cannot live 
without some being to lean on as a friend. Universal dis- 
trust would turn social existence into torture. The most 
miserable man in the community is he, who finds none to 
confide in, who believes in no kindness around him, who 
detects nothing but selfish indifference, or hate, at home 
and abroad. This universal distrust is so unnatural, 
indeed, that it never prevails in a sound mind. It is the 
first stage of insanity, and if indulged ends in overturning 
the reason. 

We were born for confidence in other beings ; and woe 
to him that cannot trust ! Still confidence brings with it 
suffering; for all are imperfect and too many are false. 
There are none who do not sometimes disappoint us. How 
rare on earth is that constant fidelity, over which time and 
place exert no power. Almost every one is too intent on 
self and selfish interests, to be perfectly just or generous to 
those even who lean upon him most. When purest in pur- 
pose, our best friends, through want of judgment, heart, 
and will, confer but little of the good we long for. Trust 
never can find full repose, till it has found the Perfect 
Being, and expands under His unchanging Faithfulness into 
the sure hope of unbounded good. 
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Observe what a harmony there is between our nature and 
God. The principle of Trust, as we have seen, enters into 
the very essence of the human soul. We live by it. And 
yet, confined to the society of fellow-beings, our confidence 
is continually mocked, and sometimes yields to heart- 
withering scepticism as to all human good-will. Trust 
seeks Perfect Goodness. Its natural tendency is towards 
an Infinite and Immutable Being. In Him alone can it 
find rest. Our nature was made for God, as truly as the 
eye was made for the light of God's glorious image, the 
sun. 

There are two questions to which I particularly ask your 
attention : 

First, what is the Principle of Eeligious Trust ? 

Secondly, what is the Good, for which we may trust in 
God? 

I. — ^In answering the first of these questions, I would 
observe, that Eeligious Confidence rests on God's Parental 
Interest in Individual Pebsons. To apprehend and 
believe this truth, is to plant the germ of Trust in God. 
This truth is not easily brought home to the heart, as a 
reality. Let me try to illustrate it. When we look round 
upon the Creation, what strikes us first is the Law of Suc- 
cession among all orders of living beings. Plants and 
animals spring from others of their own kind ; and, having 
unfolded their distinctive powers to a certain limit, pass 
away. The various Races continue, but the Individuals of 
each race come and go, appear a little while, and then 
vanish to make room for their successors. Man is subject 
to the same law. He is born, passes through graduated 
stages, grows to a certain limit of maturity, and then 
apparently declines and disappears. The first impression 
given to a superficial observer of the world is, that the 
Individual is of no great worth in the sight of the Creator. 
The Race of man is upheld, and seems to be destined to 
perpetual existence. But the Individuals, of whom it is 
composed, appear to have nothing enduring in their nature. 
They pass over the earth like shadows cast by a flying 
cloud, leaving for the most part as slight a trace behind. 
They break like meteors from the abyss, and are then 
swallowed up in darkness. There are indeed plain marks 
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of kindness, in the laws of nature, under which they for a 
time exist. Many provisions are made for their enjoyment 
during their brief career. But the benevolence, that gives 
them existence, seems more intent on producing an endless 
Series of beings, each receiving but limited and imperfect 
good, than on raising the Individual to a substantial and 
endiunng felicity. According to this view, God is the 
Author of fugitive, mutable existences, from love of variety, 
multiplicity, and development, however transitory these 
several existences may be. If we rest in such views of 
God, our Confidence must be faint. We may indeed hope, 
from His power and goodness, that the Human Race will 
continue, and still more that this Race will improve. But 
that God will take an enduring interest in Individuals, that 
Single Beings, out of this ever-changing multitude, will 
attain to exalted and imperishable good, we cannot trust. 
We cannot be confident that this or that Individual will on 
the whole enjoy its fair share of good ; for, whilst Nature 
is fruitful of provisions for the Human Race, yet multi- 
tudes of our fellow- beings are so far excluded from them as 
apparently to suffer far more than they enjoy. 

There are too many who stop at the superficial view of 
Divine Providence which has now been stated. And con- 
sequently they have no Trust in Him that deserves the 
name. They acknowledge Him indeed as the Author of 
the short-lived multitudes around them, and of the transi- 
tory good that they enjoy. But His Paternal interest in 
Persons they do not comprehend. They judge of God from 
what they see ; and that is only mutable and transient. 
The Race of man may seem indeed to them to be perpetual ; 
but they see no promise of perpetuity for Individuals. 
Accordingly they have little or no confidence in God, for 
themselves or for others, regarded as Persons. But every 
individual mind is essentially greater than it shows itself 
to be. No mind brings itself fully out in expression or 
action. On the contrary, what it says and does is but giv- 
ing a sign of its inward power. When a man of genius 
produces some beautiful work of art or thought, or when a 
hero or philanthropist devotes himself to some grand enter- 
prise, do you not feel as if each particular effect were a mea- 
sure of his spiritual energy ? Does not one brilliant thought 
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of a philosopher or poet reveal to you a Centre of intelli- 
gence, a living force of Will, which, far from being ex- 
hausted, must for ever radiate in new and brighter forms ? 
Mind is not a power to be measured like material forces. 
Under new excitements every mind puts forth new faculties, 
not only undreamed of by others, but unknown to itself. 

Now if this is true of each human mind, how can we be- 
lieve that it is less true of the Divine Mind ? Who, that 
beholds this immense Universe, can imagine that the In- 
telligence, which gave it birth, is spent, and that nothing 
is to be looked for from it, but effects precisely similar to 
those which we now see ? Survey the multiplied forms of 
life upon this earth, then lift your eyes to the heavens ; 
and can you conceive that He, who framed and moves 
these countless worlds through boundless space, in benefi- 
cent order, has no purpose beyond those which are un- 
folded to U8, creatures of a day ? Are we not surrounded 
by signs of an Infinite Mind, and may we not be sure that 
such a Mind must have unfathomable counsels, and must 
intend to bestow unimagined good ? Can we believe that 
Human Nature was framed by such a Being for no higher 
spiritual development than we now witness on this planet ? 
Is there not, in the very incompleteness and mysteriousness 
of Man's present existence, a proof that we do not as yet 
behold the End for which he is destined ; that the Infinite 
Father has revealed but a minute portion of His Scheme 
of boundless mercy ; that we may trust for infinitely richer 
manifestations than we have experienced of His exhaust- 
less grace? 

I have given one answer to the objection, that our Trust 
in God must be measured by what we now observe in the 
experience of mankind. I have said that, from the very 
nature of Mind, and especially of an Infinite Mind, we 
ought to expect immeasurably greater good than we actu- 
ally behold. But there is another reply to the sceptic, and 
to this I invite your particular attention. Our Trust, you 
say, must be measured by what we see. Be it so. But 
take heed to see truly, and to understand what you do see. 
How rare is such exact and comprehensive perception. 
And yet without it, what presumption it is for us to under- 
take to judge the purposes of an Infinite and Ever-living 
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God. Whatever creature we regard has actually infinite 
connexions with the Universe. It represents the everlast- 
ing past of which it is the effect. It bears signs of the 
endless future, towards which it tends and leads the way. 
He thcQ, who does not discern in the present the Past and 
the Future, who does not detect behind the seen the Unseen, 
does not rightly understand it, and cannot pass judgment 
upon it. The surface of things, upon which your eye may 
fail, covers an Infinite Abyss. You understand this sur- 
face, only so far as you trace in it the signs of a mysterious 
Depth beneath. You say : " The Individuals of the human 
race are frail, fugitive beings, springing up, growing, pass- 
ing away like the plant or brute ; and how can we regard 
the Eternal God as deeply interested in such transitory 
creatures, or trust in Him as pledged to bestow on them an 
Everlasting Good?" Are you sure then that you compre- 
hend the human being, when you speak of him as sub- 
jected to the same law of change and dissolution, which all 
other earthly existences obey ? Is there nothing profounder 
in his nature than that which you catch sight of by a 
casual glance ? Is there no quality that takes him out of 
the rank of the living creatures beneath him in the scale ? 
Are there within him no elements which betoken a Perma- 
nent and Enduring Existence ? 

Consider one fact only. Among all outward changes is 
not every man conscious of his own Identity, of his con- 
tinuing to be the same, single. Individual Person ? Amidst 
the composition and decomposition of all substances around 
him, does he not feel that the thinkiag, feeling, willing 
Principle within remains One, undivided and indivisible 
Essence? Is there not a Unity in the Soul, that distin- 
guishes it from the dissoluble compounds of material 
nature ? And further, is this Person made up of mutable 
and transitory elements ? Is it a mere reflection and image 
of the passing shows of earth and sky ? Is it a mere echo 
to the sounds which vibrate and die away in an ever-moving 
creation ? On the contrary, who does not know that he has 
faculties to seize upon Everlasting Truth, and affections 
which aspire to reach an Everlasting Good ? Have we not 
all of us the Idea of Right, of a Divine Law older than 
time, and which can never be repealed? Is there not a 
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Voice witliia the conscience, that we feel to be not a pase 
ing sound, but the delegate of the Eternal and Altnightj 
Have we uot conceptions of Immeusity, within which all 
finite beings are embraced, of Absolute Being, over which 
no change haa power? Have wu not the Idea of One, who, 
ia the name to-day, yesterday, and for over ? Have we not. 
capacities for attaciung ouraelvea to this Infinite and Im- 
mutable Being, of adoring the All-Perfect, of loving the in- 
effably Good ? Are ■pe not all conscious of a Power aboTO 
all powers of nature, of choosing and holding to this Good 
through life and death, though all that is mightiest and 
most terrible in creation should eonapjre to sovor us from 

it? 

Haa such a being as man then no signs in his nature of 
Permanent Existence? Ia ho to be commingled with the 
fugitive forms of the ihaterial world ? There ia a wonder- 
ful paaaion, if I may so apeat, in human nature for the 
Immutable and TJuchangea.ble, that gives no slight indica- 
tion of its own Immortality. Surrounded with constantly 
varying forms, the mind is alwaj-a labouring to find, behind 
these transitory types, a fixed Reality, upon which it can 
rely. Amidst the incessant changes of Nature, it longs to 
discover some settled Law, to which all movements are 
subject, and which can neTer chaDge, Indeed the great 
work of science is amidst mutation to find this immutabie, 
umversal, and invariable Law. And what deep joy fills 
the mind of the philoBopher, when, throughout apparently 
ineitricable confusion, he can trace aome great Principle, 
that governs all events, aud that they all show forth? Man. 
lovea the Universal, the Unehangeable, the Unitary. He 
meets bounds on every side ; but these provoke, as it were, 
an inward energy, by which he scales and overleaps them. 
His physical frame fills but a few feet of apace ; and yet in 
thought he reaches forth to grasp and measure Immensity. 
He lives in moments, in mere wavelets of time ; and yet he 
looks backwards aud forwards into Eternity. Thus the 
very narrowness of his existence excites in him a thought 
of boundless and endless life. Can you east a hasty glance, 
even, on such a being as this, and say that you see nothing 
but evidences of a transient career; that the Race may 
last, but that the Individual will bo lost ; that tho fleeting 
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generations of men find their best type in the vapours, 
which, exhaling from the ocean, gather into clouds for a 
moment, and then evaporate or fall in drops to the depth 
whence first they sprang ? You argue, you say, from what 
you see. But you look on men, as the savage looks on 
some exquisite invention, of which scarcely one of its many 
uses dawns upon his mind, or as the child gazes upon some 
beautiful work of art. Seeing, you see not. What i& 
most worth seeing in man, is hidden from your view. You 
know nothing of Man truly, tiU you discern in him traces 
of an Immutable and Immortal Nature, till you recognize 
somewhat allied to God in his Reason, Conscience, Love 
and Will. Talk not of your knowledge of men, picked up 
from the transient aspects of social life ! With all your 
boasted knowledge of human nature, you have but skimmed 
its surface. Human Nature, in its distinctive principles, is 
to you as yet an unrevealed mystery. 

It is not then to be inferred, from what we see, that God 
does not take an interest in the Individual, and that He 
may not be trusted as designing great good for each par- 
ticular Person. In every human mind He sees powers 
kindred to His own — the elements of angelic glory and 
happiness. These bind the Heavenly Father's love indis- 
solubly to every Single Soul. And these divine elements 
authorize a Trust utterly unlike that which springs from 
superficial views of man's transitory existence. 

II. — ^Thus are we led to the second question that I pro- 
posed to consider: What is the Good for which, as 
Individual Persons, we may trust in God ? One reply im- 
mediately offers itself. We may not, must not tmst in 
Him for whatever good we may arbitrarily choose. Experi- 
ence gives us no warrant to plan such a future for our- 
selves, as mere natural affections and passions may crave, 
and to confide in God's Parental Love as pledged to indulge 
such desires. Human life is made up of blighted hopes 
and disappointed efforts, caused by such delusive confi- 
dence. We cannot look to God even for escape from 
severest suffering. The laws of the Universe, though in 
general so beneficent in their operation, still bring fearful 
evil to the Individual. For what then may we trust in 
God? I reply, that we may trust unhesitatingly, and 
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without a moment's wavering, that God desires the Perfec- 
tion of our Nature, and that He will always afford such 
ways and means to this great End, as to His Omniscience 
seem most in harmony with man's moral freedom. There 
is but one True Good for a spiritual being, and this is 
found in its Perfection. Men are slow to see this truth ; 
and yet it is the key to God's Providence, and to the mys- 
teries of life. Look through the various ranks of existence, 
which fall beneath our observation, and is not the good of 
every creature determined by its peculiar Nature ; and does 
not the well-being of each consist in its growth towards its 
own special Type of perfection ? Now how can man be 
happy but according to the same law of growth in all his 
characteristic powers ? Thus the enjoyment of the body is 
found to be dependent on and involved with the free, 
healthy, and harmonious development — that is the Perfec- 
tion — of its organization. Impair, or derange any organ, 
and existence becomes agony. Much more does the happi- 
ness of the Soul depend upon the free, healthy, and harmo- 
nious unfolding of all its faculties. Intellectual, Moral, 
Spiritual Perfection — or, in other words, that life and 
energy of Eeason, of Conscience, and of Will, which brings 
our whole spiritual nature into harmony with itself, with 
our fellow-beings, and with God — this alone deserves the 
name of Good. So teaches Christianity. For this religion 
has for its great end to redeem the soul from every disease, 
excess, infirmity, and sin, to re-establish order among its 
complex powers, to enfold within it the principle of duty as 
its guiding law, and to develop it in the beauty of perfect 
rectitude and imiversal love. Now for this Good, we may 
trust in God, with utter confidence. We may be assured 
that He is ready, willing, and anxious to confer it upon us ; 
that He is always inviting and leading us towards it by His 
Providence, and by His Spirit, through all trials and vicis- 
situdes, through all triumphs and blessings; and that 
unless our own will is utterly perverse, no power in the 
universe can deprive us of it. 

Such I say is the Good for which we may confide in 
God, the only Good for which we are authorized to trust in 
Him. The Perfection of our Nature — God promises 
nothing else or less. We cannot confide in Him for 
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prosperity, do what we will for success ; for often He dis- 
appoints the most strenuous labours, and suddenly pros- 
trates the proudest power. We cannot confide in Him for 
health, friends, honour, outward repose. Not a single 
worldly blessing is pledged to us. And this is well. God's 
outward gifts — mere shadows as they are of Happiness — 
soon pass away ; and their transitoriness reveals, by con- 
trast, the only True Good. Reason and conscience, if we 
will but hear their voice, assure us that all outward eleva- 
vation, separate from inward nobleness, is a vain show ; 
that the most prosperous career, without growing health of 
soul, is but a prolonged disease, a fitful fever of desire and 
passion, and rather death than life; that there is no 
stability of power, no steadfast peace, but in immovable 
principles of right ; that there is no true royalty but in the 
rule of our own spirits ; no real freedom but in unbounded 
disinterested love ; and no fulness of joy but in being alive 
to that Infinite Presence, Majesty, Goodness, in which we 
live and move and have our being. 

This Good of Perfection, if we will seek it, is as sure as 
God's own Being. Here I fix my Confidence. When I 
look round me, I see nothing to trust in. On all sides are 
the surges of a restless ocean, and everywhere the traces of 
decay. But amidst this world of fugitive existence, abides 
One Immortal Nature. It is the Human Soul — ^your soul 
— my soul — the soul of every human being. Entirely I 
trust that this is Immortal, because allied by god-like 
powers to the Father. This Soul He created, as I believe, 
to become a glorious Image of HimseK — to contend with 
and overcome all evil, to seek and receive evermore all 
good, to obey the eternal Law of Right, to which God's own 
Will conforms. In God I trust for this Infinite Good. I 
know no other Good for which to trust Him. Take away 
this, and I have nothing, you have nothing, worth living 
for. Henceforth our existence is without an End ; and the 
Universe itself seems to be but a waste of power. 

Ijot not the sceptic point me to the present low develop- 
ment of Human Nature, and ask me what promise I see 
there of that higher condition of the Soul, for which I 
trust. Even were there no sufficient answer to this ques- 
tion, I should still trust. I must still believe that surely 
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as there is a Perfect God, Perfection must be His End ; 
and that, sooner or later, it must be impressed upon His 
highest work, the Spirit of Man. Then I must believe, 
that where He has given truly Divine Powers, He must 
have given them for development. I cannot believe that 
He has imparted conscience, only to be trampled upon by 
the appetites ; that He has kindled reason and the desire 
for goodness, only to perish in dark despair. But we are 
not left without another answer to objections drawn from 
the present low condition of the human race. Amidst its 
degradation are there none who show the high End of God 
in human nature ? Are there none in whom the spirit has 
conquered the flesh, in whom the divine principle of love 
has conquered s6K ; none to whom the voice of duty is the 
clearest, most persuasive, and most commanding of all 
sounds ; none to whom God is a glorious Eeality, and who 
are strong, calm, and serenely bright in His deeply felt 
Presence ? Are there none who love, as Jesus loved, and 
who can suffer and die for their race as did the Beloved 
Son ? There are such men. These are they, who reveal to 
us the true End of our Nature, the Good to which we, one 
and all, are destined. 

Human nature is indeed at present in a very imperfect 
stage of its development. But I do not therefore distrust 
that Perfection is its End. For an end, from its very 
nature, is something to be attained through inferior 
degrees. We cannot begin with the end. We cannot 
argue that a being is not destined for a good, because he 
does not instantly reach it. We begin as children, and yet 
are created for maturity. So we begin life imperfect in 
our intellectual and moral powers, and yet are destined to 
wisdom and virtue. The philosopher, whose discoveries 
now dazzle us, could not once discern between his right 
hand and his left. And the energies of an adoring Seraph 
were once probably wrapped up in in a germ, as humble as 
the mind of a human infant. We are to read God's End 
in our inherent tendencies, not in our first attainments. 
With god-like capacities, it matters little what rank we 
hold at the outset, if only the spirit be awakened in us to 
fulfil its destiny. To him who has entered an interminable 
path, with impulses which are carrying him onward to 
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Perfection, of what importance is it where he first plants 
his step ? The Future is all his own. 

But you will point me to those, who seem to he wanting 
in this spirit of Progress, this impulse towards Perfection, 
and who are sunk in sloth or guilt. And you will ask 
whether God's purposes towards these are yet loving. I 
answer : Yes ! They fail through no want of the kind 
designs of God. From the very nature of Goodness, it 
cannot be forced upon any creature by the Creator ; nor can 
it be passively received. The Individual Person must seek 
and strive for it himself, and must blame himself only, if 
it be not eought and found. Each of us should feel that 
our Creator is welcoming us to our Supreme Good, and is 
offering strength for its attainment. In every duty that 
God enjoins He marks out the way to Perfection ; in every 
rebuke of conscience He warns us to turn from the way of 
death. By change, disappointment, affliction, bereave- 
ment. He seeks to win us from what is fugitive to the one, 
true. Eternal End. The most fallen human being is sum- 
moned by an inward voice to repent ; and he should trust 
in God, that if he will listen to this voice, he shall be 
restored, strengthened, comforted, cheered with hope from 
the merciful Father, and raised from his degradation to an 
angel's glory. 

What a sublime doctrine it is, that Goodness cherished 
now is Eternal Life already entered on ! What can be more 
cheering and ennobling, than the Trust that God appoints 
all changes as the means of a spiritual growth which is 
never to cease ; that He ordains our daily social relations, 
to nurture in us a love which at length is to embrace the 
Spiritual World; that He ordains trial to awaken the 
power of good-will, to which all obstacles are to yield, 
and which in the progress of our being is to accomplish 
miracles of beneficence, unimaginable here! What a 
happiness it is, to feel assured that our education is going 
on perpetually under a Father, who is making all nature, 
all events of providence, all society, teachers and inspirers 
of truth and rectitude ! What a blessedness it is, to trust 
that we are to live for ever in this Boundless Universe of 
an Infinite God ; that its deep mysteries are to be more and 
more revealed ; that more beautiful and wonderful crea- 
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tions are everlastingly to open before us ; that we are 
through ages on ages to form closer and purer friendships 
throughout the vast Family of Souls, and to diffuse our 
sympathies through ever- widening spheres ; that we are to 
approach God for ever by a brighter vision, and intenser 
love, a freer communion, and a larger participation of His 
Spirit and His Life ! These assurances of Trust are no 
dreams. They are sublime truths, manifested in our 
Nature, written in God's Word, shining out in the cha- 
racter of the Beloved Son. No ! They are not dreams. 
To each and all of us they may become glorious Eealities. 
This is not a Confidence to be cherished by a select few. 
Each and all of us are invited to cherish such a Trust, and 
authorized by Our Father to regard this unutterable good 
as the End of our being ! 

Thus have I spoken of religious Trust, in its Principle 
and its End. I have time to ^ggest but one motive for 
holding fast this Confidence as a fountain of spiritual 
strength. We talk of our weakness. We lack energy, we 
say, to be in life what in hope we desire. But this very 
weakness comes from want of Trust. What invigorates 
you to seek other forms of good ? You believe them to be 
really within your reach. What is the soul of all great 
enterprises ? It is the confidence that they may be 
achieved. It was a maxim of heathen wisdom that all 
things are possible to him who feels them to be so. To con- 
fide in a high power is to partake of that power. It has often 
been observed, that the strength of an army is more than 
doubled by confidence in its chief. Confide, only confide, 
and you will be strong. You cannot conceive the mighty 
energy treasured up in living Trust. Put your Trust in your 
own Spiritual Being ; put your Trust in the Living God: 

My friends, do we thus trust in God ? Have we more 
than mere traditional acquiescence in the doctrine of the 
Divine Goodness ? Do we rely on Him as really the Father 
of our Individual Spirits, as earnestly desiring our personal 
progress in an endless life ? Do we vividly feel that He is 
near us as our everlasting Friend, to guide, cheer, and 
bless our aspirations and our efforts ? And in this Confi- 
dence do we watch, pray, strive, press forward, and seek 
resolutely for ourselves and fellow-beings the highest end 
of existence, even the Perfection of our Immortal Souls ? 
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1 Corinthians ii. 12: ^^ Now we have received, not the spirit of the 
world, biU the spirit which is of God; that we might know the things 
that are freely given to us of GodP 

NO truth is more fitted to touch our hearts than the 
doctrine of our entire Dependence upon God as the 
Giver of Life. It sets before us a Goodness, from which 
countless blessings incessantly proceed, and a Power that 
can instantly withhold them. It implies the most tender 
and intimate relationship between ourselves and the 
Greatest of Beings. It impresses on every good of exis- 
tence the character of a Gift. It awakens us to habitual 
thankfulness. It rebukes the hard heart, that lives un- 
mindful of the all-sustaining Father. It utters remon- 
strance and warning against contempt of His gracious 
laws. It teaches that all other beings are as nothing to us, 
compared with this Infinite One, *^ who is above all and 
through all and in all." And it summons us to cherish a 
devoted love for our Divine Benefactor, more ardent, and 
more constant, than to any other friend. 

This conviction of our Dependence, though so impor- 
tant, does not spring up spontaneously and fix itself with- 
out effort in the mind. God does not intend that we shall 
come to Him by compulsion. We must watch over pious 
impressions, and cultivate them, or they will never become 
vigorous and enduring. There is, in the very constitution 
of the world, an important law, that is to a degree un- 
favourable to our consciousness of dependence. No doubt, 
among other purposes, it was intended to be a part of our 
discipline — a trial to call forth our vigilance. The law is 
this : — God has so formed us, that most of the Goods of 
life require on our part exertion to secure their attainment. 
Generally the rude material is given, and the means of 
fashioning it to our use ; but without our co-agency, our 
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enjoyment of nature is unspeakably lessened. The pur- 
pose of this arrangement is obvious. It has a tendency to 
call forth our faculties. Such a world is an admirable 
school for intellectual and active beings. Our powers of 
invention, our resolution, perseverance, courage, enterprise, 
patience, energy are taxed to the utmost and grow by exer- 
tion. And thereby we receive a gratification far nobler 
than any passive pleasure can be — that of hope blended 
with fruition. Most wise is this method of Providence. 
Let us be grateful for it. But exertion, and especially 
prosperous exertion, begets the consciousness of Power, 
and too often the notion of Independent Power. Sur- 
rounded by a visible creation, on which we act with success, 
we call ourselves its lords and forget its Creator and Up- 
holder. Oiu: own will seems to work out our weKare. And 
selfishness magnifies our agency, till self -idolatry creeps in 
to poison all life's blessings. 

There is one plain thought well suited to repress this 
pernicious working of pride. True, we do owe our enjoy- 
ments in a sense to our own efforts, — that is, without 
exertion we should not gain them. But after all, how 
small a proportion of the work of promoting our happiness 
do we perform. How little of the good can we trace to our 
hands. We sow the seed, which another Power has 
created, into that earth, which another Power has spread 
around us. We add a little culture, and here we stop. 
But how much must intervene between this exertion and 
gathering the ripened fruit ! How many suns must rise 
and set, how many dews and rains distil ! And what part 
in all these processes is due to our puny selves ? Can our 
voice reach the clouds, and command one drop to fall on 
the parched earth ? Is it through our direction, that the 
root projects its tendrils through the soil — that the light 
stalk springs up^ — and the flower unfolds its beauty to the 
sun and sheds its fragrance through the air? In like 
manner we hew from the forests, which were growing ere 
our birth, materials for our ships, and exult in our prospe- 
rous voyages. But does the sea with its tides and currents 
flow by our control ? Are the winds our ministers ? And 
do the products of other climes grow through our influence? 
Thus the present system is beautifully contrived to give a 
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field for exertion, and yet to inculcate the lesson of depen- 
dence. Our blessings come through our own labour ; but 
they have connexions so immense, and are influenced by 
causes so entirely removed from our guidance, that our 
dependence is taught in the very moment of overflowing 
triumph. This lesson is taught, however, only to those 
who are disposed to learn. God forces wisdom upon none. 
We may live, not recognizing His Power, and idolizing our 
own ; and thus turn our very effort into crime, and our 
blessings to a curse. 

My friends, how can I aid you in deepening this sense of 
Dependence ? Let me enumerate a few of our best known 
blessings, to show the witness which they bear to a Higher 
Power than our own, for ever sustaining us. 

I. — Health is a priceless blessing. It is often called the 
greatest of blessings ; and we are told, that without it life 
has no worth. This language is too strong. It has been 
my happiness to know those who, amidst infirmity and 
frequent iUness, through force of intellect, and still more 
through religious principle, devout gratitude and trust, 
have found life a greater boon than the multitude of the 
strong and healthy ever dream of. Still, Health is an in- 
estimable good, and is essential to the full development and 
gratification of our powers. When possessed without inter- 
ruption, however, it is peculiarly apt to beget thoughtless 
presumption and proud seK-confidence. Yet one may 
justly wonder how the healthiest even can for a moment 
forget the Giver of Life; for hardly a blessing can be 
named so little under our control as health. True, tem- 
perance and observance of sanitary laws undoubtedly may 
protract existence, if we consider human society on a large 
scale. But the individual has in his temperance no pledge 
of safety. Health is the harmony, balance, and well- 
proportioned action of innumerable organs, fibres, nerves, 
muscles, blood-vessels, membranes, of which most men 
know comparatively nothing. And a casual derangement 
in some minute cell, which we cannot discern, and of which 
we never heard, may begin the work of destruction that 
will lay the strongest in his grave. A tiny nerve, so 
slightly wounded that the microscope cannot detect the 
injury, will rack the whole body with agony. Who of us 
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can look within this complex frame, and discover the first 
faint flush of an inflammation, that is soon to becpme a 
hectic burning on the cheek, and a consuming fire in the 
lungs ? Who can trace out, in some subtle vessel uncon- 
sciously ruptured, the elements of disease and dissolution ? 
We go forth exultant, and quicken our blood by the glow 
that health pours through our limbs ; and yet we find, in 
the very freshness of the air, ordinarily so invigorating, a 
check of some vital function, and date fatal illness from the 
chance breath of a north wind. 

And health is not the prey of these obvious risks only. 
There is something inexplicable in its subtle changes. 
Suddenly we sicken, we know not why or how. Languor 
creeps over us. We feel as a burden our common labours. 
The relish for food, air, exercise, recreation, is blunted. 
Life loses its bright charm, and gradually declines by 
mysterious decay. Does the sight of such sudden changes 
stir us up to new vigilance ; and do we hope, by increased 
care, to escape the common danger? Then this very 
anxiety becomes a worse peril than those we seek to shun. 
Timidity as to our health not only may subject us to 
imaginary illness, but bring on real disease. The hypo- 
chondriac, shrinking from every breeze, weighing his food, 
and fearing exhaustion from fatigue, loses all animation. 
And by flight he meets sooner the death he dreads. The 
continuance of health to beings so delicately and exquisitely 
framed, and plunged among so many sources of disease, is 
indeed a constant miracle. It ought to affect us deeply. 
A day, closed without suffering, should be to us an affect- 
ing witness of God's loving care. And we should wake 
each morning with something of the emotion that a new 
Gift of Life would call forth. It is really God who gives 
us health. To His Inflowing Energy we owe the vigorous 
muscle, the strong arm, the firm tread. Through His all- 
quickening aid do we walk abroad to find the air balmy, 
mere motion pleasure, occupation attractive, society cheer- 
ing, and our common existence a continual joy. 

My hearers, do not let health generate self-reliance. 
Receive it, and use it gratefully as God's Gift. Young 
man, abuse not and waste not in excess, that should make 
you blush, this Divine blessing. To you, let the elastic 
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step, bloom on the cheek, the bright eye, the smooth brow, 
and delight in fresh existence, speak of God the Giver. 
Thank Him for health. Consecrate it as His trust to inno- 
cent enjoyment, manly effort, social usefulness, and pre- 
paration for an honourable and holy career. 

II. — ^Our Dependence upon God, the Giver, for Pro- 
perty, is the next topic that suggests itself. This is so 
trite a theme that one has hardly courage to touch upon it. 
Men have heard from their birth that riches " take wings 
and fly away." The instability of human fortune has been 
the commonplace of moralists. All lands and ages have 
seen flourishing families reduced to want, and the once 
wealthy compelled to beg the aid which they before be- 
stowed. And such vicissitudes have been set forth in 
popular proverbs, and by prophets and poets, as monu- 
ments of Providence, to teach men not to trust in uncer- 
tain riches, but to use them as talents lent, which are to be 
accounted for. Would that a truth so plain needed no 
enforcing! But among ourselves wealth still feeds pre- 
sumptuous pride. The rich man is described, by distinc- 
tion, as ** independent." And the multitude toils for 
wealth, as the means of " independence." That property is 
in no measure under human influence, or that industry, 
prudence, caution, can do nothing to gain and secure it — 
we need not affirm, for the purpose of teaching dependence. 
Men undeniably do something towards determining their 
own fortunes. But let the most prosperous man look back, 
and he will confess how much of his success must be 
ascribed to seeming accident, — ^that is, to unlooked-for 
propitious coincidences. How often do enterprises, which 
inspired most hope, fail ; whilst others, from which little 
was anticipated, become the foundation of princely opulence ! 
You have " succeeded " through life ! And why ? Because 
you came into life at a happy season. You took the tide at 
its influx. And if that moment had been lost, no effort, 
however strenuous, could have brought back the golden 
opportunity. Some great public event, over which you 
had no control, forwarded your private plans. An earlier 
occurrence of a storm, the failure of others in business, a 
commercial revulsion, a war, might have involved you in 
inextricable embarrassment. Others as sanguine as your- 
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seK, whom perhaps your success emboldened, entered on 
the same field of enterprise, to reap only disappointment 
and penury. 

The mode of acquiring Property which is most common 
in our large cities — trade— ^has well been called a " lottery." 
And although trade is made more insecure than it need be 
through the spirit of rash adventure, yet, when conducted 
with utmost sobriety, it is still of necessity a sphere of con- 
stant hazard. The calculations, which it requires, are too 
extensive and complicated for the largest mind to grasp. 
And the laws of consumption and supply are so intricate, 
that the most judicious may err. Thus Property has found 
in all times its fitting symbol in the fluctuating ocean, upon 
whose breast so much of it is won. The progress of society 
has as yet done little to make property secure. Providence 
has appointed, apparently, that with wealth's increase its 
tenure should become more unstable, as if thus to teach 
more powerfully man's dependence. Formerly, there was 
less wealth among us, but it was more sure and steadfast. 
There were fewer overgrown fortunes, and smaller incomes ; 
but property being chiefly in real estate, and invested in 
houses or lands, underwent fewer fluctuations. Now, by 
improvements in machinery, the increase of personal pro- 
perty, the vast development of credit, and the extension of 
commerce, the pecuniary connexions of men and of com- 
munities are becoming indefinitely multiplied. The com- 
plexity of business is increased. Vast operations, requiring 
the jorat means and efforts of multitudes, are carried on 
with ever-augmenting speed, and competition is inflamed 
almost to madness. The result of this extensive intercourse, 
and of these widespread connexions and dependencies, is, 
that the property of the humblest as well as the highest is 
affected by political, social, industrial events in every 
quarter of the civilized world. A single bankruptcy may 
give a shock to commercial centres that is felt in every 
home throughout all nations. Every man is now affected 
by what are called " the times " — a significant word, so 
well expressing the changing state of the community. 
Commercial depressions and panics spread distress far and 
wide. The suspension of great establishments reduces to 
idleness crowds of resourceless labourers. And the largest 
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capital of persons and communities is dispersed more 
rapidly even, than it was accumulated. Thus fortunes rise 
and fall, like biUows in a storm-tossed sea. Hence the pre- 
valent anxiety about property, — an evil that makes so 
serious a deduction from the comforts gained by our im- 
proved condition in the productive arts and in commerce. 

Such evils and trials surely should deepen a spirit of re- 
liance on the overruling Providence of God. A scene of 
such vicissitude is certainly a school to teach dependence. 
In a world so inconceivably complex, success should be re- 
ligiously referred to the Supreme Power. The rich man 
should feel that it is God who has made him to differ in 
his lot from his poorer brother, and apportioned alike his 
duties and his privileges. Wealth should be held as a 
trust from the Great Proprietor. We should remember 
that what we properly call our own in reference to fellow- 
creatures, is not our own in reference to our Creator ; but 
is subjected by Him to the supreme law of immutable 
Right. Social laws may hedge round our possessions from 
human violation ; but they are powerless to guard, when 
God wills to humble us by the resumption of His Gifts. 
Lightning, fire, frost, storm, blight, mildew, public calami- 
ties, political disturbances, and innumerable influences 
whereby God moulds the destiny of nations and of indi- 
viduals, heed not the enactment of human legislators. We 
are as vulnerable in our Property as in our persons. The 
very means we use to increase it may insure its destruction. 
The human agents, by whom we would build it up, may 
waste and prostrate it. 

Make not wealth then your dependence. Associate it 
habitually in your thoughts with God the Giver. Seek it 
from Him ; and consecrate it to Him. Where Property is 
gained and enjoyed in a seK-relying spirit, without a 
thought of the Heavenly Giver, its loss becomes an over- 
whelming blow. The mind, unused to lean on a Higher 
Power, has no support left, when material resources are 
gone, and has often been known to sink into despair, and 
in half -in sanity to cast away Hfe itself as worthless. 

III. — We depend on God for Intellect. In the pre- 
sent age peculiar honour is rendered to mental power ; and 
perhaps no possession inspires more Self -elation and SeK- 
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dependence. Mind is indeed a noble gift ; but still it is a 
Gift. We rieceive it from the Father of Spirits. And we 
hold it by an awfully uncertain tenure. Let the conscious- 
ness of this strengthen our humble conviction of entire de- 
pendence. That we have, in some degree, power over our 
own minds, we all feel. That industry, research, study, 
enrich the intellect, and that thoughts stored up in memory 
become to an extent our property, we all know. Accordingly, 
Biography is full of prodigies of learning, of men whose 
minds were treasuries of various knowledge. These intel- 
lectual giants too often have felt as if by their own efforts 
they had raised themselves above the common herd. 

But there is one consideration particularly suited to 
abate this self-reliance of Genius. It is this. However 
abundantly knowledge may have been accumulated, by ob- 
servation, study, or reflection, the vividness with which 
these remembered thoughts shall recur to the mind, and in 
which their chief worth consists, is not within our power. 
A man of talent may bring back indeed his former views ; 
but he cannot at pleasure recall them with that energy, 
which insures their efficient influence over other minds. 
He strives to speak or to write with vigour, but gives forth 
tame utterance only. His mind no longer is borne onward 
as by pinions, but, like a machine, must be impelled by 
foreign force. His words come no more from the soul. 
After his best preparation he is spiritless. His animation 
is not spontaneous, joyful, and free ; but he tugs at his 
load, like a weary hack, chafed by the lash into momentary 
speed. Hence it is that Genius so often disappoints itself 
and its admirers. Self-dependent, self-centred, self-con- 
fident, when it would do most, it finds itself incapable and 
helpless. It ought to learn humility from the fact that its 
happiest efforts come from an unexpected and inexplicable 
fervour, which it can neither command nor detain. 

It is nowise my meaning, of course, to depreciate study 
or intellectual toil. But study and toil as we may, we 
cannot infuse into the mind, at will^ that living energy 
which is its Inspiration. Mere knowledge seems to be, in 
some degree, permanent and under our control ; but that 
inward fire and force of intellect, on which the usefulness 
of knowledge depends, is of all possessions most insecure. 
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Wealth is as available at one hour of the day as another, 
and it may be so invested as to be insured from ordinary 
changes. But the Life of Intellect — ^how mutable it is ! 
There are hours of every day when it droops. Sometimes 
"weeks may pass, and no bright thoughts will visit us. 
Sadly we feel that the lustre of our intellectual day is 
dimmed. The light that irradiates the mind does not 
shine with the steadiness of the sun. The eclipses of that 
orb we can foretell. Its rising and setting we anticipate. 
But the sun of the soul rises and sets we know not how. 
Its radiance fades when we most look and long for its 
brilliant beams. That sun of the intellect — what is it? 
May it not be God, in a more direct sejise than we imagine ? 
That glowing splendour, that fervid heat, which some- 
times burst upon the soul, and give it a new rapidity 
and reach of thought, new warmth and loftiness of 
feeling — whence come they ? Are they not radiations 
from the Parent Mind? Are they not His immediate 
Gift? 

Books without number have been written on the human 
mind, and many of the laws, according to which its 
thoughts are associated, have been traced. But the higher 
workings of the mind — its diviner intuitions, its spiritual 
conceptions, its apparently self-originated ideas — have 
never been explained. They come and go, we know not 
whence or whither. We may give some account of the 
manner in which a particular train of thought was first 
suggested to a man of Genius. But the life which he 
breathes through his ideal representation, the hues which 
he throws round it, the splendour in which he arrays it, 
the tone of tenderness or sublimity in which he embodies 
it, the more than lightning speed by which he blends it 
with remote conceptions, the harmony in which he places 
it with universal truth, the vital force by which he sends 
it far and deep to quicken the souls of hearers or readers, 
and awakes in them new worlds of thought and feeling : — 
these are inexplicable mysteries. Philosophy cannot reveal 
their origin or monies of action. They can only be felt by 
experience. The Man of Genius himself, in putting forth 
these powers, is most conscious that he cannot command 
them. They come not at his bidding ; they stay not at his 
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pleasure. If a devout man, lie thanks God for those in- 
fluxes of mental illumination, as peculiar communications 
of His Intellectual Energy, and prays that he may be 
more and more op6n for the reception of these Heavenly 
Gifts. 

rV. — Next I propose to show that we depend on the 
Divine Being for Moral and Eeligious Power, and that 
the very Spiritual Energy, whereby we grow in personal 
goodness, is God*s Gift. This view of our dependence is 
incomparably the most important for us constantly to 
cherish. And yet this conception of the intimate relation- 
ship between our own Will and the Will of our Heavenly 
Father is encompassed with peculiar difficulties. Let me 
invite then that serious attention, without which so pro- 
found a truth can never be apprehended aright. 

There are those who, when they hear it asserted that 
they depend on God for moral and religious life, for recti- 
tude and holiness, are inclined to say : " What ! have we 
no Power of our own to know the Eight, to feel the Good, 
to practise Virtue ? If not, whence springs our conscious- 
ness of obligation ? Without Power, there can be no re- 
sponsibility. Deny us this, and we cease to be subjects of 
a Moral Government. We ourselves, and not another for 
us, must determine our own conduct and character, or no 
praise or blame can attach to us for the discharge or neglect 
of duty." This objection is founded in truth, and deserves 
careful consideration. Every man's heart tells him, that 
until he have Power over his own character. Power to de- 
termine his own conduct, he is not answerable for his feel- 
ings or actions, and cannot justly be rewarded or condemned, 
let him think or do what he may. God may give me other 
good, such as health, without any effort of my own. I may 
receive it at birth. I may retain it without care. But 
Goodness cannot be thus given. Even Omnipotence can- 
not make me a proper object of esteem without my own 
activity. No act is virtuous, but such as springs from a 
man's own choice and will. He cannot be good in the 
moral import of that terra, any further than he determines 
himself towards goodness. And every man who consults 
the inward monitor, and inquires why and when he blames 
or commends himself, will find that these judgments are 
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founded on the consciousness of his having this Spiritual 
Power. It does depend on the individual, therefore, 
whether he will be good or bad. 

How then, it may be asked, is man dependent on Q-od 
for his virtue ? Why is he to seek it from God, if the 
Power of securing it is lodged in his own breast? The 
difficulty is one which has often been felt. The apparent 
incompatibility of man's Moral Dependence with the Moral 
Freedom necessary to constitute him an accountable agent 
has led different sects to give up one or the other of these 
seemingly contradictory elements. Not a few Christians, 
in their anxiety to assert human Dependence, and to de- 
clare piety and virtue to bo gifts of God's Grace, do in 
effect deny Personal Power. They teach that men are 
utterly weak, and speak of religion as a life infused by the 
irresistible agency of the Holy Spirit. The just inference 
from this would be, that religion has no more moral worth 
than a fair face or a large estate, or any other providential 
favour. And when, instead of drawing such an inference, 
the teachers of this doctrine proceed to threaten with the 
fires of everlasting torment unf ortimate beings who are not 
visited by Almighty Grace, they utter a doctrine against 
which reason and conscience protest as outraging aUke the 
Equity and Mercy of God. There are other Christians, 
who, to save human accountableness, and to give man a 
right feeling of Power, have banished from sight his De- 
pendence, or at least have not urged it in the strong lan- 
guage used in the Scriptures, and by Saints in all ages, so 
as to make it the foundation of solemn duties. In this 
way immense spiritual injury has been done. For, as I 
apprehend the laws of life, without a deep sense of our 
Dejpendence upon the All-Good for virtue and piety, no 
great improvement in either can be made. 

Thus, have I stated the two classes of errors into which 
men have fallen, through the difficulty of reconciling 
Human Power with Dependence on God. How then may 
these two great truths be held harmoniously ? How may 
we combine the feeling of accountableness with the convic- 
tion that wo have no Goodness, and can have none, but as 
a Divine Gift ? 

There are two views which seem to me fitted to impress 
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our consta-nt Dependence on God for spiritual growth, J 
without taking from us our feeling of Moral Power. I 

1 . The first is this. Our Power over our character and I 
conduct is the result of our Nature, of the Constitution of ] 
our minds. We are capa-ble of Tirtue, because we are 
gifted with ReaBon, with Conscience, and with what may 
be called the Self-determining Principle, throtigh which j 
we may adopt conscience and reason as our rule. Tafca 1 
away these faculties, and we can do neither right nor I 
wrong. And for want of these the inferior animals appa- I 
rently aro not and cannot be proper objects of praise or I 
blame. These high faculties are the very root of ( 
Moral Agency and Responsibility. Now whence ea; 
these faculties, and how are they sustained P "Wbence I 
originated our nature, with its ineffably grand endowments ? I 
These are God's Gifts. We owe to Him our Spirits — thia i 
light of Reason, these monitaona of Conscience, this Power t 
of making OoDscience and. Reason our guide. And we i 
not only received these faculties at first, but they are con- 
stantly upheld by TTim who originally gave them. With- 
out God's Indwelling Energy, these inward Bpiritual 
forces would espire. As the light of the sun in the morn- 
ing returns to us through God's power, — so tlirough the 
Divine Agency the light of the mind rises anew when we 
awake ; and without Him, we could no more bring back 
thought and moral feeling, than we could restore the . 
dawn and the splendour of day. It is true that our pre- a 
sent good dispositions and purposes, if such we have, are I 
the results of past good acts, and in so far we owe them to I 
ourselves. But the Power through which those acts were I 
done was an organic element of our nature, which God I 
conferred. Still more we owe to God that wonderful I 
principle of mind called "Habit," through which our ■ 
present ubaracter is vitally interwoven with the past, J 
through which good deeds propagate and perpetuate them- 
selves, and every virtuous effort makes the next more , 
spontaneous and successfuL That I am the purer now for 
former self-denial, the freer for past obedience, is the 
result of that Constitution of mind, which God oris>ina]ly 
gave, which God continually sustains. On God, therefore, , 
I depend for my growth and progress. 
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Let me add, further, that our Nature, with all its high 
moral powers, would be wholly ineffectual to develope 
piety and virtue, were we not placed in a Social Sphere, a 
Moral Community, in which these powers may find scope 
and incitements to action. Place a man alone, with no 
influences around to speak to him of God, with no fellow- 
beings to be the objects of affection, of justice and charity, 
with no instruction to enlighten, no example to guide and 
inspirit, and his Power would lie dormant and inert. He 
would have no duties to perform, and not even the Idea of 
Duty would quicken him. Our moral and religious ac- 
quirements, so far as we have any, are the results, not 
simply of our nature, but also of our social condition — of 
our relations with Humanity, or our opportunities of being 
acted upon by and of acting and reacting with our Race. 
And Who placed us where we are ; knit us thus to others 
by so many ties of love ; made us living members of the 
Spiritual Universe, and opened our ears and hearts to the 
instruction and incitements which the laws of Divine Order 
for ever utter? We owe to God these outward means, 
motives, and opportunities, as truly as we do the innate 
capacities of virtue and of holiness. Without Him, then, 
we could do nothing. We owe to Him, as the Author of 
our Nature and Social State, our whole moral and religious 
development. Without His enlivening Agency, the Monitor 
within would never again speak, the intuitive perception 
of Duty would fade away, the Power of adhering to the 
Right would perish. When we wake, with a new day, how 
intensely should we feel, then, that it is through God's 
sustaining Energy, that the Voice of the Soul, which 
whispers to us with aspiration, courage, cheerful hope, 
again is audible, that it is the Almighty Renewer who 
grants us Power to make the future an improvement on 
the past. 

This sentiment of our constant Dependence cannot be 
too deep. And it is plain that it in no way interferes with 
our exercise of Moral Power, or impairs our Moral Free- 
dom. On the contrary, it presupposes that we havj 
Power, and only teaches that this Power is a Gift. But 
because a gift, is it less real, less our own, or ar^ we less 
responsible for its use ? Is it not, indeed, the one un alter- 
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able sign and sanction of responsibility, that our Power is 
entrusted by a Higher Being, who, as the All-Good, has 
the right to demand an account of the way in which this 
entrusted Power is employed? Thus we learn, that as 
God created, and sustains our Spiritual Nature, and the 
Spiritual Universe, with which we are vitally related, we 
are bound to ascribe our moral and religious growth to 
His Gift, at the very time when we regard it, in an 
important sense, as our own work. Such is my first 
illustration. 

2. But this does not exhaust the subject. It is plain 
that Scripture reveals a prof ounder doctrine of Dependence 
than this. It not only teaches that God gives sustenance 
to the Nature which He for ever recreates, but it affirms 
that He imparts Influence additional to this Indwelling 
Energy in our nature. It declares that Our Father gives 
His Spirit to them that ask. And by this we are to 
understand not merely that He endows us with rational 
and moral faculties, and the natural means of improving 
them, for these we enjoy whether we ask or not. But the 
meaning is, that He imparts an influx of Light and Strength 
in answer to Prayer, and that, without this 8]piritual Aid, 
we cannot grow to Perfection. According to this doctrine, 
our dependence for moral and religious excellence is con- 
stant and complete. But I maintain tliat such dependence 
in no way encroaches on human power, and that it still 
leaves the formation of our character to our own choice 
and will. 

Am I asked how I reconcile man's Moral Power with 
Spiritual Influence ? The answer is not difficult. Man 
needs and depends on the Divine Energy for his develop- 
ment. But this Energy he can gain, if he will seek for it. 
God liberally places it within his reach. Without it he 
cannot fulfil his destiny ; but he is endowed with Power 
to aspire after it, and the Father welcomes him to its 
amplest use. I do not deny man's ability to acquire good- 
ness, by saying that he must receive it from the All-Good. 
If by seeking he may obtain this Energy, it really becomes 
his own ; and all the virtue it bestows is as truly under his 
control as if he attained it by unassisted will. Power does 
not consist in our being able to accomplish ends by isolated 
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action, without using the influence of others. Man is 
strong, not by exercising unaided energy; but he grows 
in strength, in proportion as he can gather and turn to 
use the energies of other beings. We see an illustration 
of this in all common affairs. The mightiest operations 
of man are performed, not by his single arm, but by 
availing himself of the forces of nature, of wind, fire, 
steam, and mechanic powers. His strength multiplies it- 
self by applying, and thus making his own, the strength 
of countless other agents. 

The same truth is illustrated, in a higher form, in the 
realm of duty and religion. When I resolve on seekinrj 
spiritual improvement, do I accomplish my end by lonely 
efforts of my own will, however often renewed ? Certainly 
not ! I avail myseK of incentives, guidance, encouragement, 
aid, from fellow-beings. I read what saints and sages 
have written, and strive to infuse their thoughts and spirit 
into my own soul. I recall the examples of the devout 
and disinterested, the heroic and humane. I associate 
with the excellent and wise, who live around me. I add 
to private intercourse and friendship the public means of 
religious and moral culture, worship with the congregation, 
communion at Christ's table, concert in deeds of charity. 
In a word, I strive to grow in goodness, by absorbing and 
assimilating, and so making my own, the goodness, and 
wisdom of my race. What immense help do such influences 
afford me ! How continually, when my mind is dull and 
languid, do the thoughts, tones, looks of fellow- men, kindle 
a new flame within. How repeatedly, when my purpose 
faints and flags, does a cheering word, or bright example, 
revive my sinking energy ! Facts of this kind are of such 
constant occurrence, that no one can dispute them. And 
they clearly reveal the nature of the Power which man 
exerts in moulding his own character. It is the Power of 
exalting and perfecting it, by using the inspiring aid of 
fellow-beings. Now Christianity teaches that in addition 
to all such influences, received from the life of Humanity, 
we need an Influence from the Father of Spirits, which is 
infinitely more efficient, and without which these other aids 
will fail of their highest effect. It teaches also that this 
Divine Influence is more within our reach than the as- 
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sistance derived from any or all human beings. For it is 
promised in full measure, in proportion as it is earnestly 
asked for, to all who seek. And prayer may be offered 
always, everywhere, and under all conditions. 

That we do thus depend on the Divine Spirit, that we 
do thus need Heavenly Influence in the work of attaining 
to the Perfect Life, none who enter on this upward course 
can long doubt. You, who never attempted to reach this 
sublime end, may question or deny. To you it may seem 
no great task to become what you call good ; for your 
standard of goodness is low. You never lifted your eyes 
to the heavenly height, to which Conscience and Christianity 
summon you. And in the next place, you never seriously 
undertook to master your passions. You are unable, as yet, 
to measure their might. You know not how formidable 
appetite, ambition, avarice are, for you have been all your 
life in league with these foes of your virtue. Never will 
you learn what sway they have usurped over you, and the 
strength of the chains they have bound around you, until 
you strive to shake them off. Then will these tyrants 
start up in giant form, and laugh to scorn your faint 
resistance, and appal your feeble will. 

The good man, the true saint, the real Christian, — he 
who seems most spiritually self-subsistent, — will be the 
last to question and deny his need of Almighty Aid. He 
feels his dependence ever more deeply. When heavenly 
aspirations enter the soul, they are hke a light suddenly 
kindled in the dark. They reveal undreamed-of defects. 
They awaken a new sense of sin. They display the de- 
formity of motives, from which we had before acted without 
misgiving. The good man daily acquires a delicacy of 
moral perception and feeling, before whose penetrating 
gaze his inmost imperfections are laid bare. His outward 
blemishes, his grosser faults, may be amended. But the 
sins which cling closest, which wind themselves subtly 
through the fibres of his nature, — his pride, vanity, self- 
conceit, self-indulgence, and, above all, the disloyalty of 
his self-wiU to the Will of the All-Good, — these grow only 
more apparent. He finds that to purify the fountain-head 
of emotion in the soul, to cleanse its depths from all that 
defiles it, to drive out lurking ill from its recesses, and to 
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untwine the serpent coils of selfishness from his purposes 
and plans, his aims and interests, is a vastly harder work 
than building fair walls of outer decorum. Some powerful 
excitement, some unwonted trial, will rouse into action 
lawless impulses, over whose subjection he had sung songs 
of triumph. Long dormant evils, awakened by adverse 
temptations, by a rush of prosperity, or a shock of ad- 
versity, by flattery and favour, or by persecution and peril, 
wiU burst forth from their hiding-places, with such violence 
as almost to make him doubt the reality of his religious 
life. At such trying seasons, a secret ejaculation, a cry of 
the soul for God's grace to rescue, brings home to the 
good man his instant dependence. With what grateful 
joy does he then hold fast to the assurance, that he is 
never alone, for the Father is with him, that the Living 
Source of all good is near to him as his own life, and 
ready to renew him with light and strength from heaven. 

I close this discourse with observing, that our Depen- 
dence upon God, the Giver, will be felt by us just in pro- 
portion as we comprehend the Spirituality of religion, — 
as we rise above professions and dogmas, rites and creeds, 
and learn that holiness and goodness consist in Love, in 
pure and disinterested affections and acts towards our 
Heavenly Father and our fellow-beings. And he who 
desires not only to outwardly worship, but to intimately 
commune with his Creator and Sustainer, he, who would 
gain an ever quicker sensibility to the Presence of his con- 
stant Benefactor, soon learns — that, owing to the infirmity 
of human powers, the illusions of the visible world, and 
the invisibleness of the Lifinite One, it is most difficult to 
gain and keep the height of spiritual vision. Still, if his 
heart has been truly touched by a Divine Influence, he 
continually strives to reach this interior and enlarging 
knowledge of Him, " in whom we live and move and have 
our being." Evermore he aspires to gain — as good men 
have in all ages, — that unreserved, spontaneous, cheerful 
consecration of his highest powers, which he feels to be 
due to the Best of Beings. Earnestly he longs for that 
veneration, affectionate devotedness, and serene trust, 
which may elevate every act into adoring service of the 
AU-Holy, for a gratitude, beyond words to utter, that 
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surrenders all to Him who first bestowed, — ^f or an escape 
out of every selfish care, anxiety, fear and sorrow, into 
entire, confiding. Filial Love. This near access to the 
Father, this living fellowship with the Father, becomes to 
him the one end of existence. But this good, above all 
other goods, makes him feel only more intensely his con- 
stant dependence on the Divine Spirit. For this happiness 
of Heaven can come only from Heaven. To the exhaustless 
Fountain of Celestial Bliss he looks then with unfailing 
faith. And when, in the course of his pilgrimage, this 
Blessedness is granted; when calmness, which earthly 
discord cannot disturb, diffuses itself through his soul; 
when the clouds which hang over futurity vanish, and the 
heavenly home opens before him with ineffable splendour ; 
when the Father's Presence is felt like that of a visible 
Friend, and the parental love of the All-Perfect penetrates 
his inmost being, suffusing his eyes with tears of thank- 
fulness, and lifting them upwards with immortal hope, — 
in such high moments, whence does he consciously derive 
his imutterable joy? By experience he then knows, as 
well as feels, that this Peace past all understanding is the 
Influx of the Peace of God. With mingled gratitude and 
awe, he recognizes then, that above, upon, within his own 
spirit is moving the Divine Spirit, bringing the Light of 
an Eternal Day. Thenceforth the truth, written in his 
heart by the finger of God Himself, becomes a glorious 
reality, that to all who ask for His Holy Spirit, the Father 
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THE TEUE END OF LIFE. 

John ix. 4 : ** I must work tlie works of Him that sent me, while it is 
dayr 

T HE END, for which a being is made, must be d eter- 
mined bj its Nature, in prgjio rtion as we J^^ow the 
powers, properties," structure of the various orders of Orea- 
tion, w e are pre p ared to comprehend the Good for which 
they are severally designed. La regard to inferior creatures 
— mineral, plant, or animal — their End is easily under- 
stood, on account of the comparative simplicity of their 
constituent elements, and because they obey unerringly 
their laws of existence. 

But when we come to Man, we are beset with difficulties. 
Man is not simple in his organic elements. He amiteajn 
himself Two Na ture s, apparently quite diasimila rj the Ph y- 
sical and th e Spiritu al^ Nor is he subjficlied . by necessity 
to the Laws of the Universe. He has inward freedom — 
Freedom of Wili-- Ti. a~'pQw"e"r~ 6t' foiiowTTig fK^; J^y^ of hia 
own Mmd", in opposition to all outward impulse. Accord- 
ingly, what infinite variety there is in human pursuits! 
What vacillations and inconsisten_c igjS of purpose ! What 
vastness^ ot deeper what extravaga>Ji€e of enterprise ! What 
a contrast between the unchanging instincts of the brute 
and the tumultuous confli cts, hopes and fears, the light- 
ning thougEis and boundless aspirations of the Human 
Soul! 

I. — How then shall we determine the End of the 
Human Being? Why was he made — this mysterious 
creature, — driven by so many impulses, gifted with such 
diverse powers, and free to turn them in such countless 
directions ? I have said that the End of a being is mani- 
fested in his Natura And what does Man's Nature 
teach ? 
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1. When we look upon our Race for an answer to this 
question, the first qbject^that strikes our view is Man's 
Ph3:aicaLDlg;§'Pization, connec{iiig~'Eiih' with the "external 
WOTldj^ We see in him a TJeing With^a material -frame, 
receiving influences from the light, air, and earth, exposed 
to suffering from the elements, needing perpetually fresh 
supplies of energy from abroad, hungering and thirsting 
for food, shivering from cold, seeking shelter from heat, 
impelled by continually recurring animal wants, and 
under these impulses spending the largest part of existence 
in making provisions for the body. For instance, when 
we pass through the streets of a City, what tides of busy 
life flow to and fro ! What ceaseless activity drives on the 
rushing crowds ! What hurry is in their steps ! What 
care is stamped upon their brows ! How many wheels are 
ceaselessly rolling ! What various trades are plied ! What 
countless warehouses are loaded with the products of all 
soils ! How are endless fields vexed with ploughshares, 
and the remotest seas cleft with keels, to supply their 
stores ! And this incessant activity has for its chief aim 
to gain subsistence for the body, to prolong animal life, to 
clothe, nourish, gratify, adorn, the animal frame. The 
first impression which the sight of such a City would 
give certainly is, that Human Nature is made for an 
Animal End. The houses, which densely line its streets 
and squares, have for their primary purpose to protect the 
body. The vast multitudes, which throng its thorough- 
fares, seem to be a collection of beings brought together to 
wage a defensive war against the material elements. And 
it must be confessed that when we enter into conversation 
with these bustling crowds, our first impression is con- 
firmed. F or bodily gratific ation docsjndeed appear to be 
the chief recompense that stimulates their tiiought and 
toil. 

So much must be granted. But have we then rea_ched 
tKe great End of human life ? Because man was made to 
toil for subsistence and physical enjoyment, waalifi made 
foi:, n othing more? In what has been thus far said have 
we exTiausted Man's Nature ? Has he no powers but such 
as fit him to act upon the material world ? Is this his 
hii^hest vocation? In reply to these questions, I shall 
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select a few considerations which are very simple, and yet 
well suited to show that thereat j^urpose of our being is 
w-o< outward j)hysical jgood. 

2. It deserves attention then, first of all, that although 
Man is made to labour for the body, hp TYiani fests in t his 
very labou r a N ature vastly higher than the body. In the 
very act of providing for wants, which he shares in common 
with the animal, he shftwa . himaelf to be more than an 
AnimaL It has sometimes been said to man's reproach, 
that he is doomed to more servile toil than the beast of 
the field; that no creature is so plainly marked out for 
work as he; that on no other does such a burden rest. 
He must earn his bread in the sweat of his brow. But in 
t his Wor k ^^ Y^^t^ forth faculties j>f_whjch no_. animal 
manifests a trace. Thus man's very toil becomes a sign 
oT his greatness, and indicates a higher End of life than 
mere bodily existence. Tn pyf>YifliTigr ic^v mifwarrl gpnrlj 

what a profusion of Mental and Moral Power does man 
display^ To preserve this frail physical frame, how far 
and wide does the human mind range in thought ! What 
vast depths it pierces, what various materials does it 
combine; what active energies, what fruitfulness of re- 
source, what profound calculation, what courage in diffi- 
culty, what invention, patience and fortitude in unexpected 
danger, does it reveal? To procure subsistence, comfort 
and pleasure for the body, th^l^nTTian intel lect h as explored 
all kingdoms of nature, penetrated the mine and wrought 
the various metals, traversed the sky with instruments of 
vision to find guidance across the seas, analyzed the con- 
stituent elements of all substances, risen to a perception of 
the great, laws which guide the universe, ^uged its 
mechanic forces, detected its chemical affinities, and grasped 
its all-embracing principle of gravitation. For the sake 
of preserving the body, in a word, Mind has expended an 
intellectual energy, boundlesss and expansive as the 
Universe itself. Can we bring ourselves to believe,, then, 
that this Mind was made only for tlie bQdy#.-the. .greater 
for the less, tlie unlimited and ever-growing Spirit for a 
short-lived organization of dust ? Can it be that a power 
of Intellect, so unmeasured and exhaustless in its range, 
has been brought into being merely to drudge for an 
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animal existence? How could such waste of Mind be 
reconciled with the wisdom of the Uncreated Mind ! 

There is something very convincing as to Man's true 
End, in the familiar facts, which have thus been unfolded. 
Man, when most an animal, shows himself to be more than 
an animal. In providing for his material nature, he 
reveals a higher Spiritual Nature. In living for the 
external world, he proves himself to JElsilpfifiontD .lliat 
WQrLL We need not go beyond man's physical pleasures, 
to feel that a nobler Spiritual Pleasure is the End of his 
being. Take, as a simple example, a festive entertainment, 
intended to fill every sense with dehght. When we look 
at the richly spread board, what most impresses us ? Is 
it not this ? What astonishing energies of Intellect have 
been lavished to provide this spectacle ! What profound 
inquiries of science, what sagacious experiments, what 
trials of skill, were required to produce even the goblet 
from which we are to drink ! What stores of artistic 
knowledge, what refinements of taste, what creative imagi- 
nation, have conspired to work the metals into these 
beautiful ornaments which gratify the eye ! The graceful 
forms of these vessels have come down to us from distant 
ages, and bear witness to the gathered experience and 
research of antiquaries and historians, as well as artists. 
How many of these luxuries, too, have been borne hither 
from the ends of the earth, across stormy oceans, through 
countless agencies of trade, by the triumph of human 
thought and will over the natural elements ! This very 
feast, at which the self-indulgent may sink, so far as he 
can, into a brute, shows man to be made for Science, 
Philosophy, Art, Society, and gifted with powers of mental 
skill to which it is impossible to set bounds. 

3. I have spoken of the vast amount of intellectual energy 
expended on the care of the body. Let me next ask you to 
consider the minute measure of animal good which results 
from this prodigious outlay of mental effort. If the fruit 
of our labour was immeasurable accumulation of animal 
pleasures, we might be tempted to think we were created 
for these as an End. B ut a re we not greatly struck by 
observing how small a proportion these pleasures bear to 
the pains, toils and anxious cares with which they have 
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been sought? Were they our great good, surely they 
would not have been given with so sparing a hand. After 
all man's wearying sacrifices, what transient sensual grati- 
cation does he procure ! After such prodigal expenditure 
of energy and thought, what does he actually gain ! He 
succeeds imperfectly, in fencing off the ills to which his 
animal nature is exposed. Negative good is the chief 
result of most of the arts of life. It is not to enjoy, so 
muc h as to escape suffenng^hat man builds houses, S^'/'Vlv, 
weaves raiment, tills the fields, traverses the sea. And 
after all, how much must he endure, and how slightly can 
he be satisfied at the best ! He shields the frail body for 
a few yearsamidst frequent visitations oi tUse^ae; and at 
last life, which has been a continual battle, goes out in the 
brief agony of death. Does this look as if animal good 
were the prime purpose of man's being ? 

No creature works like man for tlie body, and no creature 
perhaps enjoys so little so far as the mere body is con- 
cerned. Take for illustration the vast majority of the 
labouring classes in all nations. How do they toil from 
early dawn to dark, for six days out of seven, in cold and 
heat and frequent peril, to earn their coarse and scanty 
meals, and to find shelter and raiment — which, however ^ 

they may ward off suffering, give slight positive pleasure 
to the sense of beauty or refined taste. Or take the case 
of merchants and traders, confined to counting-rooms by 
day, disturbed by cares at night, watching the vicissitudes 
of climate, the fluctations of business, the caprices of 
popular fashion. Balance against their exertions the 
amount of mere animal pleasure yielded by all refinements, 
indulgencies and comforts which wealth can command, 
and answer, to which side the scale inclines. When we 
think of the endless toil out of doors, and the endless toil 
within, to keep up our common domestic establishments, 
the price which we pay for bodily existence appears to be 
enormous. How striking is the contrast between the in- 
ferior animals and men in this respect ! As in the summer 
we watch countless insects flying from flower to flower, 
sipping their sweets, finding in every field a feast outspread 
without one care of their own, extracting honey, not at a 
hurried meal, but through sunny hours and days, we 
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may well feel that, so far as sensual pleasure goes, the 
moth is more privileged than the man. And so when 
we observe herds straying at will over verdant pastures, 
cropping their delicious food from morning till night, 
their very work their joy, they seem greatly to excel in 
animal gratification the drudging and exhausted husband- 
men, — who, with few intervals of rest or pleasure, enrich 
these very fields in which the care-free cattle graze, and 
then fill for them the farmyard and the barn with winter's 
food. 

Nor is it clear that Civilization lightens man's burdens. 
Our Race has been toiling for ages to make the earth an 
animal paradise. But whether, after all improvements in 
the arts, we enjoy more than did our rude ancestors, may 
be fairly questioned. For Civilization, by increasing 
wants, has increased the modes of drudgery and care ; and 
by multiplying comforts more than habits of self-com- 
mand, has intensified susceptibility to pain, converted 
petty privation into serious annoyance, and visited us with 
new and sore diseases. When thus we balance man's toils 
and enjoyments, we must admit that animal good is too 
limited, short-Hved and unsatisfying, to be regarded as the 
Supreme End of life. 

4. I pass to another view, teaching the same lesson, in a 
far more impressive way. Look around on this material 
world, which on all sides is ministering to us. Does it 
teach that the great purpose of Man's being is animal 
good ? " What a vast machinery," it is sometimes said, 
" is kept in motion to sustain and comfort the animal 
creation." Undoubtedly this is one among countless pur- 
poses of the Universe. But surely it is not the great 
purpose, as respects mankind. This we infer, not only 
from the limited ministrations of Nature, but from its 
frequent hostile agency. How fearful, as well as how 
benignant, an aspect does Creation wear! Behold the 
Sun, the most benificent agent in our system. Does he 
not send scorching beams, breeding fever in summer, and 
such scanty rays in winter as to expose us to piercing 
frost ? Does he not raise, together with salutary exhala- 
tions, deadly effluvia? Does he not at one time gather 
dense clouds which, precipitated in storms, prostrate in a 
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day the labours of a season, and at another parch and 
wither vast regions with drought ? 

The great laws of Nature, in their general operations, 
are, indeed, beneficial ; and the more largely they are ex- 
plored, the more they attest a Grood Creator. But who 
that contemplates the awful powers of the material world, 
as revealed in tempests, lightnings, earthquakes, volcanoes 
and wrathful oceans swept by whirlwinds, can think of 
this earth as having no higher use than to supply man's 
animal wants ? What is a large part of man's existence 
but a ceaseless struggle with the destructive elements of 
Nature! What dangerous friends are even her most 
common gifts ! The fire, by which we subdue the minerals 
and cheer our home, perpetually threatens us with ruin. 
We must hem it in with walls of stone and iron, lest con- 
flagration seize upon our dwellings, sweep through our 
streets, and reduce our whole substance and the gains of 
generations to ashes in an hour. We must battle even 
with hosts of insects for our harvests and our fruits, and 
thus fight an endless strife for our daily bread. We talk 
of Nature as our Friend. Were not her mighty forces 
meant as plainly to oppose as to befriend us ? Does not 
Nature bear evident marks of being planned to rouse man 
to heroic energy, by summoning us to conflict ? How can 
one bear even to hear Nature called a " machine," as if it 
were a mill revolving for man's material uses ? Its im- 
mense and tremendous energies, its floods of light, its 
hosts of stars, its unfathomable mysteries; are these 
meant only to give animal delight ? Are they not mani- 
festly designed rather to rouse far-reaching thought, to 
awaken profound awe, to inspire dauntless courage, and 
bring us into active concert with a Will infinitely tran- 
scending all material forces combined ? 

How different is the impression which Nature makes 
upon a thoughtful mind from that of dead "machinery" ! 
In aspects of ineffable beauty and grandeur, it opens 
before us depth beyond depth, and touches inward springs 
of joy, gratitude, and benevolence, which are as exhaust- 
less as its own overflowing Life. For a Spirit of Power 
and Love breathes through, blends ^th, harmonizes and 
quickens this exquisitely ordered whole with which we 
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feel our own Spirits to be akin, bj affinity and fellow- 
sh rpi 

5. Such is the great lesson taught by Nature. And we 
may learn the same truth, that_man_is made for a higher 
Exifi, when we profoundly, studiy . theTTify TJityi of which 
the first impression is that it is a collection of beings 
brojight together for the purpose of ministering to one 
another's animal life. THiat a monument is a City to 
the immortal energies of the Human Mind ; and what a 
witness to man's Spiritual Destiny ! When we gaze around 
upon its stately structures for pubUc and private use ; 
when we observe how th e pTiapplpaa rnpVg^ hpr^rx fr^Tn the 
quarry, have been reared into edifices of beautiful propor- 
tion and imposing grandeux ; when we notice the various 
technic arts which imitate the creative powers of Nature, 
and elaborate the rude materials into graceful forms 
adapted to social refinement, can we help f eeUng that Man 
is a being, whom the Inspiration of God welcomes to be a 
Co-Creator with HimseK ? And when we enter the houses 
which are so densely crowded together, what do we find ? 
Are they mere contrivances for safety and shelter ?_J]>q 
we.not instantly meet with countless provisions for higher 
tastes than mere animal enjoyment — tastes which belong 
to Spiritual Beings, who deught to sympathize in beauty, 
order, and harmony ? These pictures on the walls, were 
they meant merely to gratify the sense of sight by colour? 
Do they not breathe with grace, loveliness, and dignity ? 
Here may be the countenance of one associated in our 
thoughts with years of unbroken friendship, and hopes 
of a better world. There may be the portrait of some 
heroic character, or the represented scene of some heroic 
enterprise, that reminds us how life, and all life's blessings, 
have been gladly cast away for truth, for country, and for 
God. One such picture, in one house, is proof enough of 
Man's Spiritual Vocation ! 

But again I ask, what is the End of a human habita- 
tion ? Is it merely a place wherein fellow-mortals meet 
to eat, drink, and sleep securely beneath a roof ? A house 
is reared to be a Home, — the centre where a Family may 
gather into one; to be a serene retreat, where the ten- 
derest affections may find rest ; that within its walls love 
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may have a dwelling-place, and the charities of life gain 
ample scope and happineea ; that parents and childreu 
may there press one another hea,rt to heart ; that sorrowa 
and joys may lie freely shared in confidence ; that troubled 
spirits may diBburden themBelves and be blessed with 
panion and peace ; and, in a word, that the great work o£ 
training human beings for the duties of the present life 
■" id the perfection of another, may be begun and carried 
These are the True End of a human dwelling. As 
pass through the streets o£ a City, what a thouftht of 
idying interest it is, that within these numberless homes 
are rich romances of domestic life — hearths, roimd which 
are gathered at evening the members of a family scattered 
by day, husbands and wives, parents and children, brethren 
lud sisters, — -the sick and suffering nursed by the strong, 
aged waited on by the respectful assiduity of the 
long, — amidst aJl the sympathies, labours, hopes, joys, 
disinterested love ! In a City do we behold 
(en only the signs of a being created for bodily and 

Itory good ':" 

Moreover, among buildings destined for earthly uses, do 

not obaerre (Jimchea,with spires pointing towards the 

^vens; ..sc hools for the training of the young; public 

"«s stored with the wisdom of ages, and collections of 

which welcome ub to communion with sages, legis- 

philosophers, historians, and poets o£ all times and 

; museums^ of_ science, gaUenos of art, hospitals, 

Inms, all bearing . witness tha.t MauU Sad -ie-to-be a 

Lumber of Society, to advance his Bace, and to transform 

humanity into the Kingdom of God, and thus prepare, by 

beauty and beneficence on earth, for the higher activities 

and joys of the gjiiritual World ? 

n. — From this survey of man's animal nature I have 
shown that the End of Life is not mere activity upon the 
outward world. As a necessary consequence, I ju-oceed to 
observe, that the great Work o& Ii£u^-.iui.JauLMd.Q]ic. 
This is our next position. MaJi's true Vocation nmy be 
defined to be Spiritual, as distinguished from a merely 

1 . Man has a Spiritual Natiirc. The Soul is croa.ted to 
<k beyond and above all material things. I begin with 
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an obTious, yet all-convincing confirmation of this truth. 
In the Soul we find principles which enable us, and we 
might saj compel us, to discover within Matter itself, the 
signs of an infinitely Higher Being. Is Matter a barrier 
which the Spirit cannot pass, beyond which all is dark- 
ness ? How easily it scales this wall. In Nature every- 
where it beholds witnesses of Supernatural Power. God ! 
God ! is the glorious Idea, that beams in splendour_f rom 
all creation. In the heavens the Soul beholds an emblem 
of His Efinity.^ In the connexion and harmony of Nature 
it recognizes the type of His Unity. The Universe, vast, 
beautiful, magnificent as it is, cannot content the Soul, but 
rouses it to more majestic thoughts. The wider view it 
takes of what is material, the more impatient it becomes 
of all material bonds. The sublimer the prospects which 
are opened by the Universe, the more the Spirit is impelled 
to ascend to a still Sublimer Being. For ever it aspires 
towards an Infinite and Immutable One, as the ground of 
all finite and mutable existences. It can rest in His Omni- 
potence alone as the source, centre, sustainer, determiner 
of all forces. 

How signally has Go d im printed on us the End of our 
being in giving'us thia'centrai impulae towar d a Hnnse lf ! 
Why is it that this grandest thought in the Universe, that 
the Idea of this Perfect Being, dawns on the human 
mind ? If Man were made to find his chief good within 
the compass of material nature, why does the Infinite Spirit 
shine upon us throughout all Nature ? The Idea of God ! 
Pause for a moment, and apprehend its grandeur. All 
other science fades into insignificance before its majesty. 
The treasures of all worlds are poor in contrast. This 
Idea, brightened and unfolded till it becomes real to us, is 
as a new Sun kindled within. From it a new Light s tream s 
over. .. ^ftd thraugh, Jfee , JJniverse. By_lhfi_ transforming 
power.of _this one Idea, alTlihingsl^ecome new. The Tdea 
of God ! It is an exhaustless spring of energy against 
weakness, of peace amid vicissitude, of courage to do and 
suffer, of undying hope, of immortal life. The cynic may 
speak contemptuously of Human Nature; and the con- 
temptible character of the world's ordinary principles, 
maxims, and feehngs cannot well be exaggerated. But a 
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being who can think the Thought of God, be he ever so 
fallen, is by that single power exalted to a Good, beyond 
all natural good. Plainly such an Idea cannot have been 
given for no End. It is the seal of a Heavenly Destiny. It 
is the authentic handwriting of God upon the Soul, reveal- 
ing that man's true End is a growing likeness in Spirit to 
Himself. 

2. I proceed to another proof that the Soul was created 
to look beyond and above all material interest. What is 
the great motive that prompts man to the study of Nature ? 
We know what intense labour has been given to this pur- 
suit. Now what has stirred Man to observe the sky, earth, 
atmosphere, plants, animals — in a word, all orders of 
creatures ? Why did Newton concentrate his vast intellect 
upon determining the motions of the Universe ? Why did 
Linnaeus expend a life of toil in exploring the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms ? Why have so many naturalists fore- 
gone the ease and security of civilized society, and plunged 
into savage forests, to note the habits of birds and insects, 
or to discover new minerals and plants ? Has the great 
aim of these natural philosophers been to multiply the 
means of outward good ? No 1 T he unconquerable thirst 
for k now ledge, for wide .viQwg*. fona fiom^rehensionof the 
Order anllBeau^ of Creation a^ a whole: — this it is that 
has driven them into solitudes and deserts, and compelled 
them to bend every energy, at cost of utmost sacrifice, to 
the work of interpreting the secrets of nature. Truth! 
Truth has been the Divinity they have worshipped. The 
great men of science, so far from caring for the body, have 
cheerfully worn it out in daily and nightly study, have 
condemned it to exposure, fatigue, suffering, coarse raiment 
and scanty fare, and have died in poverty, that the Soul 
might live in the light of Truth. How many such glorious 
martyrs have left their record in the history of science ! 
Whatr-X-repeatJiaiL-thufl fired the Soul of the natural 
philosopher? It has been the quenchle8g_^esire to^pene- 
trate beyond what is visible, to hidden Causes, to discover 
t tie great L aws which pervade and govern all material 
movements, to trace o ut TTnjt>y and Harmony in the appa- 
rently compjex confusion of tlifi_ Universe. This has been 
his inspfring aim. 




Who does not behold a glorioue aignature of the End of 
ihe Human Soul in this huuger and thirst for Truth ? Nor 
let it he said that I have been spealdng of the experience 
of a few gifttd men only, whi<jh proves nothing as to the 
[hurpoBo for which the Kacc waa made. The distinctione 
among classes of men are far leaa than we suppose. The 
profoundeat phQosopher differs in degree only, not in kind. 
from the moat uncidtivatcd boor. Every man, however 
iiarrow his sphere, ia daily putting forth in that very sphere 
the faculties which the philosopher exerts in his auhlimo 
pursuitB. Every man has a love of truth, as Truth. And 
the aeal with which our lecture-rooma through cities, towns 
and viUuges, are weekly thronged by multitudea, not a few 
of whom have spent tlie day in manual toil, but who forget 
fatigue in the reception of new light and in the joy of 
mental refreshment, is a testimony to the Spiritual End 
for which the whole race was formed, as well as a cheer- 
ing omen of the brighter social state which must surely 
come. 

3. In the preceding remarks we have seen that Mind, ia 
the very study of Matter.Jooks beyond it," and .seeka a, 
"Spiritual Good. I next obaervc that the Human Intellect 
is not confined to these branches of study, but everywhere 
manifeataatendency to higher investigations. The greatest 
minds, in all landa and ages, have given themselves to a 
profound study of the Spirit itself. And this is another 
strilriiig proof that we are created to look above everything 
outward to a Spiritual End. Vast as has been tho amount 
of thought bestowed upon the material Universe, man's 
highest energy, through all generations, has been devoted 
to exploring the world within. The human mind has 
tumeiLfrom all things, however wonderful and beautiful 
abroad, upon itself as the most interesting object lif thought. 
And it has found within itaelf, in its original jiowers and 
affections, in its primitive intuitions and its growing ac- 
quirements, in its wonderful union of dependence and 
freedom, ineshaustihle mystorieH and prohlems" which ages, 
have failed to solve. The studies of Philosophy bear' 
peculiar testimony to the grandeur of our Spiritual Nature. 
And they prove that the culture of this Spirit is the great 
work of life. The Philosopher, in studyuig the Miiid, has 
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^ound there not merely impressions received through the 
[jfcenaes from tho ever-cbangiag world around, but, im- 
fmutiiblo Princifiles which are essential elements of llie 
^ind itself. He has found there Ideas of the Right, of Ihe 
tGood, oE the First Cauae, of Infinity, of Diainterested 
ttiovo, o£ Moral Freedom, of Accountablencss — Ideas, which 
twar on them the stamp of UniverBaUty and Eternity, 
which are not arbitrary, local, traaaitory coneeptiona, but 
which belong eaaeotially to All Intelligent Natures, aad 
bring us into communion with the highest orders of being. 
Wfailet all around matt is mutable, he has found unchojige- 
" lUo eloinents, convictions of Everlasting Truth in the 
~uman Soul. 

1 ^ Philoso pher, indeed, in studying the Soul, has not 
only discerned that it is distinguished from the iluctuatjug 
forms of matter, by its power of apprehending Immnlable 
Principles. But he has often been, led^to question whet.her 
anything really exists in^ the Universe, beyond Mind and 
Sprit; whet her matter arid tfi o tiody havg_aJi,E aubslBJitiaJ 
teing; wheffier api>arently extemaT nature be not an actual 
creation of our own thought; or, in other words, whether, 
Iwlieving in an outward world, we do anything more 
than ascribe reaUty to our own coneeptiona. Thus from 
tiie very dawn of Philosophy there have been Schools, 
IvMch have held that the Material Univecse Iulb jio exis- 
>tence but in the Mind, that thinks it. L-am far from 
iMseuting to these speculations. But 1 recur to them with 
(pleasure, as indieating how readily the Soul_ passes above 
matter, and as manifesting man's consciousness of the 
grandeur of his Spiritual Nature. Let me add, that whilst 
rejecting this doctrine as a whole, I receive an important 
part of it as undoubtedly true. I do not aay that the 
world exists in our thoughts imly. But I do say that it 

irJTes it most intereating properties from the Mind which 
templates it. For example, the forms of outward ob- 
have doubtless actual existence j but they owe their 
ty — that mysterious charm — to thoughts and feelings 
b we blend with them, and of which they are bjt the 

iflected image. The very spot which is to one man a 

.radise, from the holy or happy thoughts which he has 
lated with it, may be to another a desert. The glory 
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that crowns the outward world is but a radiance streaming 
from ourselves. How much of the interest of the creation 
lies in the marks of Power and Beneficent Design, which 
apparently pervade it ! But power and design are spiritual 
attributes, made known to us only by what passes within 
our own minds. So that from the Spirit spring the great 
Ideas which transform the Univers"e to lis into the Symbol 
of the Living God. May w6 not be sure then that the 
Spirit was made for a Spiritual End, transcending all good 
which the Universe can bestow ? 

4. As another proof of the same doctrine, that man's 
End is a Spiritual one, let me ask you next to turn your 
thoughts to a most remarkable tendency of Human Nature. 
I refer to man's power of conceiving of more Perfect Beauty 
^t han exists withm the l imits Of actual expe riencg: f^ilo- 
sophers denote this power by the word Imagination. This 
term to many suggests a faculty, that exaggerates or dis- 
torts reality, that feeds on dreams, and wastes itseK on 
impracticable visions. Were these the true workings of 
the Imagination, instead of being its excesses, I should 
still think them indications of a being who has a sublime 
destiny to fulfil. The reveries of youth, in which so much 
energy is wasted, are the yearnings of a Spirit made for 
what it has not found but must for ever seek as an Ideal. 
It is not the proper use of the Imagination, however, to lose 
itself in dreams. This power, when acting, as it always 
should act, in unison with the Moral Principle, is a Divine 
Witness to the Spiritual End of human nature. Imagina- 
tion passes beyond the transient and the bounded. It de- 
lights to bring together, and to blend in just proportion, 
whatever is lovely in Nature and the Soul. It separates 
from the elements of good all admixtures of evil and 
deformity, and thus aspires to the conception of peerless 
excellence and Perfect Beauty. In the present feeble un- 
f oldings of virtue and greatness in human nature, it recog- 
nizes the germs of celestial goodness, and catches glimpses 
of the angel form which man is one day to wear. Imagi- 
nation thus exalts and refines whatever it touches. For 
ever it sees in the visible the type of the invisible, and in 
the ojitward world, an imageof the Inward^ thus, bringing 
them into harmony, and throwing added brightness over 
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both. All things which it looks upon reveal a Being higher 
than themselves. Perfection! This is the vital air and 
element in which the Imagination breathes and lives. 
What a celestial power ! What a testimony to the End of 
our being ! Whence comes this tendency in human thought 
towards the Perfect, if man be not born for progress which 
can never end ? 

This principle of Imagination — ^this desire for unattained 
good — this delight in consummate forms of beauty and 
happiness, is not confined to a favoured few. It is the 
fountain-head of the restless strivings of human life in 
every department. It is the soul of all great enterprise, 
though, when disjoined from the moral nature, and impelled 
by self-will, it may expend itself in destructive schemes oi 
ambition. Above all, !hnagination inspires the Poets, whose 
works have been the solace and encouragement of all 
nations through all stages of society. I am aware that 
some persons, when they hear Poetry thus spoken of, by a 
religious teacher, as one of the signs of man's being created 
to look above outward things, are tempted to think that he 
is throwing an air of fiction over reality. They want facts, 
they say, not fancy. I too prize facts, and am adducing 
nothing else. It is a fact — who can deny it ? — that Poetry 
exists, and has existed among all people, savage and civilized. 
Its seeds are sown so plentifully in all human souls, that 
to overlook the beauty into which they bloom is to close 
our eyes upon one of the most ennobling views of human 
nature. It is a fact, though many seem never to recognize 
it, that whole books of the Old Testament are Poems, 
whose sublime strains of piety and prophecy have thrilled 
and still thrill innumerable hearts. It is a fact, that in 
all nations religion and patriotism have spoken first in the 
language of Poetry; and that in most nations, Poetical 
Genius has been regarded as an Inspiration, and its works 
have been ranked amongst the most precious bequests of 
past ages. These are facts, attested by all history. And 
when we consider that the highest office of Poetry is thus 
to satisfy the aspirations of the Soul for the Perfect, and 
to create more attractive and commanding forms of heavenly 
virtue than meet our eyes, how can we fail to see in it the 
indication that man is made for a Spiritual End ? 
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5. I proceed to another view, giving complete confirma- 
tion to this truth of ma.ii's Spiritual Destiny. Let me ask 
you \a consider what form of human character it is, that I 
our nature impels ua to regard with the most fervent | 
admiration ? Wliat peculiarly excites our reverence for I 
our fellow-beings ? Whose are the names which we pro- 
nounce in terras of the most afEectionate homage ? Who I 
are themenin whom HumauNature seems to bo manifested | 
in its brightest glory, who appear beat to have fulfilled its 
End? In answering these questions, we shall find that | 
the individuals, who Lave left enduring traces of themselves I 
in the memories and hearts of their fellows, and who are 
thought of with a spontaneous overflow of love and honour, 
are those who have made the greatest sacrifices of outward I 
good for inward principle, for trutli, humanity, religion, | 
patriotism, and freedom. It is not to those who have I 
laboured for the body, but to those who have offered it up ] 
in virtuous toil, or martyrdom ; it ia not to those who have \ 
accumulated outward good, but to those who have parted 
with it most freely ; not to those who have watched over 
and kept their lives, but to those who have cheerfully given 
them away ; that the tribute of reverence and joyful c< 
memoratiou has been paid. lu dramas, romances, histories, j 
and hiogi-apbies, the Heroic Sufferer for principle and J 
generous affection wins the love of all uncorrupted hearts. 

Contempt of all outward things, which come in competi- ' 
tion with duty, fulfils the Ideal of human greatness. This 
conviction, that readi ness to sacrifice life's highest material 
good, and life itself, ia esseotial to the elevation of "Human 
Nature, is no ilIusipn_of ardent youth, nor outburst of | 
blind enthusiasm. It does not yield to growing wisdbm. 
It is confirmed hy all experience. It is sanctioned by con- 
science — that universal and eternal lawgiver — whose "chief 1 
dictate is, that everything must be yielded up for the 
Eight. Wbat a testimony have we here, that we were 
created to look above and beyond animal existence ! Whilst 
we are impelled by ui^ent desires and needs to labour for j 
outward means of good, yet our highest love and admira- 
tion are given to those that renounce them all. For such j 
we rear our statehest monuments. Wisdom, Genius, and ■ 
the People's heart preserve and hallow the memory of 
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Buch Heroes. In biatoiy aad aong, in pa,iotin^ and sculp- 
ture, we keepaJive their uamea and imn^s. Even euper- 
Btition, in treuBuring up the relies of Martyra, as endowed 
with miraculous power, is a witness to the glory of re- 
nouncing the body, and consecrating it to the cause of 
Truth and Bight. Are we not surely made then to look 
aboYe all outward things, and seek a Spiritual End? 

6. I shall adduce but one proof more of man's Spiritual 
Vocation. It is found in the principle of Faith that aspires 
after an Immortal Life. I caU this Faith a natural 
principle, not only because it has been manifested through 
aU nations, and is co-exiat«nt with the human race, but 
because it has its roots in all man's highest facultiea and 
affections, Puith in Immortality is but the supreme form 
of foresight and of hope. Wbo does not eserciae these 
principicB every hour? But what ia there to bound their 
range within the future of thia -world? Have not hope and 
foresight an innate energy, impelling them towarda Eternity, 
which cannot be arreated by the tomb ? Faith in the 
Future Life ia natural ; for it springs necessarily from the 
very Idea^ of God and Duty— Ideas the moat congenial 
and native to the soul ! The jierfection of God, Hia Eternal 
Power and Goodness, in proportion as they become real 
to us, give birth to the assured hope of receiving a higher 
life from Hia hand than the present ; and the consciousnosa 
of Duty necessarily awalcens an anticipation of equitable 
retribution, and of continued progreas for all seekers of 
virtue. It is impossible that a being, capable of these 
great thoughts, should bo pent up within a perishable 

■ body, or limited in development to this brief life. Accor- 
dingly there is a deep want in our nature, to which no 

e of outward circumstaiice brings relief; that iu- 

_ a with civilization, refinement, knowledge, and our 

power over the natiuul world ; that adds immeasurably to 

the weight of diaappointment and calamity ; that cries out 

tor and unweariedly seeks a higher mode of being. To 

Emany men, indeed, the Future Life becomes so real and so 
lar, as to destroy their interest in the present. The 
tual life fades before the light of Immortality, as tapera 
lie before the sun. Faith becomes too vivid to allow a 
— 
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not a being, gifted with, such foresight and sublime power 
of hope, manifestly created to live and work, and for ever 
aspire towards a Spiritual End ? 

The doctrine of this discourse is no barren speculation, 
but a practical truth, bearing directly on active life, and 
affecting our whole happiness here and hereafter. It seems 
to need a specially earnest exposition at the present day, 
not because it is denied, but because it is thrown out of 
sight in the vehemence of worldly pursuits. I n every ag e 
some^ element of our nature is brought out dispropor- 
tionately," aiid exerts too exclusive a control. At present 
the Material Principle is unfolded witb such augmented 
power, that the true balance between man's Spiritual and 
Animal nature is disturbed, if not destroyed. We have 
arrived at a period of civilization when man's mastery over 
outward forces begins to be understood. This knowledge 
of the laws of the material world has received mighty im- 
pulses and practical applications, never conceived of before. 
Con seque ntly the prospect of physical comfort and en- 
joyment, once confined to the fewj^is now thrown open 
to all. Unhappily^ no .proportionate new light bias beeiL 
cast upon the capacities and energies of the Spirit. The 
true doctrine seems to be dying out — ^that man's elevation 
and happiness consists and can be found only in strength 
of Soul, in clear conceptions and deep convictions of Ever- 
lasting Truth, in calm reliance upon God and Duty, in 
stern resolve of cleaving to the Right, in self-possession 
under every change, in self -conquest amidst all temptation, 
in energy to do or suffer whatever may be imposed by 
Conscience, in disinterested and fearless self-consecration 
to whatever good work we may be appointed by Providence. 

This Spiritual Dominion, this Kingdom of Heaven within 
the Soul, alone endures, alone gives dignity and peace. 
And yet with what scepticism, indifference, and even scorn, 
is such a doctrine heard in this age of materialism, of 
machinery, and of proud trust in man's dominion over 
nature! Still, let the true doctrine be preached in full 
confidence that what is so confirmed by the attestations of 
conscience, in all ages, cannot but find response. Man's 
Spiritual Nature is no dream of theologians to vanish 
before the light of Natural Science. It is the grandest 
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Reality on earth. Everything here but the Soul of Man 
is a passing shadow. The__iiBlj _enduring Substance is 
within.^ When shall we awake to the subTime greatness, 
the perils, the accountableness, and the glorious destinies 
of the Immortal Soul ? O ! for a voice of power to arouse 
the Human Spirit from its death in life of animality, to 
quicken it with a fit consciousness of its own nature, to lift 
it to an adequate comprehension of the purposes for which 
the sublime thoughts of God, of Duty, of Disinterested 
Love, of Heaven, are opened within ! In what a vain show 
we walk, while we toil without ceasing for the perishable, 
and remain blind and dead to the Everlasting, the Perfect, 
and the Divine I 
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THE PERFECTING POWER OF RELIGION. 

Matthew t. 48 : " Be ye therefore Perfecty even as your Father which 
is in heaven is Perfect J* 

BY what influence is Eeligion our Supreme Good ? Much 
mystery would be removed from the Religious Life, 
and men would seek it more wisely and efficiently, if they 
understood with more precision the true Blessedness which 
it confers. On this point my views may be expressed in a 
few words. 'My belief is that the Supreme G-ood of an 
intelligent and moral being is the Perfection of its Nature. 
Nothing gives what is worthy of being considered Happi- 
ness, and nothing is of enduring benefit, unless it exalts us 
to that Excellence for which God designs ui^ Religion is 
the spring of peace and joy as the Inspirer of Universal 
Virtue, — as pre-eminently a quiclcening principle, giving life 
and energy to the Intellect and the Heart, fortifying Con- 
science, and animating it with an unconquerable purpose of 
duty, awakening Love in its purest and most disinterested 
forms, raising Thought to its highest objects, and thus 
training our whole being to that fulness, harmony, and 
beauty, the union of which constitutes Perfection. 

Rehgion gives Happiness by its inward influence. Too 
many ascribe to it a different operation. They regard it as 
a worship of God, in order to win His favour. They imagine 
that it serves and saves us by concihating our Maker, by 
its effect upon another, not upon ourselves; by its pro- 
curing good from abroad, not by its unfolding and elevating 
our own souls. Few, indeed understand how essential is 
the growth of their own highest affections and energies, — 
that without this nothing can do them good, and that to 
promote this is the great function of religion. 

This Truth is worthy of development. Let me re- state 
it so that it may be fully understood. I affirm, then, that 
the great office of religion is to call forth, elevate, and 
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purify tlie Spirit of Man, and tliua to conform it to its 
Divine Original. I know no otlier way in which Religion 
is to promote our HappinesB ; for I know uo HappinSBS 
jbut that of a good, wise, upright, firm, powerful, diainte- 
"gested, elevated Character. I look to religion for blessings, 
ecauae it includes and promotes XTniTcrsal Excellence, 
rings the soul into health and concord, enlarges it, unfolds 
It iu due proportions, and esalta it to the beauty and power 
por which it was created. It is the office of religion, I re- 
beat once more, to call forth the whoh Spirit of Man, the 
mtellect, the Conscience, the Affections, the Will; to awaken 
"Jner^j a,nd hot; purpose ; to inspire a calm and rational, 
t a profound love of Truth and Gioodiiess, against which 
1 powers of the universe will be impotent. Did I not 
lope for this quickening influence from religion, I could 
kot fipcuk of it as the Supreme Good. For our Supreme 
" " 's the Perfection of our being ; and nothing which 
boes not involve and promote this deserves the name. 

■.8 said, I know, that our Happiness comes from God, 
kot from oiirselreB. And this language, justly interpreted, 
mveya a great truth, God is the only fountain of Blessed- 
ass. But from the nature of things, and from His ovra 
Perfection, He makea beings bleesed through and according 
to the capacities with which He endows them, and in no 
other way. I can ex[ject from, my Creator no Happiness 
but one proportioned to my Nature. And what is my 
Nature ? I answer that pre-eminently I am a Moral Being. 
I have a sense of duty, a j)erception of virtue, an inward 
voice commanding me with Divine Authority to reverence 
Eight in every act, to eradicate all evil from my heart and 
life, and to advance towards that Perfection of which I 
catch a glimpse, but which sbineB in full glory far before 
me. Now I affirm that the proper Blessedness of such a 
being, that for which I was made, consists in conforming 
myself to this principle of Eectitude. I am not more con- 
scious that I live, than I am tliat the Moral Principle is 
given to be the governing power of mj nature ; and that in 
resisting it, or in abandoning it to the sway of the passions, 
% do and must forfeit the proper good of my l«ing. No 
"rtter real good is left. In resisting it, I arm against myself, 
md turn into a foe the divincst powei' of my soul ; carry 
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on a perpetual war in my own breast, and incur that 
severest suffering in the universe, self -rebuke. These re- 
marks will show in what sense we are to believe that G-od 
gives us Happiness. He gives it to us through ourselves, 
through the improvement of our whole nature, and in no 
other way. And the knowledge, love, and service of Grod, 
or religion, is the means of Supreme G-ood, because it is the 
great quickening principle by which our being is perfected. 

We are to be made happy then — let us never forget it — 
by what we are, not by what we Tmvey by the purity and 
power of our own minds, and not by what is given us from 
abroad. We are too apt with insane eagerness to gather 
round ourselves defences and means of enjoyment, whilst 
the mind is left uneducated, and the character untrained. 
We are too apt to use religion itself as a kind of outward 
charm, and to expect that it will make us happy by some 
mysterious agency, instead of looking to it as the Central, 
Life-giving Principle, and as the great refiner and purifier 
of the Soul. 

I. — Am I asked how Religion is the impelling power to- 
wards Perfection, and how, in strengthening it, we fortify 
every noble principle ? I will give a few answers drawn, in 
the first instance, from our Moral Nature. 

1. Religion gives infinite worth to Conscience. Religion 
does not create Conscience. For whether I am a religious 
man or not, I shall, as a man, still have some sense of 
duty, and of the distinctions between good and evil. But 
this Moral Principle lacks life, when not quickened and 
sustained by confidence in a Righteous Grod. Conscience is 
not equal of itself to the work of withstanding temptation, 
and raising us to our true dignity. The passions are too 
strong. Do not all feel this to be true ? Persuade a man 
that no Higher Authority in the Universe, than his own 
conscience, enjoins on him self -constraint, cut him off from 
any Higher Lawgiver and Judge than his own reason, and 
probably he will become enslaved to some lower principle. 
The conscience was never intended to govern alone. " It 
was made to derive dominion from a conscious union with 
a Supreme Being. And this Supreme Being is revealed to 
us by religion. Religion is faith in an Infinite Creator, 
who delights in and enjoins that Rectitude which conscience 
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commands us to seek. This conviction gives a Divine 
Sanction to duty. From religion I learn that my Idea of 
Bright is not an individual, private, personal conviction, but 
that it is derived from the Universal Parent ; that it is His 
Inspiration ; that it is not a lonely voice in my own soul, 
but the word of the Infinite Will. Now I see that Good- 
ness is not merely a law of my own mind, but the Supreme 
Law of the Universe, that all intelhgent beings are subject 
to it, that all creation conspires to fulfil it. Without this 
faith in a Holy God, duty would be but a whisper in my 
breast. With Him it comes in a voice louder than all 
thunders. Without a consciousness of God, I might hope 
to win happiness in spite of the violation of the law of 
Bectitude. Now I know that it would be more rational to 
seek happiness on the rack or in the furnace, than in wrong- 
doing. AH Nature now becomes to me the preacher of 
righteousness ; for the heavens and the earth, the sunshine 
and storms, in their very Order, reveal an Almighty Power, 
who is pledged to the support of virtue and to the suppres- 
sion of sin. Without a God, there would be no other In- 
spector of my motives, thoughts, desires, and purposes, 
than my own soul ; and I might succeed in disguising from 
myseK, and hiding from others, inward impurity and de- 
formity. But now a Light more piercing than a thousand 
suns, and veiled by no cloud nor night, shines full upon me ; 
and I feel that my most secret purposes lie bare before In- 
finite Purity. Who does not recognize the authority added 
to conscience, the sanction given to duty, by this confidence 
in an Almighty Lawgiver, and an Ever-present Judge, 
whose law and supreme delight are the Moral Perfection of 
His children ? 

2. In another view, Beligion is the great spring of Moral 
improvement. This confidence in God alone gives the hope 
of reaching Perfection. Hope inspires energy. But with- 
out trust in God I have no sufficient hope to excite and 
sustain persevering efforts after excellence. True, there 
are other aids of virtue besides religion, — the approbation 
and rebukes of conscience, the esteem and honour of fellow- 
beings, the present recompenses of uprightness and charity. 
But that watchful discipline over the inmost thoughts and 
motives, that aspiration after disinterestedness and inward 
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piurity, that scorn of suffering in the way of well-doing, 
that preference of the soul's health and progress to outward 
interests, that conflict with absorbing self-love, — all of 
which are so essential to eminence and permanence of 
Rectitude, — come not from ourselves. They demand con- 
tinual, fresh supplies of Divine Inspiration. So tremen- 
dous is the power of passion, so subtle is temptation, so 
contagious is the influence of example, that a man, con- 
scious of no Higher power than ^ own, and expecting no 
improvement but such as he can compass by his unaided 
will, might well despair of resisting the combined powers 
of evil. An Infinite Motive is needed to quicken us in this 
never-ending war with selfishness and the world. And 
where is such a motive to be found, if we believe in no 
Everlasting Friend of goodness, and in no Future Life 
where our present spiritual growth will be crowned with 
Perfection ? 

Take away the prophetic hopes of religion, and my nature 
is full of discouraging contradictions. I see and approve 
the good, and resolve on amendment and progress. I have 
conceptions of excellence, which I bum to make real in 
character and deed. But the weight of mortality depresses 
the spirit to the dust ; resistless currents are hurrying 
down my nature to indulgence; there is a tendency to 
excess in every passion and impulse ; and sensuality and 
sloth perpetually thwart the upward efforts of the moral 
nature. Is there in the universe no Power of Good to 
overcome evil higher than I am conscious of in my own 
breast ? How then can I ever realize that Ideal of excel- 
lence which shines before me? Then can I attain at best 
but to a low virtue. When I consider too — as without 
religious faith I must — that even this low virtue will soon 
pass from me, that I have no power to preserve it beyond 
the grave, that every high aspiration, benevolent sympathy, 
and upright energy is to perish with the body, what motive 
remains sufficient to quicken me in becoming better ? Hope 
is the gift of religion. Beligion teaches not only that there 
is an Infinite Lawgiver, but an Infinite Inspirer of virtue. 
It teaches us that God delights to perfect His intelligent 
offspring ; that He has made us for the very end of impart- 
ing to us His own Spirit ; and that there are no bounds to 
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ttjs coTnmunicatioE o£ His Life. It teeches us that we aro 
Bubjected to temptations, both ■within and without, aa a 
trial to awaken efEort, to remind ua of our need of aid, and 
to prepare ub for a higher mode of spiritual being. It 
teaiohes us that the Ever-Living baa infinite love for each 
human soul, and that present virtue is but the germ of an 
ever-growing goodnea a. According to religion no effort can 
be lost. What we gain here we shall carry with ua there- 
after. Death will bear hirtk into a new life. Sprung from 
an Eternal Parent, surely aa G-od Uvea we aro to live for 
ever. Our connexion with the Eternal One gives us a hold 
on all future agea. In Him there ia a power to uphold and 
carry ua forward through a Boundleaa Universe, and with- 
out end. Believing in the All-good, I feel that the Perfec- 
tion o£ my own Spirit is no dream ; that it may become a 
reality j that the Spirit may actually be pure, powerful, 
bright and blessed as an angel's ; that, if faithful to the 
laws of the Religious Life, 1 shall conquer not only death, 
but what is so much more terrible than death, the power of 
moral evil ! Believing in a Hea.venly Father, I can aet no 
bound to my hope of what man is to become under the 
purifying influence of Jesus Christ and hia religion. I 
anticipate that here on earth, perhapa at no distant day, 
when Christianity shall be purified from its corruptions, 
human character will rise to greater dignity and beauty, 
than we can now conceive. And when I look forward to 
the Future World, to a succession of agea without end, I 
am overwhelmed with a aenae of impotence to conjecture 
to what heights of power, love, happinesa, a human being, 
loyal to Qod and to duty, ia destined to attain, The moat 
glowing language, in which genius and piety have sought 
to shadow forth the felicities of man's future being, aeema 
but tame and inexpressive. Man, improvingfor ever under 
the influences of the Infinite and Immortal God, is assured 
of a destiny as incomprehensible now as is Grod'a own 

3. I can offer but one other consideration to show that 

Religion is the great spring of elevation in Oharacter. It 

ofEera to us, for our veneration and love, and perpetual 

intercourse, a Being whose Character comprehends all 

■ffenerablo and lovely attnbutes; who reveals to us within 
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Himself, without spot or limit, that very Perfection c 
Goudnesa. after wliiuh our moral nature impels ub t 
aspire. We all kuuw the aid which the mind acquire 
from commDnion with a human being of noble qualitiesfl 
bow in admiring him it exalte itself ; how his preseoi 
Toiti«, count«niLuce, influence, hft it above its ordinar| 
tone. To contemplate and love excellence ia to be insjiire 
by it. Attachment to an excellent beiug is itself excellent 
and conforms U3 to hia image. Now religion places i 
the presence of Infinite Purity. It raises the mind in 
meditation, gratitude, and sympathy, and filial awe to the 
Father of the Universe. It recognisies everywhere in wea- 
tion the traces and radiant signatures of the Greatest and 1 
Best Mind. It teaches us to feel that a Higher than man's J 
agency, a. Grander than man's presence, for ever surroundB | 
us. I know nothing but this conscious relationship witb i 
an Esistence more exalted than our own that can truly 
elevate us. We suffer, and often deeply, by our intercourse I 
with fellow- beings. Perpetually we are tempted to fallJ 
under the influence of lower feelings, till we become in- I 
sensible to the reality and worth of our highest spiritual I 
nature. But by feeling the Preaenee and the Perfectioi 
of our Spiritual Father, the cousciouanesB of our i 
spiritual being brightens within us. Sentiment* of loi 
and veneration towards this Invisible Source of all spiritu J 
good subdue the depressing influences of our materiqj 
organization. Keligion, where it becomes a Principle Q 
liife, works a greater transformation in our existence, th^ 
would be wrought were a. new eye given to us, by whicl 
we should behold ourselves surrounded with a higher 
of Spiritual Beings, and thus should be enabled to e 
info intimate intercourse with them. In truth all othn 
friendships are powerless to esalt the character ur to gia 
happiness, <iorapared with this Divine Friendship which * 
the vei7 essence of the EeligiouB Life. 

n. — The doctrine that Kehgion can do ua good, only 1 
refining and perfecting our Whole Being, is of such gre 
moment, that I proceed to illustrate it further. For I a 
satisfied that one cai^se of the limited sway of religion ii 
the narrow conception formed of it* function. That re- 
ligion is a Universal Principle, — spreading its influencaJ 
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through tht) wliule being, developing erery power to a 
fuhieaa which it could not otherwise attain, diffusing in- 
Bpiration through the intellect, as well as the Conscience 
and the Will, taking under its |)nrifying rule the Appetites 
and PaBeions aa well as the ASectioua, impartiug fresh 
interest to common existence, exalting aud ex]>andiQg 
practical ener^, refining aud adorning social manners, 
adding cheerfulneHs as well aa puritj^ to friendly inter- 
I course, and blessing ua only by tbia universally enlivening 
I agency, — this is a truth not yet understood as it should 
be. Hence to many, Keligion, inatead of being thought 
of as comprehending whatever is good, wise, enet^tic, 
beautiful,- great and happy in Human Nature, is a word 
of doubtful import, — ^apeciaLy su^e sting notions of 
restraint, represBion. narrowuess of thought, eiclueive 
"Beling and habitual gloom. 

I could not commend tho Religious Life, did I not view 
nt in the broad light in which I am now attempting to 
^ftlace it. For nothing can make us truly happy but our 
jPerfection. And the very idea of Perfection is, that the 
whoU nature of a heing is unfolded in due proportion, bo 
Qiat the highest and worthiest powers will hold ascendency, 
knd all others, by acting in their true spheres, wUI fulfil 
ihe end for which they were given. Such Universal De- 
velopment constitutes, as we all know, the health and 
fbeauty of the body. A. man in whom a few organs only 
would grow, would be a monster. Even if this exceaa 
should occur in hia noblest ot^na, as the head or the eye, 
we should still regard him as deformed. The body ia a 
healthful and beautiful ©ionization only when the prin- 
ciple of life acts generoualy through all its parts, expanding 
aD in a just degree, so that each contributea to the vigour 
and symmetry of the whole. Such an oi^nixation we call 

^a Perfect Body. And so Perfection of llind consists in 
•well-proportioned activity aud life, through all its faculties. 
fcffeotions, desires, powers, whereby tliey all gi'ow up into 
one hartnouious whole. 

The prevalent error always has been, that men have 
confined their conceptions of religion too much to its 
direct agencies. They have BU|)poBed it to consist chiefly 
in immediate thoughts of 6od, in immediate addresaes to 
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Him, and in fervours of emotioa called forth by immediate I 
contemplation of His glory. Now religion so viewed can- | 
not insure our highest happiness. I know, indeed, that ( 
these spiritual acta are often the most delightful of which 
our nature is capable. The pious man, when able to con- 
centrate every enet^ of mind and heart upon the Infinite 
Gkiodness of his Creator, £Lnd to enter by faith and hope 
into communion with the Unseou and Everlasting World, 
has a foretaste of joy unspeaJiable and full of glory. But 
I need not tell you that this elevation of thought and 
feeling is not designed to be the ordinary state of even the . 
most improved htunaa beings. We were plainly not de- 
signed for this constant intense action of our spirits towards I 
our Creator. No efEort on our part can long sustain it, I 
And were it sustained for a protracted period, it ■would ^ 
end in the eshaustion and derangement of our faoultiea. 
Besides, there are not a few who seem constitutionally 
incapacitated for such ardour of religious emotion, 1! 
religion insured our happiness, then, only as giving ua an 
immediate enjoyment of God, it would really contril>ute 
but little to our well-being, — the greater part of life being 
necessarily devoted to other duties and engagementa, to 
intercourse with fellow-beings, to toils and relaxationa, 
and to putting forth creative energy on the material world, 
We cannot live absorbed in the work of adoration. We 
cannot keep our minds perpetually bent upon one object. 
And the brighter that object the sooner are we dazzled 
and exhausted. I 

I am conscious that I was made for an endless variety 
of thoughts, interests, sympathies, and occupations. I 
have curiosity impelling me to seek the new and explore 
the mysterious; the reasoning faculty prompting me to 
infer the unknown from the known, and to rise from par- ' 
ticulars to general truths ; imagination for ever surpassing , ' 
the bounds of the real and the present j the love of beauty 
enjoying all harmonies ; social affections, putting on a 
thousand forma according to the relations and characters J 
oE those around me ; the senses, through which countless I 
images and symbols of the material world rush in and I 
throng my mind ; and finally animal appetites compelling J 
me to put forth energy upon material objects. Now all 1 
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rthese principleB and teudencies of my nature are various 
B«apaciliea of enjoyment, and all demand their proper f ormt. 
j'of good. Nothing can make mo truly hajjpy but a Uuj- 
TTersal Principle, that watches over, protects, calJa forth, 
hand gratifies in their due order all these various elements 
Eof my being. Such I bold to be the intluenoe of religion ; 
tend it is through this function that it becomes our Supreme 
tGood. 

I I inBist the more on this, because religion has suffered 

Pirom nothing so much as the fatee notion of its being an 

esclusive principle. Men in iill ages have thought tiat 

they must sacrifiee to religion some elements of their 

nature. To cherish the Eeligious Principle, some have 

warred ttgaiost their social affections, and IuiTO led solitary 

Uvea; some against their seusea, and have abjured all 

pleasure in asceticism ; some against reason, and have 

Buperstitiously feared to think ; some against imagination. 

and have foolishly dreaded to read poetry or books of 

fiction ; some against the political and patriotic principle, 

and have shrunk from public affairs : all apprehending 

that if they were to give free range to their natural 

I emotions, their Eeligious Life would be chilled or ex- 

Ltinguished. Thus the notion of hostility, between Beligion 

V&nd Human Nature, has in some form or other insinuated 

gtself into beUevers of most different systems of faith. 

'ow, in opposition to all such views, I would maintain, 

lat the true office of religion is to bring out the lehole 

aiwre of man in harmonious activity, and that, by thus 

r developing it after a Divine Order, to show how divine a 

work Human Nature is, and for what Divine Happinesa it 

is destined. 

To understand better this oflUce and agency of religion, 
let ns observe that our nature is composed of Superior and 
■' ?erior powers. All theae religion takes under its care, 
1 lowest as well as the higliest. But it promotes our 
lappiuess in an especial manner by enhvening and perfect- 
ing the highest first. And to this influence of religion the 
iiecessary limits of this discourse compel me to eoufine 
Attention. These higher powers of human nature are 
wmmonly ranged under two elaHses. the Moral and the 
Siitional — the first called Conscience, or the power of 
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Kectitudej thelasfc called Intellect, or the power of knowing 1 
Tnith. ThesB being our highest jiowere, nothing can he < 
plainer, ae was argued under the fonner head of thie dis- ! 
course, than that our happiness depends upon their free I 
and full development. Tlie just view of religion, which 1 1 
am anxious to present, ia, that it is the great Principle I 
l)j which these distinguishing powers of humanity are ' 
quickened and enlarged, and that in this way it chiefly 
promotes our happiness. Under the former hcail, I have 
shown how religion porfecta our Moral Facidtiea by « 
folding the Conscience. I pass now to the second claas of 
our higher faculties, the Eational, and would briefly show ' 
that it is the office of religion to perfect the Intellect 

It ia a painful reflection that as yet the Intellect i 
source of but little happiness to the majority of mankind. 1 
In the vast multitudes, among all nations, it is doomed to J 
inaction and lethargy. In the labouring elapses of every-1 
land it is famished by want of education, oppressed bju 
drudging toil and urgent necessities of the animal nature,! 
and darkened bj countlees prejudices and Bi]perBtition9.fl 
And in ajl clasaes however cultivated, IntoUect is too 
the slave of the senses and of selfish passions, and is yetn 
to be awakened to a consciousness of its real glory. To 
religion I look as the power by which this divine faculty ia 
to be revealed and exalted to its true felicity. Am I asked ■ 
how religion acts so beneficiaJIy upon the Intellect, I answer 
ia various ways, of which a. few only can now be selected 
for illustration. 

1. Religion then is the great Inspircr of the Intellect, i 
the first place, by exhibiting its essential grandeur, and by 1 
teaching it to reverence itself. It is religion only that \ 
teaches ua this reverence for the Intellect. Tor it alone- 1 
reveals to us the connexion of the Intellect with God, ita. J 
derivation from His Wisdom, its nearness to His Reason, 
its capacity of everlasting reception of His Light of Truth- 
Separated from God, I can regard my intellect only as ai J 
power, which is to endure lint a brief span, and which caiSH 
advance but little beyond its present bounds. And when 
so viewed, I am oppressed by the consciousness of the im 
potence and insufficiency of human intelligence. There if 
not a single object of my thought in re^rd tp which tlief 
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tmlinowTi does not infinitely exueed wliat I am able to 
know. The moment I would penetrate beneath the eurfat-e. 
whether of materia! things or of spLritiiul l>ein)^H. whether 
of the lifeless stone or of the t li ink ing soul. I find a. depth 
utterly unfathomable by my reason in this present stage 
of eKiBtence. And even within the narrow sphere of actual 
knowledge, errors constantly admonish me of my mental 
weakness. So that every act of my mind leads to most 
biunbling and diseoun^ng estimates of itself. I do not 
wonder that men of superior intelligence, bnt wanting; in 
religious faith, have been led by a review of the extra.vit- 
ganees and baf^ed efforts of the philosophic class, to treat 
with contempt all claims of human reason of attaining to 
truth. It is only as we apprehend our relationship to an 
All-wise God, that we can understand ourselTes, and be- 
come to ourselves objects of awe and solemn interest. The 
haman mind, regarded as the ofEspring of the Infinite 
Mind, consciously partakes of the grandeur of its source. 
Ijot me know that an Infinite Intelligence pervades the 
tJuiverse, and I feel that intelligence without bounds may 
he possible also for myself. Let me further know that 
this Infinite InteUigence is the Parent of my mind, has 
an interest in it, watches over it and created it that it 
ehould unfold for ever, and partake more and more of "Hjh 
own Truth, and how can I but regard my intellect with 
veneration? Then I look abroad upon this vast creation. 
which before had discouraged me, with joy and hope ; for 
I see in its very vastnoss only a wider field for intellectual 
culture. I cease to be depressed by learning slowly, if I 
am to learn for ever. Nor am I any longer cast down by 
difficulties in gaining truth ; for the energy and hardihood. 
of thought, acquired by struj^ling with obstacles and by a 
laborious training, are the best preparations for an endless 
progress. Religion thus rcve^iJs the grajideur, and still 
more the sacredness, of human intellect. For it shows 
that Eeason is not figuratively but really a Divine Enei^y 
working in lis, Koother motive can have equal effiuacy in 
teaching us to watch over and expand this heavenly gift. 
The power of this motive is but little known, because man's 
Living Relationship with God through the vital influence 
of religion has as yet been but faintly comprehended ; and 
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what has been called religion has too often tended to 
dupri'ss rather than to invigorate human reason. 

2. In another way religion gives life to the Intellect, and 
converts its action into a means of joy. It commnnicatea 
new intfireat to all objects of thought. Eeligion b^ina by 
revealing to \m the moat interesting Being in the TJniverae, 
whose character is inexhaustible aUke in its essential Per- 
fection and in its endlesB Manifestations j and whoBo 
nearness to na, and consiant Iniinenco npon ns, arreat 
the mind with intense admiration, such aa all other beings 
cannot inapire. Nor is this all, ReUgion reveala Creatiou 
to ua as vitally connected "vrith this Being of beings, the 
work of His incessant power, the object of His constant 
care, comprehended withiu His boundless goodneas, and 
moved and guided by His influent enei^y. Thus it 
throws a new light over all eiiatencea, and invests them 
with a portion of the interest with which God Himself 
is regarded. Yes ! All thinga within and around us, the 
earth, sea and heavens, our fellow-creatures and the 
material world, human nature and human history, all rise 
into a brighter glory, disdoae profounder meanings, and 
attract the mind with a new charm, when onco they are 
associated in our thoughts with the Infinite Mind. The 
Universe becomes an open book of Divine Wisdom. Nothing 
appears too small to become worthy of study, when we 
recognize that God baa imprinted on it His Thought, and 
left within it some symbol of His own Perfection. Ail true 
science is essentially religious. It eprings from the intuition 
of Permanent and Universal Law in nature. And its end 
is to trace out conuexiouB, dependencies, and harmonious 
laws throughout creation. It looks upon Nature aa one 
vast aystein, as a complex whole, all parts of which are 
bound together and are co- working for the common good. 
Now these harmonies, connesiona, general laws, and common 
purposes are all the emanation and eipreaaion of a Supreme 
and Diaposing Mind. The;? are Divine Intelligence made 
viaible. It is thou the Intelligence pervading Nature that 
Science studies. Thus in all its discoveriea it ia virtually 
tracing out the method of Divine Eeason, and, however 
unintentionally, it contributes to the glory of God's Bevealed 
Truth. The teudencies pf Sciunce aru all towarJB GocL 
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And consequently it can never be prosecuted so trium- 
phantly and so joyfully, as when quickened and led by the 
living consciousness of Communion with the Infinite Mind. 
3. This leads us to another view, showing us the influence 
of the Religious Principle in perfecting the Intellect. It 
favours that primary virtue of an intelligent being, fairness 
of mind, the honest disposition to receive light whenceso- 
ever it may come. This uprightness of judgment, im- 
partiality in research, and superiority to prejudice contri- 
butes more to the discovery of truth, and to real wisdom, 
than the most splendid genius or the most laborious ac- 
quirement. This simple sincerity is worth more than all 
books, teachers, colleges, and literary apparatus. No matter 
with what power of intellect a man may be gifted, no 
matter how extensive may be his means of knowledge, if 
he want candour, openness to conviction, readiness to see 
and acknowledge error, and above all reverence for Truth 
as sacred, his intellectual endowments will be used only to 
fortify himself in prejudice, to defend opinions which 
passion has recommended to his intellect, or to invent 
doctrines which will best serve to build up his fame. The 
wildest theories, most ruinous projects, and most pernicious 
principles, have owed their origin to highly intellectual men. 
Now I know no influence like that of religion to form an 
upright mind. This influence it exerts, not only by in- 
spiring lis with that reverence for the intellect already 
spoken of, but also by awakening the conviction that the 
intellect is formed for continual progress toward Truth ; 
and that, consequently, to chain it down to its present 
imperfect views, is to rob it of its destiny. Still more 
religion exerts this influence, by making us feel that we 
are carrying on our most private inquiries, reasonings, 
judgments, in the Presence of that God, who is Infinite 
Light, and whose Intelligence is Truth. It is the secrecy 
with which the mind prosecutes its researches, weighs evi- , 
dence, and makes objections, that tempts us to shut our 
eyes to the light. But a consciousness of the Presence of 
God to the mind brings home to us our responsibility for 
our judgments as well as actions. The consciousness that 
His pure eye inspects ug, compels us to inspect ourselves 
^gid to guard jealouslj against every influence from abroad, 
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or from our own paaBions, ■which niay pervert the reason. 
Thus it makes lumiuoiis the intelleet. Eelj^on opens the 
Tuiud to Truth ; and Truth ia the atmoBjihere wherein our 
rational nature becoraes illumined and made fit to enter j 
the world of perfect light. 

4. This doctrine, that it is religion which chiefly quiokenB I 
the Intellect and makes it a hlessing, might l>e illuetrated I 
by a Tariety of conaiderationa whieh it was my hope to I 
place before you, but on which time is waoiling to enl&rge. I 
I intended, for instance, to show that the principle of I 
TJniverBal Ioto, which is embraced in true religion, and is 
indeed its Essence, disposes the mind to the mostenlat^ed 
thinking, and at the same time makes knowledge active 
and practical, thus converting it into Wisdom, by directing 
it to the promotion of the highest good in the service of i 
mankind. 

5. Again, I particularly intended to show that religior 

is a source of light to the Intellect by opening to it the I 
highest order of truthB, and thus introducing it to a I 
Celestial Happiness. On this topic it might not be easy I 
to avoid the charge of mysticism. I believe, however, and I 
I wished to prove, that the highest truths are not those ■ 
which we learn from abroad. No outward teaching can 
bestow them. They are unfolded from within, by our 
very progress in the Keligious life. New ideas of Perfec- 
tion, new convictions of Immortality, a new consciousness 
of God, a new perception of our Spiritual Nature, come to 
UB as revelations, and open upon us with a splendour 
which belongs not to this world. Thus we gain the power 
to look with deeper penetration into human life, as well aa 
into the universe. We read a wider signifiiance in events. 
We attain to glimpses of the Infinite Mind and of a, 
Future World, which, thoxtgh wo may not be able to J 
define them in human speech, we yet know to correspond to, J 
Realities. Now this higher wisdom, whereby the Intellect- 1 
anticipates the bright visions which await it in another. J 
life, cornea only from the growth and dominant influence I 
of the Keligious Principle, by which we become transformed J 
more and more into the likeness of God. So true i 
that Religion makes Intellect a blessing, and au infinite 
blessing. 
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In this discourse I have thus aimed to show how 
Beligion is our Supreme Good, by giving life and force to 
our highest powers, bringing them into the healthiest and 
most harmonious activity, and quickening us in the 
pursuit of Perfection. Earnestly do I insist that Religion 
blesses us by no mysterious agency in procuring the 
favour of an All-powerful Being who will do everything 
for us without our co-operation, but by unfolding that 
pure, firm, disinterested, lofty Character, and that large, 
just, and wise Intelligence, — which conform us to the like- 
ness of our Divine Parent, and best fit us to enjoy fellow- 
ship with Him, in His Natural Creation and in His 
Spiritual World. Religion welcomes us to be Perfect, as 
Our Father in Heaven is Perfect. 



JESUS CHEIST THE BROTHER, FRIEND, AND 

SAVIOUR. 

Luke ii. 10, 11, 12 : " Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall he to all people. For unto you is bom this day a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you ; Ye shall 
find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger, ^^ 

CHRISTMAS has come once more — the day devoted by 
the large majority of Christians to the commemora- 
tion of the Nativity of the Saviour. In both hemispheres of 
our globe, and almost from pole to pole, the voice of 
thanksgiving to-day is lifted up, for the coming of Christ 
into the vrorld. The appropriation of this day for a festival 
is not, indeed, a part of our religion. But it is natural, it 
is human, — when so many of our brethren are turning 
their hearts and thoughts to Bethlehem, — that we should 
repair thither with them to sympathize in their pious grati- 
tude. Accordingly, this text has been chosen, as the guide 
of our morning meditations. 

Why then should we feel " great joy," as in thought 
we gather around this " Babe " lying in the " Manger " ? 
The question may be answered in various forms. Two 
views are suggested by the text, to which I shall ask in 
turn your attention. First, we should rejoice, because we 
have a Saviour, who was horn ; and secondly, because his 
birth was marked by conditions of singular humiliation. 
After considering these two points, I will close this dis- 
course with unfolding the sense, in which, as it appears to 
me, this Babe, bom in the Manger of Bethlehem, became 
and is a Saviour. 

1. — It is a ground of great joy, I think, that we have a 
Saviour who was horn to us, — that is, a Saviour who ap- 
peared in our own Nature, You know it is the doctrine of 
many Christians — a doctrine supported apparently by the 
letter of various texts — that Jesus existed before his 
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human birth. Now, I say, that it is a cause of gratitude 
and joy, that he did not come to us in a pre-existent gloiy 
— ^that he did not descend from Heaven in the array of an 
archangel. Ifc is a matter of joy that our Deliverer was 
clothed with humanity. Jor this has brought him near 
us, and established a bond of sympathy which is in- 
estimably precious. 

Jesus, by his birth, was truly a human being ; and in this 
we should rejoice. He was flesh of our flesh. He had our 
wants and desires, our hunger and thirst, our sensations of 
pleasure and pain, our natural passions. He was bom of 
woman, was folded in a mother's arms, was nourished 
from a mother's breast; and he felt the gratitude, the 
tenderness of a son. He bore the relations of human hfe 
towards kindred, neighbours, and friends. He grew up 
amidst the labours of mortal men, ate the bread of his 
own eamiugs, and was acquainted by experience with the 
hardships to which the multitude of mankind are exposed. 
He was thus actually one of our race, a Brother of the 
great Human Family. And we have reason to rejoice that 
such a Deliverer was sent to us. I am not prepared to say 
that the benefit of such an appointment is, that it gives us 
a Saviour who can sympathize with us more strongly than 
one who had not been bom. But it certainly does give us 
a Saviour whose sympathy we can better understand. And 
this is of vast moment. I am not prepared to say that a 
Superangelic Being, continuing such, might not have 
entered into all our wants and feelings as truly as one of 
our race. Our ideas of higher orders of beings are very 
much perverted, by the habit of comparing them with the 
higher ranks of man on earth. We are apt to conceive of 
Angels, as separated from us immeasurably, as filled with 
the consciousness of their superiority, as looking down 
upon us with feelings not unlike those with which the 
aristocracy of this world regard the lower classes of men. 
The true doctrine, I believe, is, that just in proportion as 
a being rises in the scale of intelligence and virtue, he be- 
comes knit by tenderer sympathy with inferior orders of 
being. In truth, he rises above the conception of different 
orders. He regards all beings, who possess thought, con- 
science, and the power of knowing God, as his Brethren. 
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He respects them as essentially his Equals, in consequence 
of their capacity of indefinite improvement. He recognizes 
his own nature in the lowest human creature ; and is most 
solicitous to raise the most fallen. Yes ! My belief is, 
that the beings who sympathize most with human infirmity 
and sorrow, and who feel most deeply for human guilt, 
are the beings who are above us. 

I do not say, then, that Jesus, if he was a Superangelic 
Being, needed to become a man, in order that he might 
feel with men. But it was necessary that he should do 
so, in order that men might trust in his sympathy, and 
might approach him in fraternal and friendly relations. 
A being immeasurably raised above us, wearing another 
form, a stranger to our wants, and clad in celestial 
splendours, had he come into the world, would have awed 
and dazzled, but would not have drawn men to free, 
familiar, and affectionate intercourse. Before such un- 
wonted grandeur, the human mind would have sunk, under 
the consciousness of inferiority. Its faculties would have 
been fettered, and its free agency checked. Such a 
heavenly stranger would have been unintelligible. The 
language of human affection, coming from his lips, could 
not have been literally interpreted. The multitude would 
not have understood how, within such a form, dwelt a 
Brother's heart, and the sensibility of one "bom of 
woman." It was an inestimable advantage, derived from 
the human birth of Jesus, from his being subjected to all 
human wants and trials, from his sustaining our natural 
relations, that his human emotions, his sympathies, his 
feeling of universal brotherhood, found free and constant 
scope for manifestation, and that the reality of this bond 
was felt. 

I should say that the greater the Redeemer, the stronger 
was the necessity of his veiling his greatness and of his 
appearing in the form of a man, and of the lowliest man. 
Nothing was so needful, as that the Saviour of men should 
be comprehended in his Virtues and in his Precepts. And 
for this end, it was important that he should be divested 
of everything that might overpower the senses ; and that 
men should be encouraged to approach him nearly, to 
watch and read his mind in his countenance, tones, and 
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.OTementa, and to make liiin. the object of their deliberate 
irutinj. To this end, I conceive, the niiraelea of Jesus 
rere atudiouBly performed in tbe most unosteDtatioua way. 
te seemed anjtioua to veil his majesty under tlie love with 
'hich they were wrought. Stupendous works, which would 
.ve overwhelmed the human mind, would have prevented 
I comprehension oil the true character ot JesuB. Accord- 
ingly, whilst his miracles hod an inlierent grandeur, and 
were performed with a aimple dignity, that proved hia 
Divine Misaion, they were bo tempered with mildness and 
benefiuenee as to leave the spectator in the uso of hia 
faculties, and to reveal Jesus as the Friend and Brother as 
well as Lord of the human race. 

These views should teach us how much we owe to the 
human birth of JosnS. That placed him in the midst of 
US, That made bim one of onraelves. We can now nnder- 
Btand him. We can confide in his sympathy. I feel, in- 
deed, as if, with my present views of the heavenly world, 
I should not shrink before an archangel. But these views 
1 owe to Christianity. Tbey were unknown when Jesus 
appeared. And perhaps I deceive myself. Perhaps with 
an archangel's form, I could not associate the idea of 
frainmal sympathy. But with Jesus, who was bom at 
Betfalehem, I can form this association. He wore our 
Mature; and therefore I know that our Nature ia honoured 
by him, and is precious to him. He was bom of woman, 
thus becoming the brother of ua all ; and I therefore know 
that he feels a Brother's love for all. I am, indeed, pro- 
foundly impressed with hia greatness. I know no superior 
greatness save that of the Infinite Father. But his human 
birth, and his pardcipation of human nature, make that 
greatneas endearing and encouraging, not overwhelming 
tmd esclusive. Great as he is, he was still bom of a woman. 
.That head was iidlowed on a mother's breast. Those eyes 
"led tears over human sorrow. He liad sensibility to pain, 
all have, and shrank with natural horror from an 
Agonizing death. Thus he was one of ua. He was a Man. 
I see in him a Brother and a Friend. I feel the reality of 
that large, loving, human sympathy, which so gloriously 
distinguished his whole Character and Life. Let us rejoica 
"ten that Christ the Sariuur wa.s horn. 
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II. — In the nest place let us rejoice that the hirth of J 
Jesua was BO humble. He waa cradled in a manger 1 
repair to that lowly spot, and look on that infant born iai 
poverty, with a complacency which no condition, howeyecj 
splendid, would give me. And I thua feel great joy, be- F 
cause the humble birth of Jesua was an introduction to| 
the hardships and sufferings of his career. His r 
was the foreshadow oE his cross. And to the aufferingBJ 
and the cross of Jesus, more than to all else, do we owa| 
our knowledge of his Spirit, Mind, and Chajaeter ; of t 
peculiar strength, teudemesa, disinterestedneaa and t 
pansiveneaa of his sympathy and love. 

To this view I ask your attention. I rejoice then in thai 
clouds which gathered early, and continually tliickenedl>B 
around the outward lot of Jeaus, because the light within m 
Mm broke through and changed them into resplendent ' 
glory. Our great privilege as Christians is that we know 
the Mind and the CHAEiCTER of Jesus, and these -^ 
brought out by the condition in which he was placed..J 
How often groat virtue is hidden, how often great powi 
slumhera, for want of an appropriate sphere, for want c 
the trials, by which alone true greatness can be reveaJedJ 
Had Jesus been horn under a regal roof, rocked in 
cradle of ease, and surrounded from birth with imposing.'! 
pomp, he might have lavished gifts with a bountiful hand, ■ 
but Uie omnipotence of his love would never have been kao^vni 1 
as it now ia. He would have encountered no opposition ; 
and therefore his chief victories — the victories of his calm 
courage, of his unconquerable philanthropy — could not 
have been won. How entirely he gave himself up to the 
work of love we should not have conceived, Jesus o 
throne, followed at every step by obsequious multitudes, ' 
hearing no sounds but shouts of praise, anticipated in 
every want, obeyed at the slightest "intimation of his will, : 
might have loved us as earnestly aa did the poor and j 
persecuted Jesua ; but who could have looked into the j 
depths of his Soul ? Who could have measured the energy*! 
of hia Goodness ? Who would have comprehended that a!a 
Mind of a new order had come to act on human afEairs fi 
When is it, that I leom to know and feel the Mind o 
Jesus ? It is when I see him associating with the iguoranM 
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and lowly, and conforming himself to their lot, that he 
might more effectually bring great truths within the reach 
of their intelligence, and might enrich them with new 
virtues and hopes. It is when I see him beset with foes, 
spies, and slanderers, meeting, wherever he looks, the 
malignant eye, the dark frown, the whispered taunt, 
the insulting sneer, and yet giving out the treasures of 
Divine Truth, with unaltered constancy and meekness. It 
is when I see him betrayed into the hands of murderers, 
and recompensed for his blameless and beneficent life 
by death in its most humbling and dreaded form, and 
yet holding fast the cause of mankind which God had 
entrusted to him, and returning their curses with prayers 
for their forgiveness. At such seasons, I approach the 
Mind of Jesus. I understand him. And so much do 
I prize this knowledge, that I rejoice in the humble 
birth through which he was enabled thus to manifest 
himself. 

To this comprehension of the Mind and Character of 
Jesus Christ, I attach infinite importance. To me, it is 
the greatest good received from him. In so saying, I know 
that I differ from many Christians, who rejoice in Christ's 
birth chiefly because he came, as they think, to purchase, 
by his sufferings, the pardon of their sins. I rejoice in his 
birth, chiefly because he came to reveal, by his suffering, 
his Celestial Love, — to lay open to us his Soul, arid thus to 
regenerate the human soul. To regenerate and exalt 
human souls was Christ's ultimate end. And by what 
means could he more effectually have ministered to this 
end, than by manifesting, as he did, his own excellence, 
disinterestedness, and Divine Love? This seems to me 
more and more to be the great good which we derive from 
the birth of Jesus. His inmost Spirit was thus laid open 
to us. Nothing has wrought so powerfully on the human 
soul, as the Mind and Character of Jesus Christ. Among 
all means of civilization and improvement, I can find 
nothing to be compared in energy with this. The great 
impulse which is to carry forward the human race, is the 
Character of Jesus, understood ever more clearly, and 
ever more deeply felt. And consequently I rejoice in his 
human and humble birth, because by this his Character 
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waa brought out. Thus was he revealed aa the expresa ' 
Image of Divine Perfection, 

And here I cannot but admire and adore the wiBdom of 
Providence. I see how, by means most unpromising to 
men's view, the greatest purposea of Heaven may be accom- 
plished. Who of us, on visiting the manger of Bethlehem, 
and beholding an infant amidst accommodation a provided 
for animaiB, would not ha,ve seen in theae circumstances 
the presage of an obscure lot ? And yet this lowly birth 
was the portal to that glorious though brief career, through 
which the Greatest Mind established an imperishable away 
over Humanity. In that infant the passing spectator » 
onJy the heir of poverty aud pitied his hard fate. And yet 
before that infant, the brightest names of hiatory havB 
grown dim. The Ceesar, whose decree aummoncd the 
parents of Jesus to Bethlehem is knovfn to millions, only 
through the record of thajt infant's life. The sages and 
heroes of antiquity are receding from us, and history con- 
tracts the record of their deeds into a narrow and narrower 
page. But time has no power over the Name and Deeds 
and Words of iTesus Cliriat. Prom the darkness of the 
past they shine forth with sunlilfe splendour.- Such a 
tion does his peculiar Character iDSpire, that to thousands 
DOW living, the intervening ages since its advent seem 1 
annihilated. They place themaelves amidst the crowds J 
who followed him ; they hear his voice, they look on hi 
benignant countenance ; they cherish intimacy with hini 
almost as if he were yet on earth. No other fame can b" 
compared with that of Jesus. He has a place in the humos 
heart, that no one who ever lived has in any measuti 
rivalled. No Name is pronounced with a tone of such lovl 
and veneration. All other laurels wither before his. "" 
are kept ever fresh with tears of gratitude. And thi 
peculiar gloiy Jesus owes to the humility in which he waafl 
born. For it waa in bis humble, poor, autfering, persecute^ j 
life that he showed, and coiild alone have showed, the Spirit J 
which has enshrined his Form in the heart of all agea. I 

Toil see, then, why I dehght in the human and the I 
humble birth of Jesus. It lays open to me his Character, { 
Ilia Mind, his Spirit, his Divine Goodness. Other 
more intcreated in studying Christianity under different 
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aspects. Not a few attach supreme importance to the 
right decision of the question, " what Eank Jesus holds in 
the universe — whether he be God, Archangel, or Man ? " 
Such inquiries it is nowise my wish to discourage ; for all 
truth has its value. But for myself I ask to comprehend 
the Character of Jesus. I ask to approach his pure Spirit, 
to learn his thoughts, feelings, emotions, principles, pur- 
poses. I ask to comprehend more and more of that Love, 
which was so calm, yet so intense, within his heart. I ask 
to comprehend that expanded Philanthropy which embraced 
a world, — that tender Philanthropy, which, amidst this 
unbounded expansion, entered into the griefs and wants of 
the obscurest individual, — that disinterested Philanthropy 
which could surrender and endure all things even for the 
evil and imthankf ul, — that spiritual Philanthropy, which 
looked with constant and infinite concern on the Soul of 
man, which felt for his sins far more than for his pains, 
which reverenced him as Immortal, and thirsted to exalt 
him to Immortal Excellence. These are the Mysteries of 
Theology which I am most anxious to explore. To under- 
stand Christ's Rank, I should esteem a privilege ; — yet I 
may know this, and be no better and happier for the truth. 
But to discern the beauty, loveliness, harmony, and grandeur 
of his Mind, this is a knowledge which cannot but exert a 
creative and purifying power on every one who can attain 
to it. 

I have spoken, with unusual strength, of the infinite im- 
portance of knowing the Mind and Spirit of Jesus ; and I 
have so done, because it seems to me not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. To this knowledge I ascribe chiefly the efficacy of 
the Religion which Jesus taught, and its happy influence 
upon society. And if this view can be established, you will 
agree with me in prizing his Birth, chiefly as the means of 
making known to us his peculiar Character. 

I affirm, then, that the efficacy of the Christian Religion 
lies chiefly in the Character of Jesus. Christianity, sepa- 
rated from Jesus, wanting the light and comment of his 
Character, would have done comparatively little for the 
world. Jesus, with his Celestial Love, is the Life of his 
Religion. The Truths of Christianity, had they come to us 
as abstract principles, would have been comparatively im- 



potoDt. I iniglit have received from a common meBaengej] 
of God the same Precepts which fell from JeauB. But hoW 
different are these precepts in quickening power, whet^ 
coming from those holj hps, from that warm and nobl*^ 
heart, from that Friend who loved me so tenderly, and diec 
that these Laws of Life might be written on my soul ! Tin. 
Perfect Charity that Jesus inculcates, if taught by aPhiloJ 
Bopher, would luive been a 'beautiful speculation, and might! 
have hovered before me as a bright vision. But c 
have that faith in its reality which I uow possess, a 
it living and embodied in Jesus V What an all-anii 
hope of realiaiug this virtue in my own person springs up; 
now that I see in Jesus aa inexhaustible desire to infuse if 
into every human heart, and am taught that this Inspiring 
Influence was the very purpose of his life and deathB 
Other Sages have spoken to me of God. But from whoia 
could I have learned the essence of Divine Perfection, i 
from him, who was in a peculiar sense the Son, KepreseOi 
tative, and Image of God, — -who was especially an IncarJ 
nation of the unbounded Love of the Fathee ? And fronj 
what other teacher could I have learned to approach tin 
Supreme Being with that Filial Spirit, which forms tha 
happiness of my Fellowship with Him ? From other Seew 
I might have heard of Heaven ; but when I behold L 
Jesus the Spirit of Heaven, dwelling actually upon earthi 
what a new comprehensioa have I of that better world ^ 
And when at last I see him returning, through a 
death of all-enduring devotedneas, to those pure Mansioaq 
of the Blest, how much nearer are they brought to me H 
What a new power does Futurity, thus associated witl 
Jesus, exert upon the niind 1 The Spirit of Jesus is thu^l 
the true life-giving energy of his EeUgion ; and well ma-y 
we rejoice in the human and humble birth, by which hiw 
peerless Chamcter was made to shine forth bo gloriouslyj 
before " All People," throughout all ages. 

In these remarks I have not uttered speculatiima. Ther^i 
are many strong facts to show that the Spirit of Love ixi 
Jesus, which was brought out and manifested by hishumbla^ 
Buifering lot. has been a fresh spring of human improve* 
ment, and has given its chief efficacy to his religion. Ifl 
truth, for many ages scarcely any element of the Christiam 



Eeligiou was left, escept the benevolent Character of Jeeua. 
All else was obscured ; and the good iafluencea of Chris- 
tiiknity proceeded almost wholly from this source. After 
the irruption of the Northern Barbarians into the Eonian 
Empire, the Christian Keligion suffered a mournful edipae. 
The true character of Qod, as the Father, was in a great 
degree hidden to view. He wa-B conceived of as a partial 
and vindictive Sovereign, to be propitiated by outward 
rites, and a system of theology and of ceremonies, correa- 
ponOiDg with this fundamental error, supplanted primitive 
Christianity. Still the Character of Jesus was not lost. 
God appeared as a terrible Tyrant. But Jesus on hia cross 
still breathed mercy and peace. The central thought, con- 
nected with him, was that of infinite clemency, of boundless 
sym{>athy, of a charity that could not fail. The Cracitix, 
before which the barbarian Lowed, was the emblem and 
witness of aU-euffering love. And it did appeal to the bar- 
barian's rude heart. It kept alive a apark of humanity in 
hia breast. Hence in the darkest ages hospitals were 
founded. Amidst the clash of arms, and the fierce ven- 
geance of feudal barons, helpless misery was sacred. It 
was to the loye of Christ, bleeding on his cross, that 
we owe the noblest institution of the Middle Ages — 
Chivalry. Chivalry, indeed, borrowed its courage from 
the spirit of the Age. and the indomitable enei^y of the 
North. But its peculiar glory, its dedication to the cause 
of the went, the wronged, the unprotected, — this noble 
element of humanity, — shone out from Christ. And, 
through this. Chivalry became a blessing to the world. 
Thus the Spibit of Christ, which his human and humble 
birth brought forth, has been working out man's re- 
demption, in the darkest and most disastrous timta of 
Christendom. 

We shall see still more clearly the power of tJie Spirit of 
Jesus, if we consider the great distinction between the 
Modem and the Ancient world. What constitutes the 
,;hief superiority of modem times? I know there are those 
Brho say, we have no superiority- But how any man can 
Bad Ancient history, and not perceive the immense advance 
f the Human Race, amazes me. We have not advanced 
bdeed as we should and lliight have done. And in some 
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qualities antiquity surpasses us. But there is one glorious 
element in the present condition of Society that fills me 
with ever-new gratitude and hope. In the Christian world 
appears a Spirit of Hmnanity, utterly unknown in the 
ancient world. Man looks upon his fellow-man as he never 
looked before. New and sacred ties now bind all men to- 
gether. There is at work a Philanthropy, — which not only 
descends with sympathy and aid to the lowest depths of 
social misery, — ^but which looks beyond the bounds of the 
neighbourhood, and of the nation, with warm concern for 
the interests of the whole Family of Man. This Spirit is 
a promise to the world infinitely brighter than was given 
by the highest intellectual culture of antiquity. This prin- 
ciple is still weak, indeed, even in the most favoured 
countries. In our own, it has not yet been strong enough 
to make us recognise in the Negro and the Indian our 
Brethren, with rights as sacred, and souls as precious, as 
our own. Still, this Spirit of Brotherhood, of Friendship, 
of Humanity, is at work throughout Christendom, and 
thence throughout the world. Whence came this Spirit ? 
It was cradled in the manger at Bethlehem. It traversed 
Palestine doing good, healing the sick, comforting the 
mourner, forgiving the wrong-doer, reconciling the sinful, 
heralding a reign of Peace and Love. And thence, through 
ages dark and desolate, it has descended to us. Shall we 
not rejoice, then, in the human and humble birth of our 
Brother, Friend and Saviour? How through many cen- 
turies has he transformed millions into his own Image, by 
the charm of his Character and the inspiring power of his 
Life ! How mighty is the sway of His Spirit now ! Con- 
tinually we meet persons who have been drawn to Jesus by 
his Divine Goodness, and moulded into a kindred virtue. 
When I behold these exalted forms of human nature ; when 
I recognize how, under the influence of his heavenly dis- 
interestedness, the human soul subdues its self-love, 
cherishes tender, generous, refined, and expansive affections 
towards all fellow-beings, and rises in filial adoration to 
fellowship with the Infinite Father ; — I feel with peculiar 
gratitude how much we owe to the lowly birth of our 
Saviour. For in this nobility of soul, which he already 
confers, we have an earnest of that Perfection, which he has 
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promised to all his followers. And tbia Perfect Life is 
true Salvation. 

ni. — Thus are we led to ask, in what sense the Babe 
l)om in the Majiger at Bethlehem beeame and ia a S^yiour ? 
The answer is sublime, as it is simple, Jesus Christ is the 
Great Emasoipator. He came to set the Spirit of Man 
free. He came to give Liberty to Human Nature, through 

, the whole range of its affections, faculties, and energies, 

I and throughout the whole scope of its being and destiny. 

I Thus is he the Saviour. Time permits but a few illuatra- 

I tions of this grand theme. 

1. Jbbuh came to free the Intellect; to give man liberty 

I -of thought, and break the chains in which the reason had 
been held ; to inspire an earnest love of truth, and to 
animate men in its pursuit, — unfettered by their own pas- 
sions, prejudices, and interests, and by the customs, tradi- 
tions, and authority of others. Christianity is the Charter 
of Intellectual Liberty, authorizing and commanding every 
man to use freely his own faculties in discovering Truth, 
and especially Religious Truth. This is a liberty that 
Christians have thus far too Lttle prized, though it lies at 
the root of all other liberty, and is indispensable for the 
development of the human mind. When we regard the 
many forma of oppreaaion yet prevalent in the world, we 
find none more mournful than the oppression of Intellect, 
Everywhere we see men surrendering their free thought to 
the yoke of superstition, through sloth, fear, and self-in- 
terest, and hugging their prejudices of education and train- 
ing as chains were never hugged before. Their minds have 
no free play. In moat countries the man who should stray 
beyond the beaten path of belief would meet at his first 
step penalty and torture, suspicion and imfamy, to drive 

I him back. We know this to be true in the vast regions 
overshadowed by Heatheniam, Mahomedaniam, and Komau 
Cathohcism. Would that tyranny over the mind stopped 
there ! Would that on entering Protestant countries we 
could feel ourselves breathing a free air! But the mind 
wears its chains, though lighter onea, even here. 
But Jesiis came to set Thought free for a Divine Destiny. 
" Prove all things, hold fast that which is good," is the 
eternal precept of his religion, He asserted and proclaimed 
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the rights of eveiy ra.tioiml being, and summoned liumani 
Beaaon to its great function of deliberate inquiry int-o the! 
" deep things of CKmI." The human mind waa made for f 
Truth, not for a few trutha, but for unbounded ajsquisition- 
of all truth. Its nature is as espansire as the air we breathe, I 
0.9, radiant as the light that penetrates and pervades the 1 
universe. It was made to go for ever forward. It delighta>'l 
in new and ever wider views of God and Hia work, of 1 
nature and itself ; and under all the chains which it baa-l 
been made to wear, it has etill struggled and striven after I 
boundleaa Hberty, — so irrepressible is its innate ettei^.l 
What progress it is to make under the increased freedom.! 
■whiuh it begins to eojoy, one hardly dares to conjectare. I 
That it is to gain erer brighter light ; that it will throw off I 
the gloomy errors of theology, which have shut it in like I 
dungeon walls, for ages, aad wiU embrace a Christianity' I 
incomparably purer and nobler than we now hold, I cannot I 
doubt. That Age of Light will understand, as we connoted 
what is the worth of the intellectual liberty which ChristrT 
came to bestow. 

2. Jesus came not only to liberate the Intellect, but b 
be the Emancipator of the oppressed Conscience ; to breaks 
the power of the passions; to redeem and seat ( 
throne of human nature the Moral Power ; to give n 
and range to the law of Duty ; to present a gloriout 
of goodness and greatness, so that the mind may aspirsi 
after a lofty Eectitude, sach as worldly morality, drawn* 
from prudence and utility, and seeking chiefly security and.] 
comfort, never dreamed of. 

We are all conscious, however partially, that in humanj 
nature there is a Principle that delights in heroic virtu^fl 
that admires and reveres men illustrious for self-sacri£cin|^ 
devotedness, that feeds with joy on fictions wherein fellow J 
beings, amidst great trials and perils, are faithful to dntyj 
and afit with noble disinteresteiiesB, at every cost. We alf 
have experienced, in some degree, the workings of thii^ 
Superior Nature, ao as to rejoice with triumpbant sym-B 
pathy, when we read the memoirs of men and women, re^ 
fined from self-love, pure in principle, consecrated to gran^ 
purposes, ascending by lives of ever enlarging love to the) 
blessedness of a heavenly world. Now this high power ofB 
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heart and will, that prompts ua to aspire after Perfect Ex- 
celleoce. Jesus came to set free. His aim was to enlarge 
and invigorat* it, to exait it to supremacy, and by his owo 
character, example, and influence, to win and ■welcome it to 
that Diriue GoodneBS, which it impels ua to pursue. 

3. Again, Josus came not only to emancipate the Intel- 
Ject and Moral Power, but to set free our imprisoned 
^inergy of Love. Man was made for loTe ; he liyes by Ioto ; 
hnd the measure of hia life is the largeness and liberty of 
vis love. He is bom Into the arms and nourished on the 
Tireast of love. And in domestic life we often see developed 
an almost miraculous force of diaintereatcd afEection. But 
the Human Heart was not designed to be confined to home, 
however heavenly that home may be. Its emotions naturally 
flow outward, circle beyond circle, in ever widening waves 
of sympathy, embracing in their compass a constantly en- 
larging sphere, and blending at length with the com- 
mingling currents and tides of love of the whole Bace. 
lut there are antagonistic elements also in human nature, 

pMch tend to immure the Individual within himself, and 
make him the slave of his selflshness. Now it is the 
■glorious characteristic of Christ's salvation, that it sets at 
Eberty our Love, breaks down the prison walls of self, and 
carries us freely forth into this goodly universe, — as the 
Home of our Father and of His vast Family ; that it in- 
structs us how to find objects for our largest affect>ions in 

'1 God's children; that it encourages us to identify our 
ivate welfare with the advancing good of humanity ; that 
quickens us to interlink ourselves with all mankind of 
all classes and conditions, — by reverent admiration vrith 
the good, by reconciling mercy with the evil, by cheerful 
sympathy with the happy, by tender compassion with the 
suffering, by redeeming pity "with the oppressed, by hope 
with all, and thus to make our own lives entirely one with 
the life of our Race. There is an exulting joy in this 
enlargement of Personal Being; and this limitless espan 
sion of Love was an essential aim of our Saviour. 

4. But this is not all. Jesus came not only to liberate 
the Intellect, the Conscience and the Energy of Love. He 
came to bring a yet nobler Salvation, by debvering the 
Soul from the enthralling sway of Creation, and lifting it 



into coiiiimmion with tlie Creator. No man knowa Humai 
!Natiire, till he diBcema in it that Central Principle, whic 
might well be called the LoTe of the Infinite. The pre 
I'oiiiidest, subliuiest, grandest emotion in Man is the long^ 
illy fur an "Unbounded Good, the aspiration to be One witq 
the All-Good. We grow weary of whateyer is limiteAj 
For ever and eTerywhere we overpass all bounds. The I 
finite Creator quickens in the iamoat essence of the Bi 
this insatiable desire, for which He only is the buScId, 
Object, which He alone by Hi a own overflowing Fubiee 
tan gratify. The diverse and multiplied forms of Good i) 
Creatiou may for a time hewilder, oppress, and imprisol 
this Divine Principle; 1>ut thoy cannot destroy it, "" ' 
ever it awaits the deliverer. Now Jeaua came to set thi 
Love of the Perfect free. The true redemption opt 
■when the Soul, long captive to the visible, the tangible 
the material, resumes its sovereignty,- — ^and begins f" 
ascend to its Heavenly Parent, by using the very creatun 
which had enthralled it, as the ministers of its return t 
God. What liberty does that Spirit gain, which, breal 
away from all iUusiuns of inferior good, gives itself freela 
up in veneration, confidence, and grateful joy to the T ' 
finite Father, in whose Perfect Character, Purposes a' 
Works, it finds an everlasting range for its noblest fa«ul 
ties, an ever-unfolding Object for its loftiest love. 

5. There is time but to add in a, word, finally, that Jeaiil 
came also to set free the indomitable principle of Hopi 
which soars for ever forward, on unresting pinions, out o 
each human heart. To all the unexplored future opetri 
vistaa, where fairest prospects bloom and unfading joys biq 
welcome. But hope, if confined to this world, feels itseT 
a prisoner. Its flight stops suddenly at the grave. Anfl 
the impenetrable back-ground, that arrests it, ia a 
gloom. Now Jesus came to dispel that darkness, and % 
unveil before Hope interminable regions of ever brighte 
iug splendour. What a Salvation, priceless beyond conced 
tion, is it, to be deKvered from all fear of death ; to be af 
liberty to expatiate through endless ages in expecta 
Hope ; to be assured that our highest attainments hei 
are but the beginning of our everlasting progress; am 
that there is no height of intelligence, power, benefioenoa 
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and bliss, to which we are not destined to ascend! Jesus 
came, he lived, he died, to give to us the Universe, and the 
Grod of the Universe, by bringing our Spirits into harmony 
with both, — by breathing into us, so far as we are recep- 
tive, the Spirit, Wisdom, Love and Holiness, the Perfect 
Joy and Peace, of our Heavenly Father. Eeceive, honour, 
follow, love this blessed Saviour ! Carry into life his prin- 
ciples. Confide in his promises, till they transform you 
into the Divine Image, and give you in this world the pledge 
and foretaste of the world to come. 

Compassionate Saviour ! We welcome thee to our world. 
We welcome thee to our hearts. We bless thee for the 
Divine Goodness thou hast brought from Heaven ; for the 
Souls thou hast warmed with love to man, and lifted up in 
love to God ; for the efforts of Divine Philanthropy which 
thou hast inspired ; and for that hope of a pure Celestial 
Life, through which thy disciples triumph over death. 
Benevolent Saviour! Inspirer of Goodness! We offer 
thee this tribute of affectionate and reverential gratitude 
on earth; and we hope to know, to love, to resemble, 
and to approach thee, more nearly and more worthily in 
Heaven. 



THE ESSENCE OP THE CHRISTIAN EELIGION. 

1 Tim. i. 11 1 " Z%e Glorious Gospel of the Blessed God:' 

THESE words express the excellence of the Christian 
Religion. It is called the Gospel, that is, Good News. 
It is called the Glorious Gospel of the Blessed God, to de- 
note the magnificence of the truths and blessings which it 
reveals. In this discourse I propose to set before you 
what it is in Christianity that gives it the chief claim to 
this high praise. I wish to set before you its Essential 
character, and to show what constitutes it worthy of all 
acceptation. 

I. — I begin with asking, What is Christianity? In 
answer to this question, it is not necessary that I should 
repeat the whole New Testament. This book contains the 
religion ; but every verse is not a separate disconnected 
truth, so that each must be recited to give you an under- 
standing of Christianity. There is a Unity in the religion 
of Jesus. And this may be summed up in narrow com- 
pass. Through the various Precepts of the New Testament 
you can trace One Spirit, of which they are all the forms. 
Its various Doctrines may be reduced to a few great Truths, 
perhaps to one Single Truth. Now to understand Chris- 
tianity, the true method is to extract this Essence, as it 
were, of the various teachings of our Lord ; to rise to this 
Universal Spirit which pervades all his commands ; to 
seize on this great Central Truth, around which all others 
gather, and from which all derive their glory. To imder- 
stand Christianity, is not to view in succession every sepa- 
rate truth and precept, but to understand the relation of 
these various teachings to one another, and to the Great 
End in which they all meet ; — just as to understand the 
human body, it is not enough to see the limbs singly and 
severed from each other, but to observe them in their com- 
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binatiwn, hiirmoiiioiis ordar, and joint ajTOmetrj. as per- 
vaded Ijj odd life, and al! co-worting to fulfil one dostony. 

I believe that Christianity has Owe Grkat Pbinciplb, 
which is central, around which all its truths gather, and 
which eonstitutes it the Glorious Gospel of the Blessed 
God. I believe that no Truth is so worthy of acceptation 
and so quickening as this. lu proportion iva we penetrate 
into it, and lire penetrated by it, we t-omprehend our 
religion, and attain to a living f a:ith. This great Principle 
can bo briefly eipreased. It is the doctrine, that " God 
jturpoHeB, in His unbounded Fatherly Love, to Pebfbct 
— ^^B Human Soui,; to purify it from all sin; to create it 

xr His own image ; to fill it with His own spirit ; to un- 
told it for ever; to i-aise it to Life and Immortality in 
'Heaven: — that is, to communicate to it from Himself a 
Life of Celestial Power, Virtue, and Joy." The elevation 
of men above the imperfections, temptations, sins, suffer- 
ingfs, of the present state, to a diviner being, — ^this is the 
great purpose of God, revealed and accomplished by Jeaus 
Christ; this it is that constitutes the fiieligion of Jesus 
Christ — Glad Tidings to All People : for it is a Religion 
suited to fulfil the wants of every human being. 

In the New Testament I learn that God regards the 
iuman Soul with -unutterable interest and love ; that in 

ini])ortant sense it bears the impress of His own Infinity, 
%8 powers being Germs, whieb may expand without bmit 
or eud ; that He loves it, even when fallen, and desires its 
restoration ; that He has sent His Son to redeem and 
cleanse it from all iniquity ; that He for ever seeks to 
communicate to it a Divine Virtue which shall spring up, 
Iiy perennial bloom and f ruitfulness, into Everlasting Life. 
In the New Testament I learn that what God wills is our 
Peefkctiom; by which I understand the freest eiercise 
and perpetual development of our highest powers — strength 
and brightness of intellect, unconquerable cnci^ of moral 
principle, pure and fervent desire for truth, unbounded 
lovo of goodness and greatness, benevolence free from every 
selfish taint, the perpetual conscionsnoBs of God and of 
His immediate Presence, co-operation and friendship with 
all enlightened and disintei'est*^ spirits, and radiant gloiy 
.of benign vrill atid l)enefieejit influence, of which we have an 
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emblem — a faint emblem only — in the Sun that illuminates 
and warms so many worlds. Christianity reveals to me this 
Moral Perfection of Man, as the great purpose of God. 

When I look into man's Nature I see that Moral Perfec- 
tion is his only true and enduring Good; and consequently 
the promise of this must be the highest truth which any 
religion can contain. The loftiest endowment of our nature 
is the Moral Power — the power of perceiving and practising 
Virtue, of discerning and seeking Goodness. Having this 
as our essential Principle, we can have but one happiness 
as our End. There is a guide to felicity fixed by God in 
the very Centre of our being, and no other can take its 
place. Whoever obeys faithfully this principle of Duty 
has peace with himself and with all beings. Whoever 
silences or withstands this is at war with himself and with 
all. And no hostility can be compared with this. It is not 
brute matter with which he is at war. He makes the 
Principle of Eight in his heart, and in all other beings, 
that is, the Highest Principle in the Universe, his reprover 
and foe. He must reconcile this Sovereign Power, and 
must make it his Friend, or despair of happiness. To such 
a being as this, there is no sufficient good but Moral Per- 
fection. If God do not purpose to raise man to this ; if 
man may not look for this to the mercy, power, and in- 
spiration of the Almighty ; then he has nothing to hope 
for worthy the name of Happiness. Christianity is God's 
best gift, in so far as it proffers to us this only felicity, and 
places it within our reach ; as it reveals this to be the great 
end of our creation. When Christianity is thus viewed, I 
understand why its revelations are called ** unsearchable 
riches," and why it is said to express " a love which passeth 
knowledge." 

By this language I do not mean to claim for Christianity 
the exclusive honour of discovering to us God's purpose of 
perfectrQg the human soul. The Soul itself — in its powers 
and affections, in its unquenchable thirst and aspiration for 
unattained good — gives signs of a Nature made for an in- 
terminable progress, such as cannot be now conceived. 
When, too, I contemplate the immensity and wonderful 
order of the Material Creation, and the beautiful structure 
of its minutest parts, I feel sure that Mind, the yet nobler 
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work of Q-od, must be destined to a more enlarged and 
harmonious existence than I now experience or behold. 
Above all, Conscience, in its secret monitions, its promises 
and forebodings, teaches that there is a futurity for men, 
where more is to be gained and more endured than is pos- 
sible or imaginable on earth. But I need a more direct, 
immediate, explicit testimony to the purpose of God. And 
such a witness is Christianity. This Religion is not a de- 
duction of Philosophy, resting on obscure truths, and 
intelligible but to a few. It is a solemn Annunciation 
from Heaven of human immortality, and of a diviner life 
than this. And it is sealed by miracles, that is, by Divine 
Interpositions, which are equally intelligible, striking, and 
affecting to alL I maintain that miracles are most appro- 
priate proofs of a Religion which announces the elevation 
of man to Spiritual Perfection. For what are miracles ? 
They are the acts and manifestations of a Spiritual Power 
in the universe, superior to the powers and laws of Matter. 
And on the existence of such a Power, the triumph of our 
own Spiritual Nature over death and material influences 
must depend. 

The miracles of Christianity, so far from shocking me, 
approve themselves at once to my intellect and my heart. 
They seem to me among the most reasonable as well as im- 
portant events in human history. I prize them, not 
because they satisfy the passion for the wonderful, — 
though this principle is one of the noble indications of our 
nature. But I prize them as discovering, in a way which 
all can comprehend, that there is some Real Being mightier 
than Nature ; that there is a Mind which carty if it will, 
suspend or reverse the regular operations of the Material 
World ; that, of consequence, the power of death is not 
supreme, and that the Mind may ascend to a Perfection 
which nature cannot give. Christianity, in its miracles and 
doctrines, is the very charter and pledge which I need of 
this elevation of the Human Soul. And on this account I 
recognize it as the Glorious Gospel of the Blessed God, or 
as a Religion making sure to its sincere disciples the 
most magnificent good which even Omnipotence can 
bestow. 

I wish, my hearers, that I had power to give you some 
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new conviction of the greatness of this good. How much 
to be deplored is it, that to so many men, the Perfection of 
their nature never rises to view as a happiness which may 
be realized; that the consciousness of the capacity of 
reaching it, of being made for it, is well nigh stifled. The 
doctrine of that higher state of their powers and affections, 
of that purer life which Christianity sets before them, is 
assented to by vast multitudes with no thorough persua- 
sion. And yet without this persuasion we know nothing of 
the purpose of our being. A darkness, thicker than night, 
without a star, hangs over our minds. We know neither 
ourselves nor our feUow men. We have no explanation of 
life, of our sufferings, or of our enjoyments. We want 
that truth, which gives worth and grandeur to our whole 
existence; which alone inspires perfect trust in God; 
which alone teaches us respect for man; which is more 
than equal to the pressure of all trial ; and which can carry 
us forward against the strength of passion, temptation, and 
all forms of evil. How can this truth, without which we 
are so poor, be called into energetic life, and become a 
bright reality to us ? It must become so, through our own 
resolute grasp — ^by effort, by reflection, by prayer, by 
resistance of the body, the senses, and the outward world, 
by descending into our own minds, by listening to expe- 
rience, as it daily teaches that there is no true good which 
has not its spring in the improvement of our Highest 
Nature. 

II. — The more I think of this Central Truth of Chris- 
tianity, that is, of God*s purpose to raise the Soul to its 
Pebfection, — the more I feel the glory and excellence of 
this Religion ; the more I feel that, if it promised other 
goods, or promised happiness in other forms, it would cease 
to be glorious. No other Heaven, than that which is found 
in our own Perfection, would be a good worth living for. 
This truth I have of t«n insisted on ; but it seems to me so 
transcendent in worth as to merit frequent and earnest in- 
culcation. On the understanding of it, our estimate of 
Christianity must entirely rest. Lay it down then as a 
Primary Fundamental Truth, that to a Moral Being there 
is but one essential enduring Good — and that is, the health, 
power, and purity of his own Soul. Hold this doctrine in- 
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teUigently, aod you liold the key that ie graduallj to 
unlock to you the mjBteriea at Nature and Provideute,— 
of duty, temptation, and happiness, — of this life and the 
life to come. 

Thia doctrine tliat Perfection of Mind ia our rmlyhappi- 
ne^ibjTio ni"^"flS intiefferea.with. the great trutli that God 
IB our Supreme_ Good. God is indeed our Eternal Source 
of happineaa. But how P Not by pouring profusely upon 
UB gratifications which we may receive in a pasaive and 
inert condition, but by awakening our nainda and hearts to 
itjoo. tbatwa-may co mprehend Hfa Character, and tbua 
rive from Him more and more of Hia own Perfections 
enjoy God, we mua£'T)nng~~Bim near to ouraefvea, "by 
incentrating the strength of our intellect in thought and 
leditation upon His Giaodneas and Perfections; and still 
more muat Hia Perfections be received into ourselves by 
esteem, veneration, sympathy, and the adoption of His 
Pure Will as our own. I ca,n enjoy God only ao far aa I 
'■ ■ eeive the Divine Mind into my own. His wise and 
inevolent purposea muat become mine own. I mii st 
ihale, if I may aoepeak, the Spirit, that breathes through 
Ja Works and Hia Word, I must approve and cliooae 
EectTtude, aa He chooses it ; that is, love and cleave to it 
for its own sake. Tf. ia ^nly hy Hijtj fljfFiipjnn f.f Himself 
tlirough_ffly_Spiritual_ Nature, by the elevation which His 
Perfect Character imparts to mj own, tiiat God becoraea to 
me the Enduring and the Highest Good. 

The deaire which I have to impress this great Truth — 
that Perfection of the Soul ia the only spring of happineaa, 
and conseqiiently that Christianity in revealing ^ia as 
Qod'a purjioae is a glorious religion— indueoa me to offer a 
proof or illustration, which I hope will not be thought too 
refined for a popular addresa, It is a plain faetLthen, that 
to a being endued with Mind, tit to an intilligeat. Spiritual 
Being, the highest objects of enjoyment are Other Miuda 
or Other Spiritual Beinga. I f.nd pleasure in flie know- 
ledge and use of matter and of inferior animala. But they 
cannot satisfy me. I long for intercourae with beings who 
partake my own higheat nature. And what is it in tbeae 
Spiritual Beings which is fitted to give nie the purest and 
most enduring delight? I answer: their Moral Excel- 
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lence. Eclipse this Excellence in the Supreme Being ; put 
out the light . of His Wisdom, Rectitude, and Omnipotent 
Goodness ; rob fellow-beings of virtuous principle and the 
capacity of spiritual progress : and what would remain in 
Heaven or on earth to attract and move us, to cambrth 
attachment and trust, to inspire hope and joy ? The glory 
of the Universe would bej^uenched. This Excellence of 
Goodness is the one great Object to be enjoyed, on earth, 
or in heaven. There is nothing else which can give en- 
during gratification. And how, I would ask, is this to be 
enjoyed, but by a corresponding Excellence in our own 
spirits ? To want this is to want the organ by which to 
discern it in others. Who can fail to recognize, that by 
degrading his own character, he cuts himself off from the 
enjoyment of pure and lofty souls ; that the practice of 
vice must seal his eyes to the beauty of virtue ; that in 
narrowing his intellect and heart, he unfits himself for 
communion with great thoughts and noble purposes in 
others ; and on the other hand, that in proportion as lie 
makes progress towards Perfection, he strengthens the 
holy and happy bonds which unite him with God and all 
Excellent Beings, and gains new power to enjoy their 
excellence ? 

Mind is the great object to be enjoyed ; and this is true 
to a greater extent than we imagine. Even outward, ma- 
terial Nature derives its chief power of contributing to our 
happiness, by being a manifestation of Menta.! or Spiritual 
Excellence. \No one truly enjoys the Creation, but he who 
sees it evervwhere as radiant with Mind, and as for ever 
showing forth the Perfection of its Author. [We think, 
perhaps, that Nature has a beauty of its own, m which we 
can delight, without reference to any Reality above ^it. 
But natural beauty is an image or emblem of harmonious 
qualities of the Mind. It is a Type of Spiritual Beauty. 
And he to whom the last is not known by consciousness, 
by the dawning of beauty in his own Soul, can know and 
feel but Httle of the former. Thus the Perfection of our 
own minds makes us the heirs of all good, whether in the 
Outward or the Spiritual World. Let us, then, look to no 
other happiness. Let us feel that Christianity in revealing 
this, as God's purpose towards us, meets all our wants. 
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is the most glorious of God'e provisions for His human 

iij. 

Ill tltis diseuurse I am aiming to set before you wLat I 
ilitiVH to \xi tlie Central Vital Principle of Cliristiauitj. 
oonwave that we understand our Keligion, only so far as 
lis great Principle bewwnea pre-eminent to our view, and 
■in seen to pervade and bind together thewhole System. I 
have said that all the Doctrines and Precepts of the Gospel 
meet in this essential aud all-comprehending Truth. The 
purpose of God to raise the Soul ft'om the power of moral 
evil to Perfection — tliis is the beginning and end of Chris- 
tianity. To this all its teachings may be traced up ; into 
this all may be resolved. Were there time, I might survey 
separately the particular Doctrines of the Gospel, and 
show that they may all be referred to this. I shall now 
offer, however, one brief illustration only ; but it is an all- 
sufficing one. 

The first great Doctrine of Christianity is the Parental 
[■Character of God. To us there is "One God even the 
'ather." Christianity has no Truth to teach more en- 
huragiug and inspiring than tliia. But what do we mean 
when we call God our Fathee. Does this term imply 
nothing more than that He created us ? He created the 
atone: is He therefore its Father P Do we mean that He 
gives us bodies and the pleasures of sensitive existence? 
These he gives to the bird and insect ; but the Scriptures 
nowhere call Him their Parent. No ! It is elear that this 
word expresses a spiritual relation. It declares God's 
connection vrith the Human Soul, God is the Father of 
ijthose beings, and of those only, whom He has created in 
wu image, whom He has gifted with a spirit like His 
whom He has framed for the end that they may 
njiprouch Him in His highest attributes. To be a Parent 
is to communicate a kindred nature, and to watch over, 
educate, and guide this nature to perfect developnient. 
God loves ua as a Father, by loving supremely the Soul in 
each of us, and by His intense concern to couform this 
Soul to Himself. When you call Gnd " Father," do not 
think of him as a fond indulgent being, anxious only for 
your enjoyment here and hereafter. This wonld be to 
degrade our Divine B^nefaC'tor, Think of this FiitJitT as 
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looking upon the Spirit within you, with unutterable 
interest ; as desiring for you no happiness but that of pure 
Goodness ; as purposing your Perfection as His chief and 
crowning end in your creation. This is the only true view 
of God as our Father. And thus the doctrine of His 
Parental Character is one and the same with the great 
principle of communicating Moral Perfection, which I 
have so earnestly affirmed to be the essence and centre of 
Christianity. 

HI. — My friends, the great purpose of God towards 
mankind, which I have this day set forth as the substance 
of Christianity, is one with which we cannot be too deeply- 
impressed. We cannot too thoroughly understand and 
feel that the Perfection of our nature, for which God made 
and redeemed us, is the highest good and the only true 
good. I consider the mind sound, wise, equal to its owm 
happiness, only so far as it is possessed by this great 
truth. To expect happiness by any other process, than by- 
co-operation with this purpose of God, is to insure dis- 
appointment, and to throw away our labour and our lives. 
All other purposes and all other means of felicity must 
come to naught. This great principle we cannot carry 
out too far. We may lay it down as universally and un- 
erringly true, that nothing contributes to the enduring 
happiness of Individuals, or of Communities, but what 
contributes to this Perfection of Human Nature. Indi- 
viduals and Communities are perpetually seeking good in 
other ways, but only to reach disastrous failure and shame. 

At this period, we see a mighty movement of the civilized 
world. Thrones are tottering, and the firmest establish- 
ments of former ages seem about to be swept away by the 
torrent of Revolution.^ In this movement I rejoice, though 
not without trembling joy. But I rejoice, only because I 
look at it in the light of the great Truth which I have this 
day aimed to enforce ; because I see, as I think, in the 
Revolutionary Spirit of our times, the promise of a freer 
and higher action of the Human Mind, — the pledge of a 
State of Society more fit to perfect human beings. I re- 
gard the present state of the world in this moral light 

^ The winter of 1830-31. 
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altogether. The DespottBras, which arc to i>e prostrated, 
BWra to be evila, chiefly as they have enslaved inen'a 
faculties, as they have bowed and weighed down the Soul. 
The Liberty, after which men aspire, is to prove a good 
j only so far as it Bh-ail give force and enlai^emont to the 
' Mind ; only ko fa.r us it ahall conspire with ChriBtianity in 
advancing Hutuaa Nature, Men will gain little by es- 
caping outward despotism, if the Soul continues enthralled. 
Men muat be eubjected to some law ; and unless the law 
in their own breast, the Law of God, of Duty, of Per- 
^^Ktection, be adopted by their free choice as the Supreme 
^Hffiiiile, they will fall under the tyrauny of selfish passion, 
^^Birhich will bow their necks for an outward yoke. 
^^H I have hoped in the present struf^gle of the world, be- 
^^^nause it seems to me more spirituiiJ, more moral, in its 
^^^mrigin and tendencies, than any which have preceded it. 
^^BSt differs much from the revolts of former times, when aii 
^^fcoppressed populace or peasantry broke forth into frantic 
opposition to govermnent, under the goading pressure of 
famine and misery. Men are now moved, not merely by 
physical wants and sufferings, but by Ideas, by Principles, 
by the conception of a Bkttbb State of Socibtt, under 
which the Bights of Human Nature will be recognized. 
and greater justice be done to the mind in all classes of 
the community. There is then an element, — spiritual, 
moral, and tending towards Perfection, — in the present 
movement; and this is my great hope. When I see, how- 
ever, the tremendous strength of unsubdued passions, 
which mix with and often overpower this coneeptton of a 
Better Order of Society ; when I consider the succesB with 
which the selfish, crafty, and ambitiouB have turned to 
their own purposes the goneroue enthusiasm of the People ; 
pwhen I consider the darkness which hangs over the Nations, 
^e rashness with which they have rushed into Infidelity 
BDd Iireligion. as the only refuge from priestcraft and 
TupefBtition ; and when I consider how hard it is for men, 
n seasons of tumult and feverish excitement, to listen to 
the mild voice of vrisdom teadiing that Moral Perfeution 
alone constitutes glory and happiness ; — I fear. I fear not 
for the final results ; not for the uUimate triumphs of 
^^^Trulli, Eight, Virtue, Piety; not for the gradual meliora- 
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tion of men's lot : but for those nearer results, those im- 
mediate effects, which the men of this generation are to 
witness and to feel. 

In such a state of the world, it seems to me of singular 
importance, that Christianity should be recognized and 
presented in its true character, as I have aimed to place it 
before you this day. The low views of our religion, which 
have prevailed too long, should give place to this highest 
one. They suited perhaps darker ages. But they have 
done their work, and should pass away. Christianity 
should now be disencumbered and set free from the unin- 
telligible and irrational Doctrines, and the uncouth and 
idolatrous Forms and Ceremonies, which terror, super- 
stition, vanity, priestcraft, and ambition have laboured to 
identify with it. It should come forth from the darkness 
and corruption of the past in its own celestial splendour, 
and in its divine simpUcity. It should be comprehended 
as having but one pur]30se, the Perfection of Human 
Nature, the elevation of men into nobler beings. I would 
have it so luminously displayed, that men should distinctly 
see how it tends, by all its influences and teachings, to the 
true Freedom of the State, and to the honour and ever- 
lasting progress of the individual. Let Christianity be 
thus taught and viewed, and it will act as a New Power 
on human affairs. And unless thus viewed, I despair of 
its triumphs. The time has gone by in which any Religion 
is to take a strong and enduring hold on the world, except 
by offering itself in the high character ascribed to Chris- 
tianity in this discourse. Men will yield their faith to no 
system, which does not bear the plain marks of being 
ailapted to the highest principles and powers of Human 
Nature, and which does not open to it a career of Endless 
Improvement They are outgrowing unintelligible notions. 
They understand that the glory of a Eeligion is to be 
measured by the moral glory, power, perfection, which it 
communicates to the Mind. I know not, therefore, how a 
gi-eater service can be rendered to Christianity, or how its 
power can be more extended, than by teaching it as a 
revelation of God's great purpose to perfect His human 
offspring, and as the great power or instrument by which 
this Perfection is to be achieved. 
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My friencis, I have beeu applying our subject to the 
actuaJ state o£ the Christian and civiliKeii world. IJut me 
come nearer home. You have heard of God'a purpose to 
purify and porfeut the human houI, that He has sent His 
Son to redeem it from all evil, aud to present it spotless 
before its Creator and Judge. Do you believe this? Have 
you faith in the Human Soul aa formed for a higher life 
than it can now enjoy ? Ha^re you faith in your own 
SouIb, as capable of ascending to sinless piirity ? Has the 
Perfection of your being risen before you aa the one 
glorious ffood, for which existence va» granted, for which 
its mingled joys and trials wore measured out, for which 
the Father sent His Son from heaven ? Do you believe 
that the blessedness of angels may be yours, and that to 
this bliss you are welcomed V Tou believe in God. But 
how ? As the Author of this Outward Universe ? This is 
to pause at the threshold. Do you believe in Him yet 
more as the Author of an Inner Universe, whose beauty, 
irandeur, harmony, and exceeding excellence transcend 
leasurably all that Nature manifests of His Influite 

■ood-will? Tou speak of His love. Do you feel that 
this love is too lofty, too limitless, to content itself with 
any good that falls short of elevating His Children into 
companionship with Himself ? Have you learned to look 
through the body to the Immortal Spirit, and to feel that 
this is infinitely precious to the Father of Spirits, aud that 
it should be equally dear to you His Child ? This, and 
this alone, is Christian Faith. Are we wasting in this 
faith in the destiny of the Soul for Perfection ? Tlien we 
know Christianity only in the letter, and as a sound. 
Then the significance of the Glorious Gospel has never 
brightened on our view. Then the Light of Life has 
never risen within. Then our own Souls are yet to I>e 

fvealed to us, Then the all- illuminating Truth, thai 

vea unutterable interest to this infant stage of our 
has never dawned cm us. Then the Eternal 
•Day. with its splendours of ettDsolation, hope, peace, and 
eshauatlesB power, has not lwami?J on us in blessing. But 
this Trulh may shine out, if our minds turn towards it. 
This Day may dawn, and the Infinite Love of our Father 
Jor UB rise like the morning. Let ub aspire towards this 
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living confidence, that it is the will of God to unfold and 
exalt without end the Spirit that entrusts itself to Him in 
well-doing as to a Faithful Creator. And maj the " Q-od 
of all grace, who hath called us unto His eternal glory by 
Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered awhile, make you 
perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you. To Him be glory 
and dominion, for ever. Amen." 



PERFECT LIFE THE END OF CHEISTIANITY. 

Matthew vii. 21 : '^ Not evert/ one thai saith unto Tne, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.^* 

IN these words we have a light to guide us through the 
intricate paths and imprisoning walls, which perverse 
ingenuity has reared around the Temple of God in Man. 
Here we learn what is central in religion. Here is revealed 
the immortal good, that Jesus, in his life and death, pro- 
posed as his Great End. 

To do God's Will, — Duty — ^Moral and Religious Integ- 
rity — ^Rectitude in principle and practice — the Love of the 
Father and of all His intelligent offspring in truth and in 
deed, — this holds the supreme place of dignity, alike on 
earth and in heaven. Just in so far as we attain to this, 
we enter even now the Kingdom of Heaven. Would that 
this Truth might emerge in full glory, out of the obscurity 
with which false systems of Theology have enveloped it ; 
that it might break through the clouds of mystery, which 
have so long shrouded it, and shine with sunlight splen- 
dour on our souls. Never can God's Will be done with 
our whole energy, until we learn that there is nothing in 
time, nothing- in eternity, to be compared with the Perfect 
Life. 

I. — ^By the Will of God we understand generally His 
Commands. In the text, Jesus intended particularly the 
Precepts which he was just giving from the Mount ; for 
these words concentrate the Spirit of that memorable dis- 
course. The great truth, to which we are led by this pas- 
sage, and by the whole New Testament, may be expressed 
in a few words. I affirm, and would maintain, that 
Excellence of Character — that the religious, social, self- 
controlling Virtue, which is set forth in these Precepts, 
<9iid which pervades the whole teaching of J^^us— is the 
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Great Object of Christianity, is the Great Blessing which 
Christ came to communicate. I affirm that the highest 
good which he effects is that which works within. His 
influence on human character is his holiest influence. I 
insist on this truth, — because, simple as it appears to be, 
it is not sufficiently understood. The common doctrine is, 
that Christ came to confer other benefits, and especially to 
reconcile the offended Deity to His sinful creatures, to 
shield men from Divine anger and from outward punish- 
ment. I believe, on the contrary that his Great End is to 
work a change within the mind, spirit, character of men, 
and that the glory of this change constitutes the glory of 
his office. Virtue, rectitude, purity, love of God, love to 
man, — in one word, Goodness, — this is the great good 
which flows to us from Jesus Christ. This is the Re- 
demption he confers. This truth I would now illustrate. 

1. That Christ's great purpose is to redeem men from 
Sin to Virtue, is the view I meet with perpetually in the 
Scriptures. I meet it everywhere ; now in direct asser- 
tion, now by implication. I meet it in precept, promise, 
and parable. " His name shall be called Jesus," says the 
angel ; " for he shall save his people from their sins," — 
that is, from vice and moral evil. ** I came," says Jesus, 
" to call men to repentance." " God sent him to bless us," 
says Peter, " by turning us from our iniquities." " He 
gave himself for us," says Paul, " that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works." " He died for us, that 
we, dying to sin, may live unto righteousness." But it is 
unnecessary to multiply quotations. What is plainer from 
the whole New Testament, than that reformation, righteous- 
ness, the practice of good works, is the great purpose of 
our religion, and that whenever this is accomplished, the 
work of Christianity is done ? 

2. I pass from the Scriptures to that Revelation which 
always concurs with Scripture, — to Reason ; and I affirm, 
that from the very nature of God and of His Universe, 
Jesus Christ can communicate no greater good than this 
Virtue, — this Rectitude of which I have spoken. And I 
thus affirm, because this Goodness is the highest good 
which Jesus himself possesses. We hear much contro- 
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versy and contention respecting Jesus Christ. But I ask 
you: What was his great distinction? Was it not his 
spotless virtue ? Place Jesus in what rank you will, is it 
not, after all, the Excellence of his Character, — ^his dis- 
interestedness — his devotion to great and good ends — his 
celestial mildness — his stainless purity, — which you count 
the best of all his endowments ? Arm him with power 
over the universe, but quench his Charity, and do you not 
eclipse his glory? Ascribe to him infinite wisdom, but 
pervert the Rectitude of his will, and do you not even turn 
such omniscience into a curse alike to himself and to 
others? What, I ask, does Jesus own, so precious, so 
glorious, as that Virtue which he teaches his disciples ? 
What is it that endears Jesus Christ to his Father ? You 
may learn it from the following passage : " Jesus said to his 
disciples : If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in 
my love, even as I have kept my Father's commandments, 
and abide in His love." I beg you to weigh these words. 
Jesus owed the peculiar love with which he was regarded 
by God, — he owed his office as the Messiah, and all the 
power with which he was invested, — to his obedience, to 
his nioral and religious integrity, to his unfailing reverence 
for Goodness. Why was it that he enjoyed such peculiar 
communion with God ? He says : ** The Father hath not 
left me alone, because I do always those things which 
please Him." Thu was the bond of union between him 
and his Father. To this perfect Rectitude of his Will, his 
Reason and his Life, he owed not only his mission on 
earth, but his crown in Heaven. Paul assures us, that in 
recompense of his obedience unto death, he is now en- 
throned above all power and dignity, both in this world 
and in the world to come. Thus in heaven, as on earth, 
Jesus has nothing so precious to bestow as Goodness. We 
talk indeed in popular language of Christ as " sitting on a 
throne." But how worthless would be a throne, though 
made of heaven's richest treasures, compared with the 
Godlike Charity that reigns within him and constitutes 
his Soul ? His real throne is the empire that tried and 
triumphant Virtue gives him in that pure realm. Men 
talk of the " brightness " which surrounds him, and of the 
** splendour of his form " ; but this is only the beaming 
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forth of his Spirit. Mere outward radiance is dim when 
compared with his Intellectual and Moral Perfection. The 
disputes of Christians about the Eank of Christ have 
turned their minds away from the simple truth taught 
throughout in the New Testament, — that his unfaltering 
Rectitude, — ^his undeviating obedience, — his divine philan- 
thropy, — ^his perfect accordance with the Will of his 
Father, — was, and is, and ever will be, his supreme glory 
and his richest joy; and consequently that he can give 
nothing more blessed. In bringing us, by his reHgion, to 
do the Will of his Father, he brings us into his own state 
of happiness and heaven, — bring us to do that, in doing 
which his own blessedness consists, — brings us into his 
own kingdom, and shares with us his own throne. For 
his Kingdom is but another name for Righteousness, and 
his Throne is the sway that Virtue always wields. 

3. I urge this topic, because it seems to me that no 
error is more common among all Sects than the expectation 
from Christ of some greater good than Virtue and Holi- 
ness, — than a right Spirit towards God and man. But this 
includes all good. This is to the mind what health is to 
the body, giving it the enjoyment of all else, bringing it 
into harmony with God and the Creation, giving it peace 
within itself. In an important sense, the spring of all 
happiness is in the Mind. True, all happiness is the gift 
of God. But He gives it through our own spiritual deve- 
lopment, gives it as a fruit and recompense of growing 
purity. No happiness will bloom for us hereafter which 
has not its germs in our own rectified minds, which does 
not spring from an inward root of wisdom and of love. 
Future happiness is not to be a passive good, coming to us 
from outward sources, a delight which we shall inhale as 
we now breathe a balmy atmosphere, without a thought or 
care of our own. Happiness is not to be a stream of plea- 
sure flowing in upon us, whilst we resign ourselves to indo- 
lent repose. The happiness of heaven is activity. It is 
power. It is clear and bright thought, the love of Truth, 
and the love of Right. It is strengthening friendship and 
efficient charity. It is consecration of every energy to 
God — the perception of beauty in all His works — the offer- 
ing up of gratitude and praise for ever new and multiply- 
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ing proofs of His goodness. It is the outflow of our sym- 
pathies and attachments, and the communication of nobler 
blessings to our fellow-creatures. By the happiness of 
Heaven, I understand the Mind rising, through acts of 
piety and virtue, to an enlarged, sublime, creative power of 
Thought, such as is faintly shadowed forth by the mightiest 
efforts of Genius upon earth, and to a Pure Love, of which 
we have dim presages in the most heroic and self-sacrificing 
deeds of Heroism recorded in history. The happiness of 
heaven is Moral and Religious Principle, diffused through 
and perfecting all our faculties, affections, and energies ; 
and consequently nothing greater than this Principle of 
Goodness can be communicated to us by Jesus Christ 
through everlasting ages. His highest office consists in 
thus leading us to do the Will of our Father in Heaven. 
In conforming our Minds to the Supreme Mind, he gives 
US the happiness of heaven ; nor can it be given in any 
other way. 

From these remarks you learn that I consider Righteous 
Action, the Doing of God's Will, as the Beginning and 
End of Christianity. I regard the Precepts of Jesus — 
which he gave on the Mount, and which he illustrated so 
gloriously in his life — as the Essential Element of his 
Religion, and to which all other parts are but subservient. 
Obey these, and the purpose of his religion is fulfilled in 
you. Regard these as your Rule of Life, and you build 
your house upon a rock. Live them out in deed, and you 
have entered the Kingdom of Heaven — you even now enter 
it. Christ's Precepts then — declaring God's Will or Per- 
fect ViRTiTE — are what chiefly concern us. To secure 
obedience to his Precepts is the great aim of all the Doc- 
trines, Promises, and other Teachings of Christ. And to 
exalt these above the Precepts is to prefer the means to 
the END. 

II. — 1. It may be said, in reply to these views, that 
whilst I am incHned to lay the whole stress on Obedience 
and on Perfect Virtue, the New Testament lays the greatest 
stress on Faith. " To be saved, we must believe," men 
say. " Virtue, purity, sanctity, are not enough. Faith in 
Christ is the possession which is most to be prized." I 
might reply to this, that Paul taught a different doctrine. 
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in that memorable passage, where, in comparing Faith, 
Hope and Charity, he said, the " greatest of these is 
Charity." I waive, however, that reply. I acknowledge 
the importance of Faith. Bat still I maintain the supre- 
macy of virtuous obedience. For what is Faith, and what is. 
its use ? To believe in Christ is to receive and cherish 
those great truths, from which a pure life flows, — by which 
the mind is strengthened to withstand evil, to overcome 
inward and outward foes, and to press forward to Perfec- 
tion. The value of Faith lies in its power over the character, 
— in the force of holy purpose, in the enlargement of 
philanthropy, — in the union of the mind to God, — to which 
it is fitted to exalt us. In other words, Faith is a means, 
and Obedience is the End. What is it tobeheve in Christ? 
I answer : It is to believe that he and his religion came 
from God, and to follow out in practice this conviction. 
It is to recognize a divine excellence and authority in his 
Precepts, and resolutely to adopt them as our Eule of Life. 
It is to see a divine purity in his Character, and resolutely 
to make it our model. It is to be assured that under his 
guidance we shall attain to Perfection, and to forsake all 
other guides for this inestimable good. It is to believe in 
the promises which he has made to all forms of holiness ; 
and under this conviction to cultivate all. It is to believe 
that the pure in heart shall see God ; and under this con- 
viction to cleanse the thoughts, imagination, and desires. 
It is to believe that the merciful shall find mercy, and the 
forgiving be forgiven; and through this confidence to 
cherish a placable and affectionate virtue. It is to beheve 
the promise, that if we ask we shall receive ; and under 
this persuasion to seek earnestly God's Holy Spirit. In a 
word. Faith is to believe, that if we hear and do the words 
which Jesus spake, we shall be like the man who built his 
house upon the rock ; and in this confidence to obey. I 
know nothing plainer than the true use of Faith. It is 
enjoined wholly for its practical influences simply to aid 
and strengthen us to resist sin, and to encourage us to 
frame ourselves after that Perfection of Character which 
shines forth in the precepts and example of Jesus. 

2. Again, it is a common opinion, that Love to Christ 
has some special efficacy, that by this some higher end is 
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uimplished in Bociiring salTation than by a general 
lediesce of his lawB. Par be it from me to chill, in the 
ightest degree, the affection with which Christ is regarded. 
t feel that he has not yet received from men the love 
which he deaervee. Deeply should I rejoice to set forth 
with a new power hie claims to our reverent esteem and 
joyful gratitude. But let not tliia regard to Christ be mis- 
underatood. Especially let it not be Boparatad in our 
thoughts from obedience to hia Precepts, or be exalted in 
our esteem above general Hectitnde. The truth is, the 
Love of Chbmt isbutanother name for the love of Vibtcb. 
It la not. as some seem to th-iuk, a kind of theological 
emotion — a myaterious fervour — distinct from moral integ- 
rity, from philanthropy, and from our duties to God and 
our neighbour. We err grievousiy if we imagine that our 
salvation is promoted by occasional ardour towards Christ, 
which subsists apart by itself, in the heart, — which does 
not blend with our ordinary feelings and our daily lives. 
The Charactee of Christ i» Pbkfbct Virtue. And conse- 
quently attachment to Christ, as I have just said, is but 
another name for attachment to Virtue. 

In this conaifita the excellence of Love of Jesus, that it 
X a loTe of the purest, loveliest, subliineat manifestation 
rf Moral Excellence, and is our surest guide to the attain- 
ment of it. To love Jesus Christ is to love him. in whom 
' Human Virtue was revealed in its Perfection, and who 
came that he might communicate to us what was most 
perfect in his own mind. It ia to love disinterestedness, 
self-sacrifice, and an unbounded charity. It is to love a, 
will wholly purified from aelfiahness, and entirely conse- 
crated to the wUl and loving purposes of Qod. It is to 
love cabnnees, constancy, fortitude and magnanimity. It 
is to love a spirit raised above the world, its frowns, its 
flatteries, its opinions, its prejudieea, its most dreaded 
pains. It is to love him who gave himself for us, that he 
might rescue ua from all ain, and present us spotless to 

I God. ''Who does not see then that the Love of Christ is 
pne and the same, with a uonaecration to what is good and 
Breat — with the desire of Perfection — with entire devoted- 
hess to doing God's Will, j 
I 3. I am aware that the importance which I have now 
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attached to the Precepts of Christianity must shock the 
common prejudice, — that the distinguishing excellence of 
the Gospel lies in its Peculiar Doctrines. The Doctriiues 
of Christianity I should be the last to undervalue. But I 
maintain that these Doctrines all bear directly on its Pre- 
cepts, and are all designed to teach the supreme worth of 
Christian Virtue. In this all their significance consists. 
Let me descend to a few particulars. 

I am told by some Christians, that the Doctrine of Im- 
mortality is the grand discovery of Christianity, and gives 
it its chief value. But, I ask, why is immortality revealed? 
And I answer, it is revealed wholly as a motive to obedience. 
The Future State, which Jesus Christ brought to hght, is 
a state of Equitable Retribution, where those who do good 
will rise to glory and honour and peace, and those who do 
evil to shame, tribulation, and anguish. To beHeve in 
Immortality is to believe in the everlasting triumph and 
growth of Virtue ; and under this conviction to choose it as 
our Supreme Good. 

Again, some Christians will tell me that the Doctrine of 
Divine Forgiveness is the great glory of Christianity. But, 
I ask, to whom is Divine Forgiveness promised ? To all 
indiscriminately? Did Christ publish from his Cross 
absolute, unconditional pardon ? Who does not know that 
throughout the whole teaching of the New Testament, re- 
pentance and remission of sins are always combined, and 
that the last is invariably used as a motive for the first ? 
Who is forgiven in Christianity ? The Prodigal ! Yes'! 
But not whilst wasting his substance in riotous living ; but 
when, heart-broken, conscience-struck, he returns to his 
father's house. Our Father's pardon was promised by Jesus 
to such as forsake sin, and obey His Will ; and this 
obedience is the End for which Divine Forgiveness is 
preached. 

Again, some Christians may tell me that the Doctrine of 
Salvation is the great doctrine of Christianity,: — ^more im- 
portant than all its Precepts, and of more worth than all 
its incitements to Virtue. Salvation is a sublime doctrine. 
But what does it mean? According to the Scriptures, 
salvation is to be rescued from moral evil, from error and 
sin, from the diseases of the mind, and to be restored to 
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inward truth, piety, and virtue. Consequently Salvation 
and Christian Obedience are one and the same. Nor 
indeed can salvation be anything else. I know but one 
salvation for a sick man, and that is to give him health. 
So I know but one salvation for a bad man, and that is to 
make him truly, thoroughly, conscientiously good, — ^to break 
the chains of his evil habits, — to raise him to the dignity 
and peace of a true religious life. An intelligent and moral 
being is saved and blessed just so far as he chooses freely — 
fully — ^what is good, great, and god-like ; as he adopts for 
his Eule the Will of God. I therefore repeat it. Salva- 
tion and Virtue are but different aspects of the same 
Supreme Good. But now I go one step further, and reach 
the very citadel of controversy. 

4. There are Christians, who will tell me, there is one 
Principle of the Gospel which constitutes its very essence, 
to which I have not even alluded ; aiid which is of more 
importance to the human race than all Christ's Precepts 
combined. This is Redemption by the Blood of the 
Cboss. This Atonement, we are told, is the grand dis- 
tinction of the Gospel ; and all other parts of Christianity 
hold but a subordinate place. " The Cross ! the Cross ! is 
the Centre of our Religion," they say, " round which the 
Precepts and the Promises revolve, and from which aU 
borrow light and life." To "trust in the Cross" has a 
more immediate and important influence on our salvation, 
than to carry out in life, however perfectly, all Precepts of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

To this I reply, that I prize the Cross and Blood of 
Christ as highly as any Christian can. In view of that 
Cross I desire ever to live; and of that Blood, in the 
spiriiual sense, I desire ever to drink. I hope, as truly as 
any Christian ever did or could, to be saved by the Cross 
of Christ. But what do I mean by such language ? Do I 
expect that the wood to which Christ was nailed is to save 
me ? Do I expect that the material blood which trickled 
from his wounds is to save me ? Or do I expect this boon 
from his bodily agonies ? No ! By the cross and blood of 
Christ, I mean nothing outward, nothing material. I mean 
the Spirit, the Character, the Love of Jesus, which his 
death made manifest, and which are pre-eminently fitted 
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to bind me to him, and to make me a partaker of his vir- 
tues. I mean his Eeligion, which was sealed by his blood, 
and the Spirit of which shone forth most gloriously from 
his cross. I mean the great Principles for which he died, 
and which have for their sole end to purify human 
nature. 

According to these views, the blood and cross of Christ 
are the means of Christian Virtue. How then can they be 
exalted above that Virtue ? I am astonished and appalled 
by the gross manner in which " Christ's Blood " is often 
spoken of, as if his outward wounds and bodily sufferings 
could contribute to our salvation ; as if aught else than his 
Spirit, his Truth, could redeem us. On other occasions we 
use the very words, which we thus apply to Christ, and use 
them rationally. How is it that in rehgion we so readily 
part with our common sense ? For example, we often say 
that our liberty was purchased, and our country was saved, 
" by the hlood of Patriots." And what do we mean? — ^that 
the material blood which gushed from their bodies, that 
their wounds, that their agonies, saved their country ? No ! 
We mean that we owe our freedom to men who loved their 
country more than life, and gladly shed their blood in its 
defence. By their blood we mean their patriotism, — their 
devotion to freedom, — approved in death. We mean their 
generous heroism, of which death was the crown. We 
mean the Principles for which they died, the Spirit which 
shone forth in their self-sacrifice, and which this sacrif.ce 
of their lives spread abroad and strengthened in the com- 
munity. So by Christ's Blood I understand his Spirit, his 
entire devotion to the cause of Human Virtue and to the 
Will of God. By his Cross I mean his Celestial Love, — I 
mean the great Principles of piety and righteousness, — ^in 
asserting which he died. To be redeemed by his blood is 
to be redeemed by his Goodness. In other words, it is to 
be purified from all sin, and restored to all virtue, by the 
principles, the religion, the character, the all-conquering 
love of Jesus Christ. According to these views, Moral 
Purity, Christian Virtue, Spiritual Perfection, is the 
Supreme Good to be bestowed by the blood and cross of 
Christ. O ! that a voice of power could send this simple 
yet most sublime Truth to the utcaost bounds of Christen* 
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! It is a tnidi mournfully and disastrously obscured. 
According to eommou Tiewe, tho Death of Christ, instead 
of being tho great quickener o£ heroic yirtue, is made a 
anBerirrTE for it ; and many hope to be happy through 
Christ's dying agony, much more than through lie partici- 
pation of his Self-sacrificing Life. I doubt whether any 
error haa done ao much to rob Christianity of Jta purif jing 
and ennobling power, as thene falae views of Atonement. 
The Cross of Jeeua— when supposed to bless us by some 
myateriouB agency of reconciling God to us, and not by 
trussforming our characters into the spirit and imago of 
our Saviour — becomes our peril, and may prove our ruin. 
Of one reahty I am bukb, and I speat it with entire con- 
fidence. I cannot receive from the Cross of Christ any 
good so great, ae that sublime Spirit of Sblf-saobificb, 
of Ijove to God, and of nnbounded Charity, which the 
Cr(«B 80 gloriously manifested. And they who seek not 
this, but seek, as they imagine, some mystical and mys- 
terious good, from Christ's death, are mournfully blinded 
to the chief End of Christianity. I speak thus strongly, 
— not in arrogance, not in uncharitabieneaa, — but because 
A great Truth, felt deeply, cannot utter itself feebly and 
tamely ; because no language lesa emphatic would be just 
to the strongest convictions of my conscience, my reason, 
and my he^rt. 

m. — My friends, I have stated in this discourse the 
O-reat Good which Jeaus Christ came to spread through 
tho earth — the highest benefit which he can confer, I 
know nothing of equal worth with Moral Eieellence ; with 
an enlightened, powerful, disintereste<l and holy mind : 
with a love to God which changes us into His UkencBs, X, 
tnow nothing ao important to us as the Pbkfbction of 
our own Spirits. Perfect Goodneas is the Stjpbkme 
Good, may I not say the only good ? Wo often hear, indeed, 
of the Hewarda of virtue, as if they were something sepa- 
rate from virtue, and virtue was but tho means. But I 
am sure that Virtue itself is worth more than all outward 
rewards ; its truest recompense is found in iieelf, in its own 
growing vigour, in its own native peace, in the harmony 
whieh it ealablishes between our souls and God, in the 
ajm|iathy and friendship by which it identifies us with the 
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Universe. So we liear of tlie Punisliments of sin as if they 
were the greatest evils to be dreaded. But Sin, I am sure, 
is itself TELOTQ terrible than all its consequences, more terrible 
than an J hell ; and its chief misery is bound up in its own 
hateful nature. Of course, the only redemption of a human 
being is the recovery of his Spirit from moral evil, from 
whatever stains and debases it, to the purity, philanthropy, 
piety, and perfectness of a Child of God, such as was 
manifested in the Beloved Son. 

To do the Will of our Heavenly Father, — to form our- 
selves after the purest Ideal of Goodness, which Nature, 
Conscience, Eevelation present as a pattern, — is the great 
work of earthly existence. This practical use of the Gospel 
is the only saving Faith in Jesus Christ. For we know him, 
and believe in him, only in so far as we recognize, love and 
imitate the Perfection of his Character and Life. To prefer 
Universal Eectitude, the boundless Love of God and fellow- 
beings, the Perfect Life, before all other good, is the 
only true wisdom, is the only real worship. We know 
nothing of a Future World, unless we hear proceeding 
from it a Voice of Benediction, that warns and welcomes 
us to enter now into that Purity, Litegrity, Charity, Holi- 
ness, Peace and Joy, which are the bliss of Heaven. 



THE CHURCH UNIVEESAL. 

Ephestans iv. 4 : " There is One Body^ and One Spirit, even as ye are 
called in One Hope of your calling/' 

THIS passage declares the living TJnitj tliat will bind 
all Christians together, in proportion as they are 
filled with the Spirit of their Religion, and are joined 
vitally to their common Head. They constitute One Body. 
Christians are not distinct, separate, independent followers 
of Christ, each walking in a lonely path, living by an un- 
disclosed faith, locking up in the breast an imparticipated 
love. Christ came not merely to teach a Doctrine, but to 
establish a Church to form a Religious Society, to organize 
a Spiritual Community. His religion was revealed to be a 
common possession, a common joy, a common ground of 
gratitude and praise, of sacrifice and work, for the whole 
Human Race. His religion was intended to be a world- 
wide cause, in which innumerable multitudes should be 
leagued ; which should be advanced by their united prayers, 
aspirations, toils, and sufferings; which one age should 
transmit to another ; which should enlist men of a devout 
and disinterested spirit through all nations and times. 
Christ is not the leader of solitary Individuals. The titles 
given to him in the New Testament imply the most close 
and endearing connexions among those whom he calls his 
" Friends." Christ is the Head, and Christians are his 
Body — living members one of another. He is the Comer- 
stone, and they are a Temple — built on him as a foundation, 
gaining strength and proportion from the fit junction of 
its various materials and parts. He is the Shepherd, and 
they are the Flock. Christianity is thus pre-eminently a 
Social Religion, — disposing its disciples to joint services, — 
awakening the feeling of brotherhood, — demanding con- 
certed efforts for its development and diffusion, — and in 
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a word combining all believers into organic Unity in Spirit 
and in Deed. 

I. — It migbt be anticipated that a Eeligion coming from 
man's Creator, whose Essence is Love, should be a Social 
one. For man, by his very nature, is pre-eminently a 
Social Beiug. 

All the great developments of humanity are fulfilled 
through Society. Society surrounds us at our entrance 
into life, and its influences embrace us till the parting 
hour. The arms of fellow-beings receive us at birth, 
and enfold us at death. The first and last soimds we 
hear are human voices. Thus social ties entwine them- 
selves about our whole existence from the cradle to the 
grave. The happiness experienced in loving' and being 
loved, the enhanced joy which blessings derive from par- 
ticipation, the resources which infancy and age, infirmity 
and disease, find in the affectionate sympathy, sustenance 
and strength of the home circle, the pleasures and friendly 
discourse and the solaces of fraternal confidence, the 
astonishing enterprises achieved by the union of thoughts 
and energies in communities aud nations, the light of 
literature, art, science, law, religion, transmitted and 
brightened by transmission from mind to mind, and from 
age to age, — countless benefits indeed, which there is no 
time to enumerate, — attest the benignant purposes of our 
Heavenly Father in making us Social. 

The Lifluence of Society upon the character of its con- 
stituent members can be hardly over-stated. At times it 
even absorbs man's free agency. Individuals are moulded 
by the community in which they live, almost passively and 
unconsciously. What a striking example we have of the 
power of Society over individual persons in the unfailing 
transmission of national characteristics from generation to 
generation ! In what ineradicable lines of feature and form, 
of temperament and tendency, is this influence graven! 
What multiplied traces in j)hysiognomy, and in intellectual 
and moral traits, does every man bear of the People among 
whom he has chanced to be born ! Souls pour themselves 
imperceptibly, but copiously, into other souls. So swift, 
subtle and strong is this spiritual commerce between person 
and person, that a look or a tone is enough to reveal mind 
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to mind, aotl to change the whwle current of one another's 
thouglita and emotions. Feelinga, which sleep within na in 
solitude, awaken into intense energy, when maaifested 
powerfully by those around us. And a multitude, by acting 
upon one another, are wrought into fervours either of 
generous enthusiaam or of indignant passion to which our 
nature under ordinary cireum stances is wholly unequal. 

Again, there is a principle of expansion in the eoul, an 
ardent thirst for great objects a,nd wide spheres of affection 
and action, which. In all lajids and times, manifests itself 
in ma^animouB Fatnotism. How this generous love of 
country overcomes the contracting influences of our present 
selfish stage of civilization. Every day we see men of no 
uncommon capacity or elevation of character devoted to 
the interests of the community in which they live, proud 
in its glory, esnlting in its triumphs, humbled in its 
humiliations, wedded to its fortunes, sacrificing all private 
good for its advancement, clinging to it in peril, hazarding 
life in its defence. Beproach cast upon their nation stings 
them more keenly than personal insult. Its most distin- 
guished law^vers, heroes, and men of genius, though be- 
IJonging to former ages, and consequently unknown, they 
L»alt almost into divinities, and honour as if they were 
their own immediate ancestors. 
[ But even this devoted love of country is too narrow an 
temotiou for the human soul. Man longs to live in the life 
of Humanity. Who does not know how even ordinary 
men are interested in fellow-creatures and events far beyond 
the boundariesof their particuliar community ; how their 
svmpathies, aspirations, and hopes extend to and embrace 
whatever Man is doing and suffering over the face of the 
wliole earth ? How do they become parties to eonflirts of 
Ij^^jmother hemisphere, confederates in heart with distant 
^^b^tions in their struggles and sacrifices, and glad vritnesscs 
^^Ef the progress of freedom and civilization throughout the 
^^Krorld ! How the daily newspapers are devoured by thou- 
^^^sanda and niilliona of readers, not for selfish ends of gain, 
or to discover channels through which they may pursue 
profitable enterprises, but sinuply from sympathy with 
Juen of every kindred and name, and anxiety to learn the 
^B fortunes and fate of Human Nature, throughout tlie vast 
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movements of mankind ! This same interest in the whole 
Human Eace gives popularity to books of travel, whereby 
many, who have trodden no soil but their natal cue, in 
spirit circumnavigate the globe, and establish friendly and 
fratenial acquaintance with the inhabitants alike of the 
tropics and the poles. 

We have been speaking thus far of common men. But 
when we rise to contemplate superior minds, we find them 
peculiarly prompted to widen their sympathies indefinitely, 
and to form close alliance with their remotest brethren of 
the human race. Literary and Scientific men, scattered 
abroad through all nations, delight to multiply bonds of 
scholarly union; learn eagerly one another's languages; 
liberally interchange thoughts and discoveries ; form 
societies of exploration, observation and historical and 
critical inquiry, to which the most distant regions contri- 
bute members ; and rejoice in the progress of knowledge 
as a common cause. And through this citizenship of learned 
men of all countries in one great Republic of Reason, 
Science is now enlarging its conquests with a rapidity un- 
exampled in former times. In like manner. Benevolent 
men, especially those who are consecrated to the same 
philanthropic objects, delight to hear of the progress of 
Reforms in different nations; rejoice that the grand 
Schemes of Benevolence, to which they are devoted, enlist 
friends and helpers far and wide ; and exult in the success 
of its most distant advocates, as truly as in their own. 

Above all, is this conscious communion, in the Life of 
Man Universal, profoundly felt in the sphere of Religion. 
So susceptible is our social nature, that the simple thought 
— that there are multitudes arovmd the globe who unite in 
a common religious faith, hope, and charity, — is all-anima- 
ting like an inspiration. The devout man worships with 
new zeal, when he feels that innumerable kindred souls are 
made one with his, in the love of the " One God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and through all, and in all," — that 
this communion is not confined to our narrow world, but 
expands throughout all worlds into a glorious Temple, 
wherein God dwells ; that in his hymns of praise he is 
echoing the anthems of Angelic choirs ; that in his aspira- 
tions he is in unison with the emotions and joys of God's 
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countless Spiritual Family throughout the "Uuiverse ; and 
tluit he ia even now ii living member of aai Immortal Oi^a- 
niKation, which is to gro:w ever more perfect, when the 
distinctioDB of nations, and even of humanity, will be dia- 
Bolved in the love and joy of the holy and blessed Societies 
of Heaven. 

II, — And now let us consider more nearly the eitent of 
this Unity in the Church TJuiversal, — how far it reaches, 
how majiy it embraces, — in order that we may gain a 
correapiindent lai^eneas and elcTation of views and affec- 
tions, of hopes and principles of action. 

There is One Body and Ono Spirit. Christ has Onb 
Chcbgh, not many Churches. All ChriBtians are com- 
prehended in One Community. However scattered, sepa- 
rated, and divided, — in their fellowship with One Head, in 
their participation of One Faith and Spirit, they are at- 
tracted liy a combining principle, — whiuh, though counter- 
acted now, can never be destroyed; and whieh will ulti- 
mately manifest itself in blending all unbelievers, visibly 
and indissolubly, into One. From the very natnre of the 
Christian Eeii^on— as a Keligion of Love — all who em- 
|.]ifface it must be gathered into One Society, Chrietian 
Ijjfiiion cannot but be co-extensive with the Christian Keli- 
JoD, and diffused with it wherever it is spread. Such is 
9ie general doctrine of the text. 

1. Kowif all Christians conBtitute One Community only, 
then it is implied not merely that Christians of the diffe- 
rent denominations, which are scattered through the world, 
are nearly connected with one another here below, but that 
Christians on Earth and Ohristians in Heaven are livingly 
bound in fellowship. Being equally united to Christ, these 
two classcB are necessarily comprehended in that One 
Body, which is quickened by the One Spirit of adoption, 
that animates the whole vast Family of tho Children of God. 
Consequently they sustain most intimate relations with one 
another, instantly and everywhere, 
^■f It is commou to speak of these two classes under the 
^^ttamcs of the Church Militant and the Church Triumphant, 
^^But these words merely denote the resjiective cin;nm stance a, 
^^tanidst which different members of the same Commnnity 
^^toe for a season placed. The Church Militant and tho 
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Churcli Triuinpliant are One Church; and the time is 
approaching in which these distinctions shall vanish away, 
and when all Christ's followers, crowned with the same 
triumph, shall be gathered into the same Visible Commu- 
nion, around their common exalted Head. This doctrine 
is announced in a passage of singular magnificence and 
elevation, both of thought and language, in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, where the writer says : " Ye are come unto 
Mount Sion, and unto the city of the Living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of 
angels, to the general assembly and church of the first- 
bom whose names are written in heaven, and to God the 
Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect." 
In other words, by unity of soul with Christ's Church, we 
are admitted into a real Communion of Saints, tender and 
confidential, which will gain strength and largeness as we 
and they advance towards celestial excellence. 

2. If we consider, first the position of Christians in 
Heaven, — who through life were devoutly interested in the 
growth of holiness and love among Christ's followers, — ^it 
is utterly incredible that they should cast off at death this 
form of benevolence, as if it were worth no more than the 
perishable body. For what is the Heaven, into which they 
have entered, but the Perfection of Charity, the unbroken 
harmony of all good affections ? Although we may well 
suppose that ties of a mere earthly nature will fall from 
the purified spirit, yet attachments founded in piety and 
goodness cannot but gather vigour as souls mature in the 
Perfect Life. This doctrine of the enduring sympathy felt 
by Christians in Heaven for Christians on Earth, should 
be placed beyond doubt, if we believe that Christ's disciples 
ascend at death into immediate personal intercourse with 
him. You remember how Paul says, that " to be absent 
from the body is to be present with the Lord." Christians 
are not present with our Saviour merely as we are with one 
another ; for in the future state the access of mind to 
mind must undoubtedly be nearer than on earth. They 
have a communion with his Spirit such as the closest 
friendship does not allow among imperfect men. Friend- 
ship is the affection that predominates in the mind of Jesus. 
Friendship is his very soul. We are assured that, in his present 
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glorified state, the same Biagniuiimoiis love, which upheld 
him in the agonies of trudfision, flows out continually to- 
warda his followers on earth, and is manifested in perpetual 
efforts for their progress and their final and complete redemp- 
tion. Christians in Heaven look with new elearnesa of spiri- 
tual Tision into the depth of this Love of Christ " which 
paeseth knowledge," until they too become " filled with the 
fulness of God." And can we imagine, that embosomed 
within this Divine Compassion, which is always descending 
from Heaven to earth, and living in the midst of the warm 
and attractive beams of thia aJl-einbracing Charity, they can 
shake off concern for the Church below ? Through doser 
adherence to the Head, can tbcy become severed from the 
members, who are so dear and near to him as to be called 
" flesh of his flesh " ? 

I doubt not that Christians, who enter the Spiritual 
World, and attain to freedom from the alloy of sclflahness, 
which tamished their charity on earth, fjlow vrith a love of 
which we in our mortal state cannot distinctly conceiTe. 
We may gain a ghmpse of it from the image given, when 
it is said, that " they shall shine as the Sua," that radiant 
minister of the Most High, who dwells in light. Who 
indeed can suppose that good men at death will grow told 
to the Church, in the bosom of which they were themselves 
nurtured and bred for the heavenly community ; that tho 
martyrs who loved it more than life, and rose to heaven 
through flames endured in its defence, should part with 
that zeal for its welfare to which they owe their crowns of 
glorj? Tbe fire of persecution could not consume, but 
only refined and exalted this divine zeal. I am persuaded 
that it is a great, however common an error, to conceive 
of tho departed as so absorbed in their new mode of being 
as to forget their former one. To suppose them forgetful 
of the world, where they began to live, is to make that life 
worthless, and to blot out a volume of invaluable ex- 
perience. To think of them as rc'gai-ding this world with 
iiidiffcreucc, when it was tbe scene of their Master's life, 
:ii)d still bears the impress of hia footsteps; when it is 
,^■^sol.:iat«d SO intimately witli the manifestfition of his 
iharaeter and is the object of his perpetual care, is to make 
lin'm dt'aJ to his glorious design of good. Undoubtedly 
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tliey think of our world witli ver j different feelings from 
those which it once excited. To them its splendours have 
paled amidst the brightness of their new abode. The com- 
petitions and strifes of men for a day's pre-eminence seem 
to them childish, as well as sinful. This world's grand 
interest to them is as the birthplace of Immortal Minds, 
as the school where they are trained for Heaven. But as 
such it is infinitely precious, and they regard it with 
intense concern. 

In these views we discover a peculiarity and a supremely 
honourable one, of the relationship formed by Christianity 
among its disciples. It is a perpetual and ever-growing 
relationship. The toils and sufferings for a Nation, — 
which has its date and is hastening to its appointed term ; 
which is soon to be joined, in its decline and fall, with past 
and almost forgotten empires, — may fade from the mind 
of the patriot. Death may break the bond which joined 
him to it, and put an end not only to his efforts for its 
welfare, but to his sympathies in its fate. But not so can 
it be with the Christian. Labourer and sufferer for the 
Church Universal as he has been on earth, his energies are 
consecrated to an Immortal Cause ; to the interests of a 
Community which will outlive sun and stars ; and which, 
being of heavenly origin, tends towards and will be per- 
fected in Heaven. Death cannot take him out of this 
Church, nor in the least degree loosen his connections with 
it. On the contrary, he goes to join the triumphant, 
purified, blessed portion of this Community, among whom 
his affections for his militant brethren here, instead of 
being extinguished, will gain new fervour. 

In regard to the methods in which Christians in the 
Spiritual World manifest their affections towards Christians 
on Earth, — in regard to the services and assistances they 
render, — I shall not attempt to speak. The doctrine, that 
they come to mortals as ministers of mercy ; that in this 
mission they do the work of angels whom they resemble ; — 
though reason in no way opposes it, and the heart welcomes 
it, — must be held, with a degree of uncertainty, as forming 
no part of revelation. But there is one office, by which 
the Risen and Glorified hold an active, beneficent, connec- 
tion with the Church on earth, of which we cannot doubt. 
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With Christ's example before them, who is ever interceding 
for man, — and with the privilege of nearer access to God 
than they could enjoy in the body, — can we question that 
in their petitions they remember their tempted brethren, 
who are fighting that fight, of which by experience they 
know the toil and pain ? Having prayed for the Church 
till their last breath, can we imagine that in their present 
exalted state, where intercession must be more effectual 
because springing from a purer heart, they should not 
mingle with their worship this high duty ? Why should 
we think that prayer is confined to earth, or that its power 
of appeal can be weakened in heaven? Are Christians 
there denied the privilege, which is granted here, of in- 
voking God's blessing on friends and brethren ? For one, 
I doubt not that among the joyful praises of angels is 
heard a voice, less rapturous, but more tender, of affec- 
tionate intercession. Perhaps we shall hereafter find that 
no incense rises more acceptably before God's throne, than 
the prayers of Saints for their afficted and endangered 
brethren in this state of probation. Thus have I given one 
illustration of the living ties between Christians in Heaven 
and Christians on Earth. 

3. In the next place, how does the Christian on Earth 
contribute his part to this union ? I answer, by recollec- 
tion, and by hope ; by looking back to the lives and 
characters of departed Saints while they were inhabitants of 
this world ; and by anticipating joyfully their society in 
the world to come. The Christian, imbued with the spirit 
of his religion, maintains communion by grateful remem- 
brance with those who have gone before him, and especially 
with the more illustrious, whose holy services and sacrifices 
for the Church have crowned them with haloes of honour. 
He does not regard his Religion merely as a blessing of 
the present moment, but studies with prof oundest interest 
its past history. He remembers that it has come down to 
him through a long procession of ages, and that it has 
been transmitted through the professions, sufferings, 
prayers, and virtues of millions, who have lived and died 
for it before his birth. He delights to think of his 
Religion under the similitude which Jesus gave, of a seed 
sown upon earth centuries ago, and to trace its growth — 
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nourislied as it has been with tears and sweat, the blood 
and anxious care, of the holiest persons in the records of 
the past. To the true Christian no history is so affecting 
as that of the Church Universal. His soul unites with the 
pure and pious, who have clung to it in danger ; who have 
fought beneath the banner of the Cross with spiritual 
weapons ; who have conquered the powers of evil by self- 
sacrifice, suffering, and death. The Apostle, bearing 
Christian truth through rude and barbarous nations to the 
ends of the earth, armed with the spirit of all-enduring 
and all-conquering love, rises before him, — ^high above 
conspicuous heroes and legislators, — as the most majestic 
and commanding form of human nature in the dim regions 
of antiquity. He feels his personal debt to the faith and 
loyalty of these tried followers of Christ, and blesses them 
for those labours of which he daily reaps the fruits. Thais, 
by memory, we have connexion as truly with the Saints 
risen in glory, as we have with those yet dwelling here. 
Though dead, they still speak to us. And happy is it for 
us when we open our minds to the influences of the de- 
parted, and form intimacies with the great and good who 
have preceded us into the world of peace ! 

The Risen and Glorified thus speak to us from distant 
regions and remote ages. But they speak also from 
nearer times and more familiar scenes. Indeed, there is 
no place in our own communities and homes which is not 
consecrated by their blessed images. How we delight to 
remember their excellences; their superiority to this 
world's gifts ; their uncorrupted simphcity ; the modera- 
tion with which they enjoyed, the liberalty with which they 
imparted ; the conscientiousness with which they regarded 
themselves as the stewards of Divine munificence ! The 
periods of their history to which affection most gladly 
recurs are those in which they manifested strength of 
principle that never faltered, and fulness of love that never 
failed; when their countenances glowed with lofty dis- 
interestness and unconquerable trust in God. What an 
assured conviction do we feel of the perpetuity and im- 
mortality of such noble forms of goodness! What a 
certainty cheers us that these friends have ascended to a 
brighter world, when the serene spirit of that world had 
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dawned upon their faces even in their earthlj state ! But 
when the Good leave us, it is not only to the more signal 
portions of their history that memory returns. We rejoice 
indeed to recall acts which deserved and won general ad- 
miration. But how delightful is it also to remember 
gentle, quiet, ceaseless virtues, which found their sphere in 
the seclusion of home, and spread a softened light through 
the privacy of domestic life ; which perhaps no eye but our 
own witnessed, revealing to us a depth of piety and love 
such as no public conduct could display ? How soothing 
are the recollections of the constancy of affection, that 
made sacrifices without knowing that they were such ; 
which stifled its own griefs that it might not add to those 
of others ; which bore the infirmities of friends as though 
it never saw them ! How blessed is the remembrance of 
the unpretending devoutness, that made no outward pro- 
fession, but mingled, itself calmly and quietly with the 
whole tenor of thought and action, and shone forth 
steadily in resignation, persevering duty, and unostenta- 
tious love ! 

The Influence of the Good and Holy on the present 
world is thus not limited to their living in it. When 
are they so lovely, so winning, so powerful to guide and 
quicken, as after death has withdrawn them from us? 
Then we feel that the seal is set upon what was made 
Perfect in their souls. No more can they be sullied by 
contact with the earth. They take their place like stars 
in a region of purity and peace. They come to our thoughts 
clad in the light of celestial sanctity and sweetness. Shall 
we not follow them in thought to their high dwelling- 
place, and learn from them even diviner wisdom than they 
taught on earth ? 

Let us believe, too, that they carry with them all their 
recollections of the loved whom they have left behind. 
This earth, where they began the development of their 
moral being, — where they first heard the voice of con- 
science, felt their first love, fought their first conflicts, 
won their first triumphs, — must ever be endeared to them 
by most affecting associations. The friends who blessed 
them, and the friends whom they blessed, can never be 
banished from their minds. True, for a season they have 
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parted from us ; but they cannot forget us. The hearts 
which have felt for us so long, feel for us yet, more tran- 
quilly, indeed, but more profoundly. They love us still. 
We are objects of a holier interest than ever. And that 
interest is strengthened, in proportion as we grow in re- 
semblance to the Ascended and Glorified, and fitter for 
their companionship. 

But the Christian not only maintains a connection with 
his Brethren in Heaven by grateful recollections of their 
virtues. Still more closely is he bound to them by hope. 
He does not remember them as embalmed in history, to 
be known only through the records of tradition. They 
still livey and are members of the same Organic Body with 
himself. Already he feels a brotherhood with them. He 
is bound to them by more than distant admiration, even by 
close and cordial friendship. Eagerly he anticipates a 
future existence, because he shall meet there the venerable 
dead, with whose Spirits, still animating their biographies, 
histories, and works, he now communes. He rejoices to 
think of soon hearing, seeing, and holding familiar inter- 
course with inspired Prophets and holy Poets, with Phi- 
lanthropists and Sages, with Scholars and Artists, with 
great-hearted Heroes of common life, whose characters and 
deeds have nourished in him pure purposes and lofty aspi- 
rations ; and he is elevated towards their sublime height 
by these soaring expectations. The space that sunders him 
from them is daily growing narrower; and his present 
faint conceptions of them will soon change into clear, full, 
intimate, personal acquaintance. Steadfast in faith, he 
trusts that they will receive and gladly incorporate him 
into their society. Nor does he thus trust without good 
grounds. Is there joy among the Angels over a sinner who 
by repentance begins the Christian race, and can we doubt 
that the arrival in heaven of a spirit which has finished its 
warfare and gained the immortal crown, is blissful intelli- 
gence and an event of transporting joy to its benevolent 
Communities? This is indeed a glorious and glorifying 
hope, that we shall be greeted with welcome by the revered 
and illustrious, the humble and gentle, who have, gone 
before us into the world of light. But let us not fear to 
yield to this high hope. For the First among many 
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Brethren will count his work unfinished until his prayer 
ehiill be fulfilled, that all who love and liL-lit'To in him 

tehull he cue with him, aud with one another, as he and 
bis Father are one, and that where he is thej shall he 
- While Bpeakmg thus of the union hetween Christiana 
on Earth and Christiana in Heaven bj hope, let me avow 
that my own impressiona on this subject were mueh 
strengthened by visiting Catholic landa. I am aware that 
this admisaion may breed auspiuion of the soundness of my 
views. But we ought not to douht that among the cor- 
ruptions of the Catholic Churth there are rich relics of 
primitive truth. The zeal of the Eefonnation, too im- 
petuous and unsparing, rejected many priaciptes and 
a^es whieh deserve our respect and imitation. The 
.tholic Chureh it is well known, is distinguished by the 
lent veneration with which it cherishes the niem.ory and 
iks the friendship of departed Siiints. Aiid uotwith- 
,nding the auiieratitions grafted upou this brantih of 
leir religion, they have done. wisely in striviug to multiply 
lese germs of the Tree of Life, by perpetuating the 
flsamplua of holy men and women, to whom Christianity 
was so largely indebted in its spring-time. I entered these 
countries with much of that indifference which has grown 
up among Protestants, through dread of Cathohc abuses, 
"lut when, by the help of statuary and painting, my atten- 
awakened, and my min d brought to act on Christ's 
ithful followers in the early agea of tlie Church ; when 
beheld the celestial loveliness of his mother Mary ; and 
especially when I contemplated the Martyr in hia last hour, 
and saw, mysteriijualy mingled with the agonies of excru- 
ciating death, bright beams of immortal joy, indomitable 
trust, calm eonslancy, heroic courage, and meek forgiving 
chaxity — I felt the claim of these primitive disciples to our 
grateful love, as never before. I felt that, by death so 
endured, they had sent forth an influence to quicken all 
future times, and that they had become what they now 
are, everlastingly members of that Community of the 
Blessed to which I too aspire to belong, I rejoiced in 
being one uf them by devotion to the same Head, and 
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though now far separated in time, I longed one day t 
thank them for their loyalty to that Glorious Gospel vrbidj 
haa l>right«Dod all my hopes. j 

III. — My frieudB, I Bhould not have msisted so long upoq 
thia Conmmnion between Christiana in Heaven aiJ 
Christiana on Earth, did I not think this truth an eminentli 
prautical one. To many no lessons seem practical, GsceptT 
the minute inculcations of common duties. But, in fact, 
the most practical views in religion are those which awaken 
the loftiest sentiments and toueh the noltlest springs of 
action. And the subject, now discussed, is peculmrhf 
fitted to give life and enei^ to our convictions of ttf 
Spiritual World, and to lift oiir minds above the soro 
mood, into which they are so prone to sink. The attr 
tion of Heaven lies in the BeingB who reside there. Am 
whilst the thought of the Presence of God is enough 1 _ 
inflame intense desire, yet wo are greatly aided by coi^ 
ceiviug of Our Father's House as the mansion of all tin' 
excellent, whose lives have sanctified the earth. In pre 
portion, aa in thought, we commune with this "Aaaemblfl 
and Church of the Piratbojn," we learn to revere our o 
spiritual capacities, which can alone fit us for such hig5 
society. 

Unhappily speculations of this nature socm to many ncd 
only wanting in practical utility, but as unreal fictions o" 
the fancy. Whatever goes beyond our present esjierienog 
passes with such for visionary and romantic. The Spirituj " 
World is to them a void. And the idea of Higher Orders o; 
Beings, though so plainly revealed in Scripture, and at| 
tested by all Traditions, gains from thom merely a 1 
sceptical assent. But if Bevelation be worthy of aDJa 
credit, the intereoiu^e between Heaven and Earth is moq 
close and constant. Jesus Christ, Risen and Glorified.-^ 
who once lived here below, — now live-x on high, not aB a 
unconcerned Spectator, but as a mighty Agent for the go 
of the whole human race. Angels, commissioned by ] 
boundless love, he sends forth to minister to all heirs o 
salvation. Near him are Christians, who, departed fron 
this world in faith, now sympathize and co-work with hiqj 
Q promoting the growth o£ lus ever-expanding Communila 
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And to the mud that can shako off the doj;s of earth, and 
freely esejcise its spirituEil powers, these views will appear 
to be as sober and rational, as they are jojEul and 
exalting. 

How unparalleled in dignity is the Churtli TJniverBal, aa 
we have now contemplated it I In estent it surpasses all 
other communities, gathering ia ita wide embrace Spirita 
made Perfect aroimil the throne of God, Holy Men in 
heaven, and the Ohildren o£ the Father throughout all 
nations. And aa to duration, not only has it withstood 
tlie shock of ages,— outlaating ^Empires and States amidst 
which it has I>een planted, and still flourishing with peren- 
nial growth while they decay ;— hut it ia appointed to 
survive tlie present order of the Natural World, and to be 
transformed from glory to glory in regions of the Universe 
beyond all adverse change. How cheering isthis confidence 
that we are even now citizens of a Kingdom that can never 
be moved, members of a Commuidty that ia organized by a 
piinciple of Imperishable Life ! 

When, by an act of of faith and hope, we transport our- 
selves into the world, where Human Nature ia redeemed 
from every sin and woe, and there behold the good, the 
just, the wise, the lovely, trained in all regions and ages, 
— a multitude which no man can number, — exalted to new 
life, new powers, new friendships, new prospects of the 
immense creation, and new miniaters of love in co-opera- 
tion with higher beings and with God.^then does the 
awful grandeur of Immortality open before ua ; then do 
we feel with devout gratitude, that this birth-place and 
school for Spirits is worthy of its Divine Author, and of 
ita sublime consummation. 

" Compasaed about by this great cloud of Witnesaea," 
let us with firm and cheerful trust endure all trials, dis- 
chaige all duties, accept all aacrificea, fulfil the law of uni- 
veraal and impartial love, and adopt aa our own that cause 
of truth, rigbteouanesB, humanity, lilwrty and holiness, — 

Iliich, being the cause of the All-Good, cannot but triumph 
rer ajl powers of evil Iiet us rise into blest assurance 
tat everywhere and for ever wo are enfolded, penetrated, 
parded, guided, kept by the power of the Father and 
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Friend, who can never forsake us ; and that all Spirits who 
have begun to seek, know, love, and serve the All-Perfect 
* One on earth, shall be re-united in a Celestial Home, and 
be welcomed together into the Freedom of the Universe, 
and the Perpetual Light of His Presence. 



THE END. 
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d Talea. With the 
s. bv Mts. A. Hnnt. 
=w L^e, M.A, I 



\ 



BiRtoryorCtvlUsatiaiu Froi 

Roman Empire to the French Revoli 
Tians.hyW.Uulitt. Poriniits. ji 

BAXX'B (Rev. 1 
Eisaybr'j. Fosi^ 

BAOrr'S Tale> 



Lr by Dr. Gregory and 



id™— The Inn Ii 
Spessait. Translated byFroT.S. Msniet. i 
BAVTTHORHE'S TalM. 3 vols. 



VoL II.— Scarlet Lcltei, and the BouM 1 
with Seven Gables. 

Vol. III. — Tnut^ronnatian, aad I 



EngUsliFoataaadEngrUsIiCoinisV 

Speaker. Opinioot oi 



s. Men 






Roniid Table. Coaversationi al 
imes Northcole, R.A. : Charactoiistics. 
SkeUbea and Ecaaya, and Winter- 



origiiud Metres, okb Life by E. A. Bow- 
ring, C.B, 
Travel -PIctnTei. The Tour in the 

by F. Ston. With Maps and Appcmlicu. 
HOFFHAKN'B Worka. Thg Serapion 

Brethren. Vol. \. Trans, by Lt-Cnl. 

Ewing. W^l. It. in Hu^nit. 

HOOPER-a (G.) WAtorloo i 






With Miv 



Napgleon ; a His. 
iSi;. By George _^^ 
and Plans. Mcw^H 



BOHN'S LlBKAJtlSS. 



BOOO^ (Victor) Dramstlc Works; 

" ' HuyBlns—Thc King's DLveisioD. 

by Mn, Newiim Ciisluid and 



BDTCHINSOM (ColODQl). Hemolri 
ot. By his Widow, with her Amobio- 

Bphy, and the Siege of Lathom Home- 
irail. 

[RVING'S (Wuhtnglou) Completa 

Wprki. ij rols. 

XJfe and Lettera. Et hii Nephew, 

Piun £. IrvinE. With lodei ud ■ 

JABIES'S (I 



LAMB'S (Charles) S] 

English Dmrnatic Poets of the time ef 

Eliiabeih. With Notes ^ind tha Ftrrafli 

ilolD the Gamdi Flayi. 
T&IfOiird'a Lettera of Cfaorlei 

Lamfa. Now Edition, by W, Ouew 

Huliu. ■ Tolt. 

LANZI'S History of F&lntliiK In 

lUd)-, from the Pennd of the Revivil of 
the Fine Aits to the End of the iSih 

Trans, byT. Rosco.^'^jC "" """"'" 



P. B.) Life of Itlchobrd 

t,^ai ^ uud. Ponraica of Richud and 
Philip Augulus. a vols. 
Loala XTV. Portrait!. > vols. 

lAMESON (Mtb.) Shakeapeara'a 

Heroinu. Characteristics of Women. By 
Mrs. Jameson. 
I£Air FAIJL.-^H Rlihlir. 



JOSSON (Ben). Faema Ott—SuGriiiit. 
JOSEPHUS (Flavins), The W^orka of. 

Whiston's Translation. Revised by Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. WithTopographiL:al 
wid Geoeiaphiul Xots by Caronel Sir 
C. W. wTliun, K.C.B, 5 vols. 



•Imiles Df Hacdwi 

I,A FONTAINE'S Fables. In Enjikh 
Verae, with Essay on the Fabulists. By 
Eiiiur Wiight. 

LAMASTINE'S The Girondists, or 

Personal Memoirs of the PalrioU pi the 
French Revolution. Trans, by H. T. 
Ryde. Portraits of RobcJpierre, Msdame 
Roland, and Charlotie Corday. 3 vols. 

The Restoration of Moiuirohy 

in Fiance (a Sequel 10 The Girondist. 
] Fotttiiils, 4 vols. 

The French Revolntlon otl8*a. 

LAMB'S (Charlas) Clla and Eltaca. 



Zam. ■ 



Anglo-Saion Kings. Tral 
F.£A. avoU. 
LESSING'S Dramatlo Works. Com- 
plete. By E. BelL M.A. With Memoir 
by H. Zimmctn. PorlraiL 3 vols. 

Laokoon, Dramatla Motes, and 

Representation of Death hy the Ancients. 
Trana. hy E. C. Deasley xaA Helen 
Zimmen!, Frofltispiete. 
LOCIEE'8 Pbllosophloal Works, cod. 

with Biih™ of Worcester, irfalehr^lie^ 
Opiniops. Natural l^ulosophy. ReuJioB 
and Study. With Introduction. Analysis, 
and Notes, by J. A. Si, John. Portrait. 

— ; Ufe and Letters, will Eitcacis fro™ 



LOCEHART (J. O.'i—Su Burnt, 
LUTHER'S Table-Talk. Traai. b 

Hailiil, With Life by A. Chalmm. 

LuTHEB's CATKCMISil. FoRtait 1 

AntohioBraphy.— ^« Stklu 

UACHIAVELLI'S Hlatory c 



UENZEL'S History of Qerm 



' MIL1 



STANDARD LIBRARY. 



PEROT'S Bellqoea . 



1 



u Chaqiclcr uid SceDcrr- 



here probably as good a mmBEation of 
Mcliiie s^ cui be ^vEi>.'-^cu^n><t>. 
HOHTAQU. LetUra and TVorka of 
L«dy Mary Wonlty Monlagu. Lord 
Whomcliffe'E Tbinl Kdilian. Ediled by 
W, _ Uoy Thoiiuis. New nnd revised 

UOHTESQCIETrS Spirit Of I-BWa. 

ReviKd Edition, wilb D^Alembeit'i Analy- 
lis. Holes, and Memoii. i vols. 

NB&NDEIt (Dr. A.) HUtOTT of tha 
Chmdan Religion and Chmdi. Tiani-bv 
J.ToiTcy. Wiih Short Memoir, lovols. 

Life of Jonu ChrlBt, In iti Hla- 



lulliao. Trans.byJ. E. Rybmd, » vols. 
LBotnToa on the Hlatory of 

Chrisliiui Dogmas. Traps, by J. E. Ry- 

Memorinla of Cbrlstliui IJ£b In 

iha Euly and Middle Ags ; ioclDdiDE 
Ught in Doric Places. TnnE. by J. E. 

KOSTH'S Lives of the RtRht Hon. 

Frandi North, Baion Guildrord, ifac Hon. 
Sir Dudley North, and the Hon. and Rer. 
Dr. lotin North. By the Hon. Rnger 
North. EditedbyA,JesHipp,D.I]. ^h 
3 PortraiU. 3 Tirfs. jj. bd. eub, 

' Loveis of good literature will rejoice at 
Ihr appearance of a new, bandy, and com- 

aod will congratulate iLmwIva'thal it 
has found no comiKteni and ikilful an 
editor a= Dr. Jessopp.'— r,-,«,i. 

OCKLET [SO HIatorr Of tha Swk- 
cena and their Coaqnesli iq Syriaj Persia, 
and Esyp^ Coamnslnf^ the Lives M 
Mohammed and Us Suoasson lo ihe 
Death of Abdalmelik. Che Eleventh Caliph. 
Bj Simon Oddey, H.D., Portrut of Mo- 
huimfld. 

FABCAL'S ThonKliU, Transtaled from 
Ihe Teil of M. Aususte Molinici by 
C. Kcgan Paul. 3rd edition. 



and Oiarles'vllL, 
Lmjis'xL^";^- 



if Ancient Eng- 

□f Ballads, Sonei, 



d Chnrles the Bold. 



aod Nolei, by A. K. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVBS. Tcaiulaled, wiiE 
Notes and Life, by A. Sitwait, M.A., 
late Fellow of Tnaiiy College, Csrobtidge, 
and G. Long, M.A. 4 vols. 



LuiEon. Portrait o 
RACINE'S (Jettn) Dramatio Wor] 

eraphicai notice. By R. 
M.A.OiOn. I vols. 
8ANKB (L.) BlatoiT of tlia FopHi 

th<dr Church and Stale, and Iheir CoDBicts 
with PratHtantisni in the i6th and 17th. 
Centuries. Trans, by E. Foster. PottraiU. 

• — History of Borvio. Trans, by Mn. 
Kerr. To which it added. The Slave Fnr- 
•inces of Turkey, by Cyprien Robert. 

Hlali>Ty of the Latla and Ten- 
tonic Nations. H94-I5M. Trans, by 
P. A. Aihworth, tranilatoc of Dr. GocistV 
■ Wxaary of the English Conitilution.' 

REinUONT (Alfred de). -Sec Ctritfat. 

BETHOLDS'(SlT J.)LltBTU:r Work!.] 
Beechv- J vols. 



1 by H, W,' 
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* Treatise on Education : loeelhi 
Antol^OEraphy, and a short Met 






The only complete English trans 

BOSCOE'S (W.l Ufa of Lm X.. wUh. 

Notes, Historical Documenls, and Disset. 

- — Lorenso da" Hedlol, called 

MagnificeBt,' wiU - - ■ - ■ 
Poems, Letters, & 
Roscoe and Portrai 
RUSSIA, Btatory^ of, from tk*.| 
W. K. Kelly. 




BONN'S LIBRARIES. 



•OBnXBB'B 'WoTlci. 

Vo!.I.-Hisloiyi-- 
Rn. A. J. W. MToi 
- L ll.-Hi 



iiThiityYt 



Id L^D^ni Schf 

-Don Qtrfot . .. 

tuiL MeUUh — Mi 



\.U,Ai 



Vol. IV^l 



R. D. Bo^tsii 

'•--\ gf Or- 

of Mei- 

[elher wiih Ihs 
igedy (a ihort 

.lated in metis. 

. _.._co— Lovt ud 

Dimiuiiu— Gh«i S«i— Spon 



in IhLi voluD 



.g,CB. 
idPhilo- 



uphical. iDcludiDg the Di&Krlj 
ConncxioQ betwnm the Animaj «« ^>.hi' 
tuliDMu. 

Vol. VII. — Wallmstein's Camp. J. 
ChnichaL — Piccolomlni and Dealh of 
Willewtcin. S. T. CoLcridge.- William 
Tell. SirTh«)doreMartin,K.C.B.,LI..D. 

eCHILLER and GOETHE. Cgrrs- 
Trans, hr L. Dora ^hmitj. % vols. 

JSOHI^eEL (F.) Lectnres on Ilia 
Philoiophy of Life ond Che Philosophy of 
Langunge. 'rrans. by A. J. W. MDnison. 

TheHlitoryofUterattura. AndcDt 



— DTodem Hlatorri with the Leciuro 
ODtiiled Ce5u and AleuDdet, and The 
Beeinning of our History. Translalf d by 
L. Plircell and K. H. Whilelotk. 

— XEtlietlc onil KUscelliuieoiii 

■WnrlfJi. ronlnining Lelteis DO Chrisliao 
n Gothic Archileclure, Re. 



Art, Essay on G 
marks on the Ron 

Bsmt^^.Tnd 
fiCHIiEGEL ( 



SCHtTMJUni (Eobert), Hla LUB and 

Works. By A. Reismann. Tiuu. by 
A. L. Alger. 

Early Letten. Translated by May 

Herbtrl. With Preface by Sir G. CroTe. 

SHAEESFEABE'S Dramatlo Art, 

The Hurtoi; and Omrscler of Shakspeaie's 
PUys. ByDr. H. Uhici. Trans, by I-. 



by L, Dora Sduniu 
SHERIDAirS Dramatto 1f7orka. Wiih 
Memoii. Portrail (after Reynolds). 

aiaHOITDrB Elnory of tlia Utera- 



SMITU'B (Adam) Tbeorr of Hozal 

Sentiments ; with Essay on the Firal Fgj; 
mation of Languages, anil Critical Mcq 
byOugaldStewBCI. 




rar^)Msi 



SODTHET . _ 

VlltalraUd Libr 
STUBH'S Homlns Oomsumlnss 

with Gad, oi DeTolioniil Mediiationi far 

EvctyDay. Trans.by W.Johnstone, M.A. 
SUVLY. UemolTH of the Unite of, 

" Henry the Gm ' 






I Hist 






. With 
4Por- 

TAYLOR'S (BlBboii Jeremy) Boly 

Lirintt and Dying, with Frayets, contun- 
jog Ihe Whole Duly of a Chnsdan and lhe_ 
Mjts of Devotion fitted U -" " '— ^ 

TEN SRXSK.—S11 BriiUt. 



in.RICI (Dr.)— ^« Shaiaftm. 

TASARI, Lives ofthemoit El 

Psjuten. Sculptors, and An:lLiEe .. 

Mc5. J. Foster, with selected Notra. : 
trait. 6Tnls.,VDl.VLbeinguiBdd!ticM4 
Volume oT Notes by Dr. J, P. Hichlor. 1 

VOLTAIRE'S Tales. TiausUted 1 



I. Kosw 



!i, CanJic 



WERITER'S TemplarB la < 

Trans, by E. A, M. Lewi"- 
WESLEY, the Life of, and the S 



F 



HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARIES. 



HISTORICAL 

Z2 Volumes at Jj. talk. 

uid Cotrea 

dward Nichol , _ 
•een Sir EUwan] Hrde (EarL of Clajffi- 
luidSirRIthard Browne. Ediltdfroni 
Original MSS. bv W. Bray, F.A.S. 
lie tr Pi^irTBvJKiTc r>n*p Vandyke, 



Lely, Kn&i, and Juuw 
K.B.— Thiicdiiioa conu 
Fnsd Evelyn and his wife, 



t the Canrt of 



\ 



Eagknd under the Stuu . 
ProtectoiaH. 3 rols. Wiih Indei nod t' 
Porlraiu (aflcr Vandyke, Lely. &c.). 

Memoirs of the PretendeTi Bnd 



, ITDQENT'S (Lord) UemoTl&li of 

HBispden, hii Parly and Times. Wiih 
Meninir. 11 Poruaiu (alter Vapdyke 



rioei (after Vandyke. Sii P. Lely, 



- Ufa of Horr Qneen of SooM. J 

iFoctniu. tYab. 

>- LWea of the Tador and 6tn«T|] 



■ 7 I'd 



PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

■ 51. each, excepting these tnaried otherwise. (3/. lot. fer at.) 



BACON'S Nottun Orsannm and Ad' 1 

vancemem of Leanung. With Nolo hy I 

J.Devey,M.A. 
BAX. A Baudbook of tbe History | 

cf Philojnphy, for Ihe use of Sindenti. 

By e. Uelfon But, Editor cf Kaat'i 

■ Prolegomena.' 
COHTE'S PhlloBOphr of the Scienoei. 

Ad ExpoiillDn of the Pcinciplei of the I 

Co-^ Se PhUmpkU PatiUv.. By G, H. I 

Lewei, Author of ■ The Life of Goethe.' 



HEQEL'S PhUoioiihT of History. By 

J, Sibree, M.A. 
KANT'S Crttlqae of Pore Ileakwm. 

ByJ.M. D. Meiklejohn. 
Pralesomena and HotspbyiloaLl 






J.BR (pTofeai 

ihloalW tllustr;! 



EsRClyB. Selected and Tn 

SFINOZA'B ClUef Works. ' 

Introduction by it. H. M. Elv 
Vol. I.— Traetalui Theologi. 

—Political Treatise. 
Vol. M.-Inproremeot of I 

itondine— Ethics— Letten. 
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SOJJ/fS LIBRAIUBS. 



THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

IS Vsls. at is. auh {except CAi/iing-u/orlA, 31. 61/.). (3'- 13^- 6d./er m/J 



BLEEX. Introdaatlon to the Old 

Ttstamenl. By Fricdrich Bl«k. Trans. 

Keiidemiaiy Canon of Lincoln. 3 vols. 
OHIEJJiraWORTH'S Itellsion of 

PlOUStBDU. 31. id. 

EDBEBmS. 



EooleBUaHdAl Hbtorr 



HASDWICE. HiBtorr of tiM Articles 

DociiiDents from A.I1. 1536 lo A,D. ifiie. 
Ed. by RiT. F, Proctor, 

;Miktthow) ExpoBltloQ of 



(MBtthow; 
rPsalnis. Ni 



WiLhKgis, Analysis i 



FHILO • JUD£U8, Work! of. 

CoDtcolpDrary «f Jwrphni. *" 
C. D. VonBe. 1 vds. 



SOCBATES' EccleBlMtlcal ^Irtorr. 

Compri^ildg a Hi&Iory of the Cbuich Inun 



TOBT OP rHiLOSTOBOius.as milomised b, 
Photius. Trads.bjRcv.E.miiford,M.A. 
Wiik Noles nnd biief Lift 
THEODORET snd EVAGtanTS. HU. 



ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

35 Ve/s. at 51. tat&. (S/. 151, /er «■/.) 



I. With 



AHOL0.SAXOII CHRONICLE, —Af 

BtJi. 
ASSER'S Life of AUted-^Tn Six O. E. 

BEDE'S (VeneTable) Scclealaotlaal 

History tA England. TDgcther with the 



J. A.Gilis, D.C.L. 
BOETHIUS'S 

sophy. KIqk 



which b ulded the Anelc-Saioo Venion of 
[hfl Metres of Boethius. wilh a. free 
Tianilation by Mania F. Tupper, D.C.L. 
BRAHD'B FopnlBT Antlqnltlea of 
Engluid, Scalhmd, imd lielanJ. Illns- 
ustinf! Ihe Origin of our Vulgar nad Fto- 
---dal Cnstoms, CeienioniK nnd Soper- 
iop^. By Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S, 



CBROmOLES of the CRUSADES. 

Comemiwraiy Nairativu of Richard Cccin 
de Lion, by Richard of Deviies and Gcof- 



DTER'S (T. F. T.) British FopolAr 

Cosioms, Prtscnl and Past. An Ac 

of the various Gamoa and Cuitome 
ciated wilh dilTcRnl Days of the Y< 
the Eriiisb Isles, arranged BccordiDi 
Calendar. By the Rev. T. F. Tl 
Dyei, MjV. 

BARLT TRAVELS IN FALESTtm, 

Comprisipi' the Karralives of Aicnlf, 
Wilin^d.lleiiiaril, Sxwulf, Sigatd, Ben- 
irain of Tudcia, Sir John Maundmrfll., 
be la BrDcquiere, and Maundrell \ aU n- 
•bridged. Wilh Inuodaclion aul Ndim j 
by Thomas Wrigbl. Map ' " 



ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 



SLIIS (Q.) Bpaolmeiu of EatIt BH' 

nMecrica] Roduucq, relatinQ lo ! 
or, Merlin, Gu; of W>nrick,Ric)u.id i 
CiEiu de LioD, ChuleiugiK, Rolund, &^. 
ac. WiiiBKloricallnlroduclionWJ.O. 
HnUiweil, F.R.S. IllumimitEd FroDlis- 
piEurrdDiuiDldMS. I 

ETHELWEHD, OIiroulatB ot.—Sit 



ftoTlhe"n. 






IS., wiih Xalci, 
)RUOirTH. 



OEBTA ROMANORUH, or Ealer- 

uuning Moral SidcIbs innoied by tbg 
Monlu. TnuiB. ojih NdIh by Ibc Rev. 



MATTHEW PABIS'S EnglUIl HU- 

lory, frnm 1115 la 1173. Ity Rev. J. A. 
GUei.D.C.L. Wiih Fmni;.t,.ert .vnis— 
Su alls Ragp ' 

MATTHEW OF 1 



E:t'U'g^''%'^ 



of Hi«ory tspeqiallysadi 
•1 ifTain of Briuifl, fiom I 



I 



OBDEBICCB VITAUS' EccIoRluttcal 

Hifitary of England and NarmaQdy. WIl£ 
Notes. InRoducliDQ or GsEiot, and Iba 
Critical Nqiice of M. Dclillc, by T. 
Foralu, M.A. To <rhic1i is added the 



a [be _ , .. . 

irilli the Acu of King Stephen, ind the 

Letter to Walter. By T. Forcsiet, M.A. 

Fiootisi^ece from u old MS. 
IITQUU'H'S Chroulclei of Uw Abb«7 

of Croyland, with the Comtiwuation hy 

Fetu of Blob nnd Dthoi. Tiani. with 

Notes by H. T. Rilev, B.A. 
SXiaHTLET'S (ThomaB) Fairy Xy- 



Enpei 



il the Rod 






:t bv Ctui 



IiBPSinS'S LeHera from E^rt, 

Ethiopia, uid the Pcoininla of Sinm ; la 
wtucb are added, Eitrnctt from his 
Chronology gf Ihi Egypliaos, wiih refer- 
CBceu the EmdusoTth^ luaeUles. By 
L, and J. B^ HomEF- Mapsaod Coloored 
View oT Mgunl Baikal. 

UAIXET'S IToTtbeni AnUqiilttw, or 
«n Historical Acqounl of the Mannen. 
CiutoiDt, Religioni, ood Lite 



E 



;jiy ^ WiJli 



by j. - 

AbatraM of the ' Eyibyegia Saga 
- - With '■' 



by Biihop 
Blackv 
Glo&ury 



Anclo-S«10N VBB510I 

literal Tranilalian interpaged, nolei, aad 
iinANr.Lci^AxoNGnAMHAiiandGloKBrT, 
by B. Thorpe. FroBlispieee. 

BICHAHD OF CIBEIfCESTBB. 

Chronicle ot.—Su Sit O. S. C/irimula. 



HOVEDEICS Annala ot 

lory, comprising the HtBEoiy 
mdof other Countries of En- 



ivoli. 



English 

Notes by U. T. Riley, B.A. 



ROGES OF WEHDOVEB'S Ho WW" 

of History, com^ising the IlijJDry at 
EDgland fram the Descent of tlie Suiwi to 
a.D. 1J3=, formerly ascribed 10 Matthew 
Paris. With Notes and Index by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. a volt. 

BIX OLD ENQUSH CHROHICIXB : 

vil., Auer'j Ufe of Alfred and the Chfoai- 
cles of Eihelwerd. Gildas, NenDius, Gsot 
frey of MonmouUi, and Richard of Cinn- 



WILLIAM OF HALHEBBDItTW 

Chionide of the Kings of England, &11B 
the Earliest Period to King Stephen. By 
Rev, J. Shaipe. With Nolet by J. A 
(^es, D.C.L. Frontispiece. 

TUIX-TIDE STOBIES. 

of St^andiIuviBn and North-t 

lar Taltjand Tiadidnns, from uie ^wa 

Danish, and GemiaiL Edit, by B. The 









BONN'S LFBRARIRS. 



ILLUSTRATE 

VeU, at 5j. laik, txccfling Ihi 
<S (JosBph, BJf.) Battles 






^DERSEITB Danlab Fairy Talei. 

•By Caroline Psachcy. Wilh Shorl Uft 
■^ ■ Wood Engmvirlgs. 



D LIBRARY. 

-i(J ethei-wise. (15/. 71. SJ. ferset.) 

DIDBOH'S Cbrlitlon laanagmpIiT;' 

a History of Chn^ii^ Ait in thuMiddla 

AgH. E-r — ■ 

by E.J. 



ibr;^ 






y Mar^mrel 



JOSTO'S Orlando Fnrloao. 

ngiish Verse hy W. S. Rose, With Ni 
iJShon Meoioit. Ponrsit after Titi 



BBCHSTETH'S Cage and Chamber 



SONOMI'S NlBeveb and lU PalaoM. , 

The Discovedes af Batu add LsyanI 
applied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. 




I BIL BLAS. Tbe Adventnrea c 

From the French of Lessee by SmoUs. 
14 Engiavinp aflei Smiike, and la Etcl 
ings by CruiKshank. fi 1 1 pages, ts. 



QBTUM'B Qammer Oretliel ; oi . 

- - Fairy Tales and Popnlar Slorie*. ' 
imng 41 Fairy Tales. By Ed^u- 



I 



BOLBEHTS Danoe of Deatb aaA^ 

Bible Cuts. UpwutdsofisoSuhjecla ~!^* 

KBvedinracsimlle,with Imroducn™ 
sscripiioiu by tbe laU Fiancis D 



Wett Country, Irish, Bad L»al ; and a 
Mflange. With 50 llluutalioni by Cruili- 

Punch and Jady. The Dialogue of , 

the Poppet Show ; as Account of its Origin, I 
Ac. 34 Illustrations and Coloored Plates 
by Cnutesbank. 

DAHTE,inEnE]ishVeiK,hyI.C,Wright, ! 
M.A. With InlrodactiDn and MeDuir. , 
and 31 Steel Ergisrings sflcr ' 



INDIA, PlotQtial, DeurlptlTe, . 

HLslorical, from the Eb-'-— •^- 

Engravings on Wood an 

JESSE'S Aneodotfls of Dog^ ' 

Cooper and undsep 
KINCPS (C. T7.) HBtnrid History A 



lUustnl 



ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 



EADOE'S FortralM of IUdMHoiu 

Feraonaeei of Citat .Briuiiii, with Bio- 

Potlmiti oiginvcd on Steel, with the 
Mipeclivc ^ioET^pliiei anAbridged. Com. 
plete in B vols. 

LOKGFELLOW'B Poetical WoTki, . 

fnJI-paa/woodcms by Biiliel Koiler' and 



ft:: 

^^EWood 






Woodcn[5 by Birkel Fosler and others. 
lOITS (Mn.) EnUrtalnlng Nn- 



MARRTATS (CBpt., R,N.) Miuter- 
imn Ready ; or, llw Wmt of the Poiific. 
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Whist, &c'— Sola Whist, by R. F. Green ; 
Kqnel, Ecarti, " " 

Cribbage, by ' & 
Yingt-et-nn, Napoleon, Mewmarkel, Ron 
d Ncv, Pope Joan, Speculatio 
by BaHcr.Wray. 

OBSSS COHaRSSS or 1B( 

lection of tbe games pl.iyed. 
J. LO-enthal. NcwediLion, 5 
MORFHT'S Oamea of Ohew, ] 
the Matches and best Games played by ths 
American Champion, wiih eiq>lana1ory and 
uulytical Notes by J. LSwenlhnl. With 
»hort Memmrand PortrailoTMorpby. ; 



-Player's 1 



btachton'b CbMi 

book. A Pc^alar ai 

daction ta tbe Game, with uuin 

— Ctiesi PTftxls. A Snpplen 
Cheu-playec'i Handboolt. Con 
most imponant modem Impnn 
Ibg Openingj ; Code of Cbeu I 
■ Selection or Murphy's Games, i 
63G pages. Diagnunt. ji. 

CbeBa>Playsr't Companion. 

Comprising a Treatisg on Odds. Collectim 
of Match Games, iDClnding the French 
Match with M. St. Amant, and a SelectlOD 
of Original ProblenLs. Diagrams and Co. 
Imred Fron^spiece. 51. 

Cheu Toanuunant of ISS1. 

A Collection of Games played at this ce!*' 









I'ith iQU 



BOHN'S CHEAP SERIES. 



IE^ Series of ComfUle Stories or Essays, mostly reprinted fr 
K Behn's Libraries, and neatly bnund in sti^ paper eevi 

I ml edges, suitable for Railway Reading. 



I ntVIHG (WaBUnstaD), LlTOa cf 



-CAHPENTER (Dr. W. B.). Phyat- 



Abillty, Muine 
WebIi!., Rdigioj 



e lien: 



UfeafGDldsmlth, 

Bkotcli-bDok. 

Tolea of a Tmyeller. 

Tour on the Pralrtes. 

CoiKiaeata of GroDBila 



Lira and VorageB orcolmnl 

Two rjrls. 

OompanlonE of CoImnbaB : Thdr 



I 

Their 1 



Twenty EaaayB on Varloui B 

The CondnctofUfe, 

rRANKLIN (Benjamin). Antol 
grflphy. Edited by J. Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE (Hattaaniel). Twice- 
told Tal«. TkoVoU. 

Scarlot Latter. 

Boms wltb the Seven Oablca. 

Tranaformation ; or ihe Jlarb 

FaiKl. Twd Parts. 

HAZUTT (W.). Table-talk : Ebm' 

DO Men and Manners. Thiee Put.'. 
Plain Speater : Opinions on I!ook 



Lcctarea on the EnBlieh Foet>. 

• LeotnreB on the Characters of 

Shakcspeite's Piays. 
LeotureB on the Literature of 

Ihe Agz dI ElirabHh, chiefly Dmnmlic. I 



:he ^nd of the Dutch Dymsly. 

— Tales of the Alhambra, 

— Conquest of riorlda under Her>,' 
iHDdo de Soto. 
-~ Abboteford A Newatead Abboy. 

— Snlma^ndl ; or, The Whim-Whanu. J 



and Opini 



s of Lhv 



- Braeebrldge BatI; or. The Uij 

- Aitoria ; or, Anudotes of ai 
itUc beyond the Rocky Mounnin 

- WolfBrt's RODBt, and other Talu. ' 

j LAMB (Cborles). Ebuitb of Eli«. 



(Cborles 



HARRTAT (Captain). Pirate e 



,^jl^_ 



Bohn's Select Library of Standard Works. 



Price IS. in paper covers, and is. 6d. in cloth. 

1. Bacon's Essays. With Introduction and Notes. 

2. Lessing's Laokoon. BeasleVs Translation, revised, with Intro- 

duction, Notes, &c., by £dward Bell, M.A. With Frontispiece. 

3. Dante's Inferno. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. H. F. Cary. 

4. Goethe's Faust. Part I. Translated, with Introduction, by 

Anna Swanwick. 

5. Goethe's Boyhood. Being Part I. of the Autobiography. 

Translated by J. Oxenford. 

6. Schiller's Mary Stuart and The Maid of Orleans. Trans- 

lated by J. Mellish and Anna Swanwick. 

7. The Queen's English. By the late Dean Alford. 

8. Life and Labours of the late Thomas Brassey. By Sir 

A. Helps, K.C.B. 

9. Plato's Dialogues : The Apology— Crito — Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With Introductions. 

10. MoLiiiRE's Plays: The Miser— Tartuffe— The Shopkeeper turned 

Gentleman. Translated by C. H. Walt, M.A. With brief Memoir. 

11. Goethe's Reineke Fox, in English Hexameters. By A. Rogers- 

12. Oliver Goldsmith's Plays. 

13. Lessing's Plays : Nathan the Wise— Minna von Bamhelm. 

14. Plautus'S Comedies: Trinummus — Menaechmi — Aulularia — 

Captivi. 

15. Waterloo Days. By C. A. Eaton. With Preface and Notes by 

Edward Bell. 

16. Demosthenes—On the Crown. Translated by C. Rann 

Kennedy. 

17. The Vicar of Wakefield. 

18. Oliver Cromwell. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 

19. The Perfect Life. By Dr. Channing. Edited by his nephew. 

Rev. W. H. Channing. 

20. Ladies in Parliament, Horace at Athens, and other pieces, 

by Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 

21. Defoe's The Plague in London. 

22. iRviNG's Life of Mahomet. 

23. Horace's Odes, by various hands. [Out of Print 

24. Burke's Essay on *The Sublime and Beautiful.' With 

Short Memoir. 

25. Hauff's Caravan. 

26. Sheridan's Plays. 

27. Dante's Purgatorio. Translated by Cary. 

28. Harvey's Treatise on the Circulation of the Blood 

29. Cicero's Friendship and Old Age. 

30. Dante's Paradiso. Translated by Cary. 

31. Chronicle of Henry VIII. Translated by Major M. A. S. 

Hume. 



WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 



An entirely New Edition of Webster's Dictionary^ thoroughly 
Revised^ considerably Enlarged^ and reset in New Type from 
beginning to end. 

JDemy ^to. 211^ pages, 35 00 illustrations. 

Prices: Cloth, £1 zis. 6d. ; half-calf, £2 2S. ; half-russia, £2 5s.; 
calf, £2 8s. Also in 2 vols, cloth, £z 145. 

In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their pronunciation, ety- 
mology, alternative spellings, and various meanings, illustrated by quotations 
and numerous woodcuts, there are several valuable appendices, comprising a 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ; Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, 
and English Proper Names ; a Dictionary of the noted Names of Fiction ; a 
Brief History of the English Language ; a Dictionary of Foreigjn Quotations^ • 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c. ; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 
Names, &c. 

This last revision, comprising and superseding the issues of 1S47, 1864, 
and 1880, is by far the most complete that the Work has undergone during 
the sixty-two years that it has been before the public. Every page has been 
treated as if the book were now published for the first time. 



SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON THE NEW EDITION. 

* We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best 
existing English dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work 
similar in size and price which can approach it in completeness of vocabulary, 
variety of information, and general usefulness.' — Guardian, 

* The most comprehensive and the most useful of its kind.' — National 
Observer. 

*A magnificent edition of Webster's immortal Dictionary** — Daily 
Telegraph. 

* A thoroughly practical and useful dictionary.' — Standard. 

* A special feature of the present book is the lavish use of engravings, 
which at once illustrate the verbal explanations of technical and scientific 
terms, and permit them to remain readably brief. It may be enough to refer 
to the article on ** Cross." By the use of the little numbered diagrams we are 
spared what would have become a treatise, and not a very clear one. . . . 
We recommend the new Webster to every man of business, every father of a 
family, every teacher, and almost every student — to everybody, in fact, who is 
likely to be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.' — 
Si. James's Gazette. 

Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, on application. 



London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 



